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Combat Problems 
for Small Units 


This new book of problems for small units contains twenty- 


seven tactical situations, all but one of which deal with units of 


a rifle company. Recent tactical doctrines are presented by the 


many different situations and the employment of Infantry weap- 


ons is based on the latest approved methods. 


To avoid too many names and unit designations, the same 


rifle company is used throughout. A list of the principal char- 
acters and a résumé of the organization and armament of the 
weapons and rifle platoons is included. 


27 Problems ¢ 244 Pages 


42 Maps and Charts 








COMPANY DUTIES 








This is a checklist of those varied 
activities known as “housekeeping.” 
It should be in the hands of every 
company officer and noncom. 


1 to 10 copies: 25¢ each 
11 to 50 copies: 21¢ each 
51 or more copies: 19¢ each 


KEEP “EM ROLLING 











A driver’s handbook—for the driver 
and not for his noncom or officer. 
Every driver in every outfit should 
have a copy. 

1 to 10 copies: 50¢ each 


11 to 50 copies: 40¢ each 
51 or more copies: 34¢ each 
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MACHINE GUNNER’S HANDBOOK—— 


The third edition of this handbook 
for the machine gunner contains more 
information about this complex tech- 
nique than ever before. Every member 
of a machine-gun squad should have 
a copy. 
1 to 10 copies: 50¢ each 
11 to 50 copies: 40¢ each 
51 or more copies: 34¢ each 


DRIVER TRAINING 














A guidebook for army instructors— 
all the facts about training army 
drivers are told clearly and simply. 


1 to 10 copies: 25¢ each 
11 to 50 copies: 21¢ each 





51 or more copies: 19¢ each 
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Guadalcanal Diary 
By RICHARD TREGASKIS 


.ow the best book on the fighting 
he Marines in the Solomons is avail- 
as a Fighting Forces reprint. Every 

\merican soldier, sailor and Marine 
heard of Guadalcanal Diary. Now 
can read this realistic story of 


gle fighting. 


{mericans vs. Germans 


[he battle experiences of six Ameri- 
can fighters against the Germans in 
World War I, give us a close and inti- 
mate knowledge of what it takes to 
master the German today. These six 
accounts of actual battle are the best 
of twenty years of accounts of war in 
[he Infantry Journal. 





Genghis Khan 
By HAROLD LAMB 







[his is the story of the great con- 
queror, the “Emperor of All Men,” 
who almost conquered the world 700 
years ago. Harold Lamb, a student of 
almost forgotten ages, and the his- 
torian of the Crusades has written a 
biographical history of the Mongol 
invasion that is the best of its kind. 


What's That Plane? 
By WALTER PITKIN, JR. 


Silhouettes of 83 American and Jap- 
anese aircraft, plus many photographs 
and clear text describing the character- 
istics of the various planes make this 
fast-si ling book one of the best of all 
aircraft spotter’s handbooks. 
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Modern Battle 
By COL. PAUL W. THOMPSON 


Here are actual accounts of the Blitz- 
krieg battles of the first year of the 
European war. The battles in Poland, 
in France, in the Balkans and the tak- 
ing of Crete all are described by a sol- 
dier known for his ability to recount 
military operations clearly and accu- 
rately. 


How the Jap Army Fights 


Play-by-play accounts of how the 
Japs have fought in China, the Philip- 
pines, Malaya, and Burma, with a des- 
cription of the training and education 
of the Jap soldier, and a description 
of the origins, organization and leader- 


ship of the Jap army. 


Guerrilla Warfare 
By BERT LEVY 


The tricks and tactics of guerrilla 
fighting are described and illustrated 
by the man who had much to do with 
the guerrilla training of the British 
Home Guard and whose experience in 
partisan warfare goes back many years. 


Aircraft Recognition 
By R. A. SAVILLE-SNEATH 


This enlarged second edition of the 
handbook for the identification of Ger- 
man, British and Italian planes is the 
perfect corollary of What's That Plane? 
In addition to the text describing the 
characteristic of the planes there are 
silhouettes and photographs. 
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11 to 50 copies: 21 
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Prisoner of War Fund 


Writing under an overseas APO address, Sergeant Ross 
L. Huntington sends us $5.00 for the Prisoner of War 
Fund and expresses the hope that two of his friends—a lieu 
tenant colonel and a second lieutenant—who are now Jap 
prisoners of war may have their plight somewhat alleviated 
— his and similar donations. And Lieutenant Carl 

.E Nis j in forwarding his check for $25.00 tells us that he 
we the Philippines shortly before the war broke out and 
that he has many friends now prisoners of war. 

Mrs. Henry Painter of Brownwood, Texas, writes: “I 
want to do a little to help our men who have been taken 
prisoner. It is not much but it will help a little.” Mrs. 
Painter's check plus other donations received since our last 
report has boosted the Fund almost $2,000. The grand total 
is now slightly more than $22,000, most of which has to 
date been turned over to the War Prisoner’s Aid of the 
YMCA for much-needed purposes. 


The following have contributed since the October 


JOURNAL went to press: 


INDIVIDUALS 


Lt. Col. and Mrs. Frederick Bernays Wiener 
Lt. Col. A. J. Kleitz, AUS 

Mr. and Mrs. Ralph Harrison, Chicago, Illinois 

Captain Donald Richardson, AUS 

Eulis M. Britt, Hapeville, Georgia 

Lieut, Felix Ireland, 37th Infantry 

G. E. Crosby, Staunton, Virginia 

Brig. Gen. Henry D. Styer, U. S. Army, Retired 

Anonymous, Provisional Hq, Third Army 

Colonel and Mrs. Louis J. Storck 

Lieut. Leonard L. Thewlis, CAC 

Mrs, Henry Painter, Brownwood, Texas 

Corporal Minyon Gaston, 1000th Signal Company 
. W. Rubke, San Francisco, California 

William D. Tyler, Hudson, New York 

Lieut. Charlie A. Camp, 101st Coast Artillery 

Captain M. M. Lampe, Infantry 

Lieut. James W. Hill, Tenn. State Guari 

Alfred B. Sheinwald, Boston, Mass. 

Lieut. Carl E. Ellis, Signal Corps 

Set. O. M. Gusukuma, 442d Infantry 

Anonymous, Charleston, West Virginia 

Morris Knapp, Binghamton, New York 

Major Clarence D. Bell, TDF 

Lieut. and Mrs. Bertram P. Cloos 

E. B. Overbeck, Evanston, Illinois 

Captain Paul Udbye, MAC 

Lieut. Thomas B. Palliser, 102d Engineers 

Arthur S. Wells, Los Angeles, California 

Set. Ross L. Huntington, Signal Corps 

Captain John B. Jackson, AUS 


INDIVIDUALS AND GROUPS 


Officers and Men of Company C, 120th Infantry 

Officers Club, Atlanta Ordnance Depot 

Officers and Men of Company A, 120th Infantry 

Officers and Men of Company F, 2d Ordnance Training Regi- 
ment 

Officers and Men of Hq Co, Ist Battalion, 120th Infantry 

Officers and Men of Antitank Company, 120th Infantry 

Officers and Men of 2d Battalion, 51st Armored Infantry 

Personnel of Holabird Ordnance Depot 

Officers and Men of Company L, 120th Infantry 

Officers and Men of Office of the Port Veterinary, 
of Embarkation 

Officers and Men of Hq Co, 3d Battalion, 109th Infantry 

Enlisted Men, Civilians, and Officers of Presidio of San 
Francisco 

Officers and Men of Atlanta Ordnance Depot 

Officers and Men of Ordnance Service Command Shop, Oak- 
land, California 
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Seattle Port 





In civilian life LuEUTENANT COLONEL JAMES W. BELLAH Was a 
free lance writer of fiction and non-fiction. In the First 


World War he served with the Royal Air Force as a pilot 


eo 


CoLoneL R. ERNEST DuPUy, GSC, is a Regular on duty in the 
War Department Bureau of Public Relations. His voice js 
known to millions of Americans by his regular résume: 
the progress of the war broadcast each Sunday during the 
Army Hour. pis 

First LIEUTENANT JAMES A. ERNST was recently discharged 
from the Army as a result of physical disability. He entered 
the service via Selective Service and in a few months rose 
through the ranks to the grade of Technical Sergeant. Ther 
he attended the Infantry Officer Candidate School at 
Benning and was commissioned a second lieutenant. Since 
his discharge from the service he has opened a studio in New 
York City. He makes his home at Dobbs Ferry, N. Y. 

ie: 

CAPTAIN ARTHUR GOODFRIEND is a former newspaperman and 
publicist. As a member of the staff of the Director of Train 
ing, Army Service Forces, Captain Goodfriend was and 
active in the preparation of graphic portfolios. The first 
How to Shoot the U. S. Army Rifle and the second was 
Scouting and Patrolling. He assisted the Wacs in the prepa 
ration of a physical training manual which is a model of its 
kind. He has just completed field work on a graphic portfoli 


of map reading, and is at work on a portfolio on combat firs 
aid. 


CAPTAIN CLARENCE 
company of 


A. HECKETHORN is commanding officer o! ; 
Tank Destroyers overseas. 


CAPTAIN RALPH INGERSOLL has been a mining engineer, news 
paper reporter, and magazine editor and publisher, but hi 
is probably best known as the founder and editor of the 
newspaper PM, published in New York. For a number o! 
years Captain Ingersoll was a Reserve officer but he entered 
the Army in the summer of 1942 via Selective Service. He 
was soon commissioned a second lieutenant in the Corps ¢ 
Engineers and was overseas within six months of hi: 
duction. 7 

CAPTAIN WALLACE H. JAMISON, Signal Corps, was a member 
of an aircraft warning outfit in North Africa at the time he 
wrote “Jammed Up for Death.” 


ik} 
GENERAL GEORGE C. MARSHALL, Chief of Staff, was 
an assistant editor of The INFANrRY JouRNAL. 


i 
Dr. HERBERT ROSINSKI, a student of German nuit 7 
naval history was engaged in important research | cia 
German agencies for a number of years precec din: _— 
He is the atithoc of The German Army, which w n be 


reissued in a new edition by The Infantry Journ 
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HEN the final score was tallied 
W.. the African Campaign, and 
checked by the experts, one thing stood 
out plainly— 

The outfit that kept ‘em rolling was 
the one that got there first and did the 
most damage to the Axis forces. Those 
were the outfits that hit hardest and 
KEPT ON hitting hardest, destroyed 
the greatest numbers of enemy units, 
and enemy tanks, planes, and guns, and 
bagged the biggest numbers of prisoners. 

The score sheets for Sicily showed the 
same thing—and so will those for Italy. 
The outfit that knows its PM—its Pre- 
ventive Maintenance—doesn’t bog down. 
The outfit that neglects it does. 

The same thing goes not merely for 
cars, trucks, tanks, and planes, but for 
every other piece of Army equipment. 
In the Infantry—or any other branch— 
the company commander who gets care- 
less about shoe repair, about clothing 
replacements, about any measure that 
will keep up the gear his troops need in 
getting to battle and fighting on through 
battle—is cutting the combat efliciency 
of his outfit by the grossest negligence. 
He is asking for failure and defeat. 

PM is training. PM is training your 
noncoms and yourself to have a sharp 
eye for every loose button and bolt, for 
every least sign of wear and tear. For 
every such sign means trouble ahead. 








TAKE CARE 


The habit starts in the States. It starts 
on the first day you put on bars or che 
rons and begin to give orders to the s: 
diers you lead. For the captains, majors, 
colonels, and generals it starts on the day 
they take command. It goes on through 
every day of training and fighting. It 
never comes to an end—not as long as 
the Army must be ready to fight tomor- 
row, next year, or ten years from now. 

PM is part of an army, a daily vital 
part. Without it there is no army, for 
without it no force can ever expect to 
fight and the force is not an army. 

PM is no surface matter of polishing 
or shining. PM goes under the polish. 
You can shine a pair of shoes with rotten, 
dried-out leather, or a pair with the soles 
getting thin, just as bright as a good 
pair. Eyewash is the enemy of PM. 

Neatness and cleanness are another 
thing than PM though similar and like- 
wise important. They are a preventive 
maintenance of the mind. They keep up 
the spirit, the pride, the health of the 


fighting soldier. They are likewise daily 
habits. 


CIVILIAN can be clean and neat 

when he’s wearing clothes and 
shoes that are getting old but are still 
serviceable. He can be in good spirits, 
and tackle his job without thought of 
his clothes. 
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Not so a soldier. For the soldier’s job 
is so tough that he must be all set for it 
in every respect. He is not a soldier until 
he adds to the habit of cleanliness and 
neatness the habit of PM. 

PM is not a common American habit. 
We don’t have the pocket mended until 
we lose some money through the hole. 
We don’t have the car greased until it 
begins to squeak. Or not very many of 
us do—not enough to make PM auto- 
matic when we have to be soldiers. 

We could pay for a big part of this 
war with what we have wasted in the 
past forty years by neglecting preven- 
tive maintenance and letting things wear 
out, and by not making and using things 
that would last much longer. 


HE stuff the Army gets for its use 
is made to last. But almost nothing 
will last if you don’t take care of it, and 
war wears things out fast. The tools and 
equipment of war get the hardest uses 
of any. The conditions are tougher. The 
stuff is mostly out in the weather. When 
it is moved somewhere it can’t often be 
carefully packed and it goes on the 
roughest roads or on none at all—seldom 
on the smooth rails or concrete we move 
stuff over at home in years of peace. 
The cost of the war comes into it, too. 
We are going to spend whatever it costs 
to win. The war cannot be won if we 








count the dollars so closely that the fight- 
ing forces do not have every item of arms 
and equipment in the quantities they 
need it. But there can be needless waste 
in fighting a war and the one thing that 
can make such waste add up to billions 
is neglect of preventive maintenance. 

But the main reason for PM is having 
the stuff when you need it—having it in 
good condition to use—having it thou- 
sands of miles and weeks or months of 
transport time from the place where it 
was made. 


KE care of your stuff, soldier. 
Whether anybody looks or asks or 
not, you see that every piece of equip- 
ment and clothing you have is in shape 
for the wear it will get in battle. 
And the second you have a chance 
when a fight is over, get your stuff fixed 


up again or replace it with new. 

Remember the oil for your rifle, or 
whatever weapon you have. And your 
rolling equipment—your car or jeep or 
truck—whatever you are responsible for 
—keep it rolling. Keep it rolling sweet 
and easy. Check it at night and in the 
morning. Nurse it the best you can 
where the going is rough. Give it the gun 
when you need to but not the works. 
Learn your PM backwards and keep ‘em 
rolling forwards. 

OK, soldier, take care of your stuff. 


* YOUR STUFF 
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The CO Speaks Out 





If | Could Train my Company Again 


By Captain Clarence A. Heckethorn 


A man thinks of many things in combat, but the thought 
most prevalent in my mind was how I would train my com- 
pany if I could do it over. 

I would toughen my men physically and mentally. And 
because a man under fire does mostly what he did in train- 
ing and very little he was only told to do at the time, I would 
use the application method of instruction almost entirely. 

[ have seen Infantrymen break and run under an armored 
attack only to be shot or crushed to death. Those men had 
been told that a deep foxhole was their best protection 
against armor. But the noise and the sight of tanks made 
them react mechanically and not mentally. If tanks had run 
over them in foxholes during their training, as I am told is 
done now, they would have had confidence in their fox- 
holes and stayed in them until the tanks had gone past. 

Knowing what I do now, I wouldn’t tell my men that 
they must dig foxholes and slit trenches when they get into 
combat. | would see that they dug them during every prob- 
lem and maneuver and not merely mark the spot where they 
would have dug if maneuvers were battle. 

I wouldn't be satisfied with warning them of mines and 
booby traps. I would devise training mines and booby traps 
with reduced charges. 

I wouldn't tell them that a wounded man must take two 
sulfanilamide tablets every five minutes. I would see to it 
that every man, during the problems, was ruled a casualty, 
and that he actually took simulated sulfanilamide pills 
(gum drops, peanuts, bread crumbs). 

My company would also fire as much as the ammunition 
allowances would permit and do it on combat ranges. 

I would have as many section, platoon and company 
problems as possible. And whenever I could I would have 
these small-unit maneuvers with and against other units and 
services. | have found that the Infantry must know the 
capabilities of the Artillery; the Tankers the capabilities of 
the Combat Engineers and Tank Destroyers; the Air 
Forces the capabilities of the Ground Forces. During these 
problems I would see to it that every man, even the lowest 
private, knew the situation and his part in accomplishing 
the mission. Then I would test his initiative by changing 


orders, creating confusion, and having unexpected attacks, 
because that’s the way it is in combat. The first man who 


asked “why?” rather than deciding “how” he was going tof 


carry out an order would be reprimanded. (The question is 
not “why?” but “do or die,” and do it fast.) This is the 
greatest weakness of a civilian army: men ask “why” right 
on the field of battle. 

I would stick almost entirely to tactical areas in training 
Classroom lectures would be pared to a minimum. 

There can't be too much time spent on combat intel! 
gence with emphasis on reconnaissance and map readin 
It is an all-important subject. 

Physical conditioning would be worked in with tactic 
situations including air raids, night attacks, flank 
and gas attacks. 

Company overhead would be cut to a minimum. ‘Too we 
do | remember an incident in combat when I assigned a man 
to take on a mission with a bazooka, only to have him sal 
“But, sir, | don’t know how to fire it: I was mowing the 
parade ground the day we went on the range.” 

I have often looked back on the many training hous 
wasted because of bad weather, or because a _ last-minute 
change made it impossible for my company vehicles to be 
used when I had planned to train with them. The rest 
was usually a lame period of care and cleaning of equip 
ment, a lecture on first aid, military courtesy, discipline- 
the cut-and-dried subjects that had ‘been covered so man' 
times. Today, I know that I would have ready a series «t 
thoroughly prepared courses on map reading, combat inte 
ligence, aircraft identification, stripping and assem bling 
and functioning of our principal weapons—the subjects | 
highest value which can be taught with efficiency in th 
classroom. 

A training program of this type would demand the we rh 
of a group of vigorous junior officers, but unfortunate’ 
many of our platoon leaders lack spontaneous initiativ' 
They haven't learned to prepare themselves for the unfort 
seen and unpredictable. 

AWOL cases and venereal diseases took a heavy to!! of m) 
company during our training period. I and my comp2n) y off 
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preached sex hygiene and the 6lst Article ot War tor 
urs on end, but men still went AWOL and new cases of 

thea and syphilis appeared. | increased my physical 
training and working day. We took long 
cheai had night proble ms, had bayonet practice, con- 


Lith ning 


The arto was 
zing the men griped but they liked i And after a 
hard routine feel sant like going to 
wn. Nor did they lie on their bunks and get homesick; 


cted and weed an obstacle course. 





didn’ t 





they 


did they pore over sexy magazines, have a few beers and 
t bawdy houses. They were too damned tired to do any- 
thing but go to bed. 
re Special service officers and various civilian organizations 

doing much for the morale of our troops, but on the 
ittlefield a soldier’s morale is reflected by his confidence in 
himself, his leaders and his weapons, and this confidence 

n only be secured through training. 

Some of our men have proved not physically up to the 
mark. Some do not habitually dig slit trenches unless they 
told to dig them or unless they have previously met the 

St tuk s without a slit trench. Some don’t dig in and camou- 
® {lage their vehicles unless it is directly ordered. They com- 
plain about guard duty and fatigue details and want a 
break” every few minutes. Then when the final test for 
ndurance comes they can’t stand up. It is the company 
mmander, throughout the initial training of his troops, 

must overcome this weakness. 


y 
el 


Our troops haven't the mental mm paration, either. They 
ou haven't been taught to hate the Germans, Italians, and 
nute fa /2ps- They don’t have the strong urge to kill. Many seem to 

me ember too well what they were taught in the schools 
ago: “that war never accomplished anything . . that 
ts wrong to kill . that the German is a good fellow 


that the Italians don’t want to fight and will surrender 


ine- 

that Germany will coll: apse from within. They 
oc of Mf 40 come to realize that all this is false but it is oben too late 
nte- {aE ‘hen for many men. They were once told that “war, is hell,” 
Jing 2nd they are going into the greatest conflict in history still 


ving that literally. They haven't been taught the sig- 
ince of the old Shakespearean adage: ‘ There is nothing 

either good or bad, but thinking makes it so.” They haven't 

deen taught that if war is carried on according to the age- 
stels d doctrines of strategy and tactics, that if our men func- 
tive fm "On as they should, and if our weapons are used as they 
lesigned, then war can be looked upon as a gigantic 
f coéperation that is accomplishing its mission. But 
troops go into combat without seeing things straight, 
y of “en war is certainly what Sherman said it was. 


International 
Seventh Army engineers remove unexploded Nazi demolitions 
from the approaches to a Sicilian bridge. 








The Stukas Hit a Convoy 





Jammed Up for Death 


By Captain Wallace H. Jamison 


Your article “Motor Mistakes” (May 1943 JournaL) 
highlighted several motor mistakes I witnessed one night 
during the big push east of Medjez-el-Bab along the Med- 
jez- Tunis highway. Those mistakes cost the lives of fifteen 
or twenty dkivers and destroyed as many supply-laden 
trucks. Medjez- -el-Bab, an important road junction, had 
been in Allied hands for several months, but the Germans 
held the mountains and the hills to the north, east, and to 
a lesser degree, to the west, the most famous of which was 
known as “Long Stop.” 

These strategically important positions completely cov- 
ered the town and the main highway running east to Tunis, 
a distance of about thirty miles. Engineers, during cover of 
darkness, had constructed many road screens along the 
highway which denied the enemy gunners a direct view of 
Allied trucks and tanks for a short distance east of town. 
However, any vehicle passing through town, or along the 
six miles of highway to the front lines, brought down 
mortar, cannon, and machine-gun fire from the hills, and 
when our fighter cover was not overhead, strafing and 
bombing by enemy fighters and dive bombers. 

On April 23 the enemy was desperately trying to stop the 
Allied advance. “Long Stop” had been almost completely 
subdued by hard fighting troops at the cost of heavy casual- 
ties. The Germans were on and behind the last ridge of low 
hills between the Allies and the plains of Tunisia along the 
main Tunis and Bizerte highway. Only a mined valley a 
few hundred yards wide separated the two forces at this 
point. All day long the Germans, with mortar and artillery, 
had so heavily shelled the Allied positions that our area 
could be defined for miles around by dust and smoke. That 
night about 2200 hours enemy planes droned overhead, 
dropping flares and searching for worthwhile targets. 

A large convoy on the stretch of road nearest the front 
lines, caught in the light of the flares, sent up a most beau- 
tiful barrage of tracer fire, which coupled with the heavy 
c-r-u-m-p, c-r-u-m-p of enemy bombs, and their flashes, and 
the plopping of our ack-ack, made a scene that would thrill 
any movie-goer. When our gunners could not see planes to 
shoot at, they directed their fire at the many flares which 
seemed tied to the heavens in their slow, heat- supported, 
descent. 

While the flares were still suspended, dive bombers with 
cannon belching returned. This time the caliber .50 fire 
from our trucks was much lighter—whether it was because 
they had exhausted their ammunition on the first planes 
and flares, or whether they thought they were well con- 
cealed and did not wish to disclose their positions—we do 
not know. But from the six-foot slit trench, where we had 
been joined by a grave detail digging fifty graves for the 
day’s nearby fatalities, we witnessed a concentrated bomb- 


ing and cannon attack directed behind our most forwa; 
hill position, about seventy-five yards from the highway 
Following the attack flames sprang high in the sky. 

Any doubts we might have had as to the cause of the 
flames was quickly dispelled by continued high flames and 
explosions from the base of the hill for many minutes after 
the dive bombers had departed and our own patrols were 
in the air. 

Two days later, on a beautiful Easter Sunday morning, 
with heavy and extremely accurate German mortar fire stil] 
trying to keep tight the last gate to the plain beyond, we 
made our way to the target of two nights before. There. 
still smoking, were about fifteen or twenty closely gTO ue 
skeletons of Allied trucks among which were scattered the 
charred and blasted remains of their drivers, only then being 


buried where they fell by men who were at the time risk 
ing their lives in doing so. Scorched photos of families andj 


sweethearts appeared the one thing that burned the least— 
practically all else was only a twisted mass of metal or smal] 
patches of smoulde ring 0. d. Most of the graves were marked 
with burned rifles, or occasionally a soldier’ s helmet. 

As best we could determine, the convoy, being tightly 
jammed, took refuge in what to them must have seemed 
the only shelter—the shadow cast by the small, treeless, 
most forward hill—and here in a circle not over fifty yards 
in diameter their vehicles were packed into a perfect target 

If these men had remembered and carried out their basic 
training, the don'ts set out in “Motor Mistakes,” many of 
them probably would have been able to return after the 
war, satisfied in the knowledge that they had carried out 
their mission. 

The don’ts of “Motor Mistakes” are worth repeating 

(1) Don’t run your trucks right up to the front lines 

(2) Don’t close up your trucks on the road. Oftentime: 
as on the highway mentioned above, 300 yards is not 
great a safety factor. 

(3) Never close in to where a single bomb can get mor 
than one truck. 

(4) Don’t park in closed formations anywhere in strik 
ing distance of Axis aircraft. 

(5) Don’t think that darkness is sufficient cover to justly 
the violation of any of the above rules. 


(6) Maintain traffic control points right up to thi 
lines to prevent accidental travel in danger zones. 

At the time of this incident I was an observer with 
the British First Army which did such splendid bat le on 
the Medjez front. A little over a week later the British 
pushed over the small last ridge directly on the mai high 


way and in a matter of hours crossed the Tunisia 


before Tunis. 
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Rollin’ 


Speak—I 


The Wounded 


‘round a Sicilian mountain with a 155. 


Achtung! Minen! 


had laid a good many British Mark V mines in the 
oach to Faid Pass. The Germans, realizing that we 
about to lift our own minefield, sneaked up at night 
booby-trapped the mines along the edges nearest to 
m with antilifting devices. 
Vhen the Germans lay their “bouncing babies” (S 
s) in shell holes and craters, they generally set the 
s for pressure. The enemy hopes that we will jump 
‘the holes to take cover. It didn’t take us very long to 
that the enemy is always trying to outguess us, that 
mart, and that it pays to be cautious. 
hen there are the “double bluffs,” as we call them. You 
| see a taut trip wire—which ordinarily would lead to 
igniter. The wire would be in full view—suspiciously 
ut if you were to cut the wire and thus release the ten- 
i would in turn release a hammer setting off a charge 


ie kind. Instead of disarming a trap, cutting the wire 


would set one off perhaps 


1] 
not a mine at i} 
way the enemy kept trying to outguess us 


The 


does the same 


enemy's methods are never cut-and-dried 
thing day in and day out. He 


\ a to catch us off our guard. 


shallow foxhole usually provides enough protection 
against “butterfly” 
any more when he has time 


bombs, but foxhok 


who digs a shallow 
to dig a dex p on [hat’s one 
thing I've certainly learned—to dig deeper and feel safer 
Se a 


When you see 


a sign saying 
tention! Mines!” 


Achtung! Minen! or “At 
you want to believe in signs! We learned 
not to play the smart-aleck game of firing or throwing stones 
at objects in any area where there was a warning sign. That 
kind of tomfoolery sometimes disturbed delicate mines and 


booby-trap mechanisms so that they were harder to detect 











| 
| 
| 
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and neutralize later. Also, there was an ever-present danger 
of “sympathetic detonation,” through which one explosion 
would cause another—and of course you couldn't predict 
where 


y y y 


I lost my right hand by picking up a German “egg” gre- 
nade | saw lying on the ground, with its pin apparently in. 
Feeling confident that it was, I went right ahead and picked 
it up. It hadn’t occurred to me that a fine piano wire might 
lead from the other end of the gren nade to a stake sunk into 
the ground directly underneath so that when | picked it up 
the pull on the wire would set the grenade off. 

er ee 


Something much worse happened British squad 
leader. The squad came across a nice German Luger (semi- 
automatic pistol) lying on the ground, just w aiting to be 
picked up. The squé 2s leader was wary. He said, “It’s prob- 
ably booby-trapped. I want all you men to stand aside 
69 watch ci arefully while I show you a safe way of testing 

” He tied a cord carefully to the trigger guard, and carried 
a other end of the string over to a foxhole. 
about fifteen or twenty feet away. 


which was 
y. “Now here’s what I’m 
“T'll crouch in the foxhole, and draw 
the cord so that the Luger will move and detonate any pull 
igniter which may be attached to it. 

he squad leader jumped into the foxhole, and instantly 
there was an explosion. The Germans, anticipating his 
line of reasoning, had mined the foxhole with a couple of 
“bouncing babies” set for pressure. Incidentally, they hadn't 
bothered to booby-trap the Luger at all. 


going to do,” he said. 


7 y 7 


When the Germans abandon a gun position, they are 
likely to leave the mines surrounding it for us to stumble 
over later on. They think ahead. T hey try to anticipate what 
we'll do under every circumstance. If our fellows take this 
fact into account every minute, and move as surely and as 
carefully as Indians, they aren't going to be caught una 
ware. 


7 y y 


The Germans lay Teller mines in the shoulders of roads, 
especially on turns where vehicles are likely to swerve out. 
I was the guard in a jeep that got blown up that way. Two 
men were killed, and I lost my right leg and my left foot. 

I'd been over the road once before, but it was the driver's 
first time. There’s a possibility that the mine had been laid 
at night by a German slipping back into our territory, but of 
course it may have been there all the time. We went over 
on the shoulder as we rounded a curve, going a little too 
fast. 

Ge Pe 


Our tanks were advancing across a plain, and were en- 
gaged in hot and heavy action. A Teller mine got the left 
track of my tank. None of us realized that the track had 
been smashed; we didn’t notice this particular explosion, 
and we weren't thrown against the sides of the tank or any- 
thing like that. We were in the heat of battle, and were 
firing continuously. I tried to back off to execute a ma- 
neuver, and only then did I realize that the track was 
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broken and off. At this point we were hit by an 88 ang 
were set on fire. I gave the order to abandon the tank. The 
driver was wounded as he was climbing out. 

A couple of minutes later | was lying on my bell 
keeping as well down as possible and trying to dress th: 
driver’s wound. He was lying on his back. ‘There was a h« 


of a lot of action going on. I happened to move my leg 
just a little, and it may have caught a wire which detonated 


an antipe ‘rsonnel mine. I hadn't noticed any wire, be: 


I'd been so busy trying to dress the driver's wound and 


meanwhile avoid all the fire which was going on overhead 
Maybe the pressure of my foot or leg would have bee: 
enough to detonate a pressure-type igniter—even whik 


was lying prone. I’m not sure about this. I wish that I'd 


investigated the ground for trip wires, or for those 
three- pronged igniters that stick up just above the ground 
or for suspicious signs of any kind. When I realized that 
Teller mine had got our tank track, I should have ha 
sense enough to suspect the presence of antipersonn 
mines, too. The Germans very often lay Ss and other 
oe types near their Ts. 


don’t want to sound at all boastful, but up until this 


hoe I hadn’t felt nervous, and honestly I still didn’t. Pe: 
haps it was because so much hell was popping that no on 
thing had a demoralizing effect. Anyway, when the min 
got my foot—it put a good many fragments here and 1 ther 


in both le gs, too—I had to leave the driver and start crawling 


back across the plain. I crawled back more than a mil 
kept looking for buried mines, too, believe me! Eventual 
I was rescued by a British tank. 

The Germans use mines so liberally, 


especially when 
they're on the defensive, 


that you ve got to suspect every 


sodieehdiehesieiemescamntiiaaatiaeetne nanemeemetenndaindeneeneniee 


inch of ground. I’m not trying to make a high-sounding 


statement for effect. I’m speaking literally! 
4 a. 


The Germans mine natural tank runs. During a wit! 
drawal they are especially likely to lay Teller mines in p 
sitions that afford good defilade for tanks. 


y v A 


By and large, you won't find booby traps in pl aces that 
are inaccessible. If you make your own trail, you're likely 
to be a lot safer. We soon learn to leave suspicious look 
ing objects alone and notify the Engineers. Once my pi 
toon worked for the better part of a day in a little clearing 
paying absolutely no attention to a beautiful silver wate 
that lay on the ground right smack in the middle of 
When we finally left the clearing, the Engineers still hada‘ 
come up. Even so, we left the watch lying there. Don! 
think we didn’t arrive at this state of discipline throug! 
experience, though! 


y y 7 


In paths and defiles the Germans used antipersonn 
switches that they had captured from the British. An ant 
personnel switch is a pressure- release device, shaped like # 
pencil. It usually is sunk in a path or narrow defile and #8 
three-quarters-inch tip concealed with mud, dirt, or leaves 
It shoots a bullet upward. They go up through your foot 


or through the tire of a vehicle. 
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Reports from the SWP 









Rifle Platoon in Attack 


By Lieurenant X 






My platoon participated in three different attacks in the 
urse of the operations known as the Battle of Sanananda. 
| of these attacks were prepared assaults of organized po 
tions, the preparation consisting of an artillery bombard- 
ent (25-pounders) followed be a mortar bombardment 
Omm and 81mm mortars) of the Jap positions. Prior to 
e artillery bombardment, my platoon formed approxi- 
tely 100 yards from the Jap front line. During the mortar 
yon eobquieaint, my platoon advanced as close to the Jap front 
as the supporting fire permitted. The assault was 
inched when the mortars lifted their fire from the Jap 
nt line to targets in rear thereof; 1 was told when to take 
) the assault by my company commander, who maintained 
ymmunication with me by means of a sound-powered tele 
phone. 















all three attacks, my platoon was deployed in a line of 
ak covering a front of 25-50 yards. In the first attack, 
squads advanced in squad columns (no stagger); in the 
ther two, squad wedges were used. Interval between 
skirmishers was three to five paces. 
[he first attack was by short rushes by individuals; other 
tacks were made at a fast walk. E xperience proved that 
ntinuous advance was preferable to individual rushes 
ecause moving men present poorer targets for Jap snipers 
than stationary ones. The men who became casualties were 
those who paused between rushes. 
\ll automatic weapons (BARs and submachine guns 
their fire into treetops, searching them for snipers. 
Upon reaching the enemy's bunkers, we mopped them 
with hand grenades. 






















Each man carried four or five. 
We then reorganized under the protection ol small out 


] 
lards 







My initial post was in the center of the center squad, but 
| went wherever my presence was ne cessary. I had to move 
trom squad to squ: ad whenever I wanted to issue orders. 
\rm-and-hand signals could not be used in the jungle. 
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Reconnaissance Patrols 


By First Serceant Y 







the course of the Battle of Sanananda in New Guinea, 

s the leader of three patrols, sent out to accurately Jo 

> points on the perimeter of the Jap position to our front. 

‘hese patrols consisted of three men each, including 

We were given a general direction of advance, and 

moved forward we laid a line which connected us with 

cimental headquarters by sound- powered telephone. ] 
tried the phone and reported i in at least every ten minutes. 

eports included the length and the azimuth of each 

our movement so that the route followed could be 

accurately plotted on a map. 
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Nipping the Jap in the Jungle 


Our advance was through heavy jungle and shoulder: 
deep swamps. No machete work was attempted for fear ol 
making noises that would alarm the Japs. For the same 
reason, we moved as noiselessly as p ssible. Only one man 
moved at a time, and while he was inching his way forward, 
the other two covered him. Seldom did more than fifteen 
yards separate two members of the patrol 

In this manner we succeeded in twice getting within 
twenty yards of Japs who were at work building ter rs 
However, our movement was slow; so slow that although 
our round trips were never more than half a mile long, it 
took us two hours in one case, three hours in anothe 4 and 
five hours in the third case, to accomplish our mission 


Exploitation Patrols 
By Srarr SERGEANT Z 


Following the defeat of the Japs in the Buna-Gona area 
of New Guinea, | was detailed as the leader of seven dif 
ferent patrols that were sent out in search of Japs that got 
away. Four of these patrols consisted of eighteen men each 
the other three consisted of 
patrol included a 


On each occasion, we were out about three days 


twenty-one men each Fach 
first-aid man 


We were given an objective (usually some native villag 
and the route to be followed, but the maps we wer 
furnished were not very good. Most of our mo vement wa 
over jungle tracks such that we had to move in single fil 

In every case, we used the same formation—a point 
consisting of three men (two armed with submachin 
guns), followed approximately ten yards by the main 
body; a rear guard consisting of three men, followed th« 
main body at approximately ten yards’ distance; the main 
body marched in single file, with three to five paces between 
individuals. 

I generally marched with the point. 

Altogether we killed fourteen Japs. We caught them all 
in native villages where they had gone to get a from the 
native gardens, and only had one shot fired at us 

T he method | used was to surround each en occu 
pied by Japs, then close in and clean it up. 

We bivouac ked at night so as to form a perime ter about 
thirty yards in diameter. My men were disposed in groups 
of three men each. The three men in each group took turns 
on guard. 

Our equipment consisted of arms, ammunition and haver 
sacks, in which we carried our rations (bully beef, hard 
tack, and tea, but no sugar 


. Each man carried an intrench 
ing tool and a shelter half. No mosquito bars or blanket: 
were carried. Two machetes and a supply of chlorinating 
pills and quinine were taken along with each patrol 

Total ammunition expenditure for all seven patrols was 
approximately 100 rounds of caliber 
of caliber .45 ammunition. 


30 and 200 rounds 

















The March 


By eleven-thirty of the night before the attack, two of the 
division's three combat teams had broken camp and moved 
up to the jumping-off point near the Rangers’ outpost. 
Where it passed the outpost on the cone-shaped hill, the 
road mounted a rise in the ground and was lifted still higher 
on its embankment. You could stand on the road and look 
back towards Gafsa, with the vast plain dropping away 
just enough so that you could see over the tops of the ve- 
hicles that now covered it. 

The straight road ran parallel with the mountain range, 
only a mile or two away from where the foothills became 
steep. Pressed between the road and the mountain, and 
sprawled out on the side of the road away from the moun- 
tain, were thousands upon thousands of gray shapes, big 
and little, each casting its black shadow in the moonlight. 
Off to the left of the road, an antitank battery had scratched 
itself into the uneven rock and sand. The black steel barrels 
of its guns reflected the moonlight in lines of silver. Behind 
them, the first shadows that the eye picked out were of big 
vehicles, big trucks, tanks, weapon carriers. Between and 
amongst these monsters you could pick out the smaller 
shadows of the little peeps. 

The vehicles were all motionless but still the plains 
seemed alive. ‘The surface of the desert was in motion. The 


*Condensed from The Battle is the Pay-Off. Copyright 1943 by Ralph 
Ingersoll. Reprinted by permission of the author and Harcourt, Brace & 
Company, publishers. 


motion was slow and without clear pattern. Then you 
realized that the motion was of men—of many, many men, 
all moving—moving away from the road and up towards the 
front edge of the line of vehicles. The men were moving, 
some in lines and some scattered, without formation. 

Listening, you could hear two sounds. You could hear 
from far away the sound of motors running; way back they 
must be still moving up the road; and from all about, like 
the sighing of the sea, there was the scraping and shuffling 
of thousands of feet on sand and rock. ‘Through the shut 
fling noise, came the clicking of stone on stone, fainter still 
than the shuffling. And, still fainter, came the light cl wi 
of metal on metal, as someone loaded a gun or slid a 
in and out or banged some piece of metal equipment against 
another. 

Other than these there were no sounds, no voices, no nor- 
mal sounds of movement. 

Thus was the attack mounted and waiting. Thus we 

came to it, the platoon lieutenant and I, walking back t 

our own lines from the space between the lines which ha 
been protected by a mine field which we had now re 
moved. All that we saw in the moonlight would attack with 
the dawn. . 

The batteries near the Rangers’ outpost were - | t 
fire down the road by which we had come back to t! 


The officers we passed in the peep had been going uj 
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choose a point from which they might observe the fire of 
these batteries. Presently, wire would go up to them so that 
they could telephone back when the batteries began to 
shoot, to observe and correct the fire. 

[here were two batteries sited near the Ranger post. One, 
vou could see, was set to fire down the road that led to Sfax; 
the other down the road that led to Gabes. Now that our 
wn mine fields were no longer in front of the lines to slow 
lown any enemy force that might come, these guns would 
to take over that task. The division was about to at- 
tack, and these guns were braced against counterattack. 

[his much of the battle plan I knew: that what we saw 
there on the plain was the making of not one battle but of 
two. There were two combat teams there which, with the 
or n, would advance along each fork of the road. The suc- 
of the attack on the Gabes road was completely depend- 
n the attack that was to take the left fork towards 
So our attack—the one on the Sfax road—was to be 
given six hours’ head start. 


ent 
} 


St iX 


Che reason for this dependence was clear on the map. 


The right fork of the road, that led to Gabes, stretched 
across open plain, bounded on one side by a salt lake and 
m the other by the clifflike mountain wall. If an attack had 
over there neither had the defense. The road that led 
to 0S 1x, on the other hand, entered a mountain pass so easy 
to defend that military experts would be pardoned the use 
of the = weed impregnable in describing it. 
[t was shaped like a cross section of a funnel. Across the 





‘ee 


Illustrated by Lieutenant James A. Ernst 


mouth of the funnel were W ide belts of enemy mines they 
were marked on our map—and behind these mines were 
thick aprons of wire. The narrow road between had heavy 
stone roadblocks at intervals and more mine fields between 
them. Up the irregular sides of the funnel, placed each one 
above and behind the other, were gun positions dug into the 
rock. Either side of the funnel could cover the other side, 
and both sides fired out across the and the 
There were antitank rifles and heavy machine guns and 
light machine guns and, farther back in the valley, 88mm 
howitzers. 


wire mines 


It presented a fantastic problem in frontal assault. Our 
artillery could only fire on the position in full view on the 
flat plains, while the fire of all the enemy's guns interlocked 
to rain death on anyone who ap proached the mouth of the 
funnel on foot. 

Now not only was this funnel difficult of entrance, but its 
mouth pointed out across the road that led to the other bat 
tlefie ld. If the column atte acking on the Gabes roz id ran the 
gauntlet and dashed by to by-pass this death trap, it would 
be at the mercy of an attack launched from the mouth of 
this funnel. The enemy could here come out on the flank 
of the other battle. 

So the funnel that led to Sfax had to be first put out of 
action and then captured before it was safe to advance in the 
other direction. 
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Capturing the funnel, then, was to be our objective; our 
two missions were first to deny the enemy the use of the 
funnel, thus protecting the flank of the other battle, and, 
second, to take the funnel itself as a second avenue of exit 
from the mountains to the plains in Rommel’s rear. The 
funnel would always be a secondary avenue because the 
road to Sfax was a dirt road and, as I presently was to find 
out, very vulnerable to bombing in the narrow neck of the 
funnel. The hard-surfaced road was the one that forked to 
the south towards Gabes, and in that direction there were 
no narrow bottlenecks. 

“Our mission”--“we” were one of the three combat teams 
of the Ist Division. Our combat team—called the 26th— 
had the Ist Ranger Battalion attached to it. Company D of 
the Ist Engineer Battalion was in turn attached to the 
Ranger battalion. That means that “we” were some 5,000 
infantrymen, plus a battalion of field artillery which is a 
normal component of a combat team. 

The enemy understood the funnel as it was described 
above. He knew the ease with which it could be defended 
from frontal attack. Standing in the funnel, the enemy 
looked at* its steep sides rising 1,800 feet, in some parts 
almost vertically, to sharp, jagged peaks. He said to Sim. 
self: “These sides are no problem, os only mountain goats 
could climb them. There’s only the mouth of the funnel to 
defend.” So the enemy dug his positions and sited his guns 
and laid his mines and his wire to make the entrance of the 
funnel impregnable. And in the high peaks on either side 
he saw only sites for observation posts from which to look 
a long way off and give warning if the Americans were mass- 
ing for an attack. What he did not understand was the vul- 
nerability of his position to an attack delivered not at the 
mouth but in the very neck of the funnel itself. Nor did he 
know that a way existed by which such an attack might be 
delivered. 

The Americans understood both those facts although 
neither could be understood from the map alone. Even the 
largest scale maps showed only rough cathe of the funnel 
and gave no details of the character of its sides. A surveying 
party might have worked a year to map the contours of the 
pass accurately and in detail. Apparently, no surveyor had 
ever tried to master it, and the contours on the best French 
map were about as accurate—and no more—as a freehand 
sketch could make them. The reconnaissance parties of the 
American Rangers, the scouts and the patrols, had learned 
the meaning of the rocks and hills first-hand. They had 
learned them rapidly and accurately in a very few nights, 
slipping and scrambling up around the edge of the enemy's 
position. And, as in all good intelligence work, every means 
of obtaining information had been used. To their own first- 
hand knowledge, they had added the knowledge of Arab 
shepherds. 

And so, on the day before the attack began, the Ameri- 
cans knew and understood something of which the Ger- 
mans and the Italians were ignorant—that the north face 
of the pass they held was broken and cut into a succession 
of gorges, crevices, saddles and slopes. These twisted and 
turned, here rising three hundred feet and there dropping 
two hundred. Linked together thev could serve as a path 
along which men could pass single file. 

As the crow flies, the distance was only five miles. Taking 
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ten or twelve, a man could manage it walking in all bu: one 
place. There, he would have twenty feet of mountain 
climbing, but if there were a chain of men, one man could 
help another. 

If the enemy had perceived this fact, he would also have 
perceived that the whole route could be traversed withou 
once silhouetting a man against the skyline, or exposin 
him to direct observation from within the pass. And he 
would have seen that the end of this route came out in g 
narrow defile just back of the thousand-foot peak which 
formed the wall of the very narrowest part of the funnel, in 
other words, directly in the rear of his defensive position. 

Knowing these things, the enemy could have foretold 
his defeat if he ever allowed the Americans to surprise him 
by coming this circuitous way. Once on the hill over the 
narrowest part of his position, the Americans would be 
breathing ian the back of his neck. He could not turn to 
fight them except at a disadvantage. He would be fighting 
uphill and without cover instead of the other way around, 
as at the mouth of the funnel. 

It is equally true that if the enemy had known these 
things he would never have been surprised, for there was 
hardly a spot in the long line of march up and down the 


mountainside that he could not have defended with a single ff 


section of machine guns. 


The plan of attack was brilliant, but it had also to be | 


delivered brilliantly. It involved the handling of thousands 
of men and weapons with delicacy and precision. 
Moreover, as you could see at a glance, once you under 
stood the terrain and its problem, the attack had not only to 
be delivered as a surprise but it had also to be so sudden 
and shocking, so violent and dramatic, that it paralyzed 
This was because, had it been any less than paralyzing, 
the enemy might have massed his troops to counterattack, 
in which event he would soon neutralize the Americans 
hilltop advantage. For, obviously, while they could get to 


the hilltop, the Americans could take no weapons of any § 


size with them and for what weapons they could carry, they 
would also have to carry ammunition. The men defending 
the valley, then, had only the ammunition the Americans 
carried on their backs to fear, and this would be a quickly 
expendable item. After that, they would be as harmless as 
mountain goats. 

The defenders’ position at the mouth of the funnel was 
so strong that they had never to worry about it and could 
leave a dozen men there while they hunted down the 
wretches who had the temerity to climb on their backs with 
only a few mortar shells and a bandoleer of rifle ammunition 
apiece. 

To forestall this possibility, the American attack had to 
rely on surprise, shock, and terror—once again like Indians 
they must come with war whoops. 

All this was part of the battle plan, foreseen and planned 
for. To get there first and to deliver the stunner, there were 
the Rangers. The Rangers were to attack violently in | rder 
to pin the enemy to their dugouts and foxholes. Then the 
infantry was to follow and finish the job of harrying the 
enemy out of their holes. The success of the first attack— 
which would simply tie the enemy down—would achieve 
the combat team’s first mission: to deny the enemy the use 


of the road through the gap. Thus the flank of the other 
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battle would be protected. The second mission, the capture 
of the gap itself, would then be only a matter of time and 
effort. For the enemy positions, immobilized under fire, 
could be attacked piecemeal, by our infantry, concentrating 
on one point after another. 

The Rangers brought Company D of the Ist Engineer 
Battalion with them because Company D had a battery of 
8lmm. mortars—and because amongst the combat engi- 
neers, who are no sissies, Company D had some spccial 
reputation for aggressive night reconnaissance. The Rang- 
ers themselves had light mortars, G(Omm. The Engineers’ 
81mm. mortars were to be the Rangers’ heavy artillery. 

The last communication D company got from the Rang- 
ers colonel before it shoved off with them was brought by its 
own Captain Henry. His hell squads squatted on the rocks 
around him, and behind him the gunners from the half- 
tracks rested against the heavy parts of the mortars which 
they were about to shoulder. Even in the moonlight, you 
could see that Captain Henry was put out about something. 
He looked his men over a minute before speaking and 
then said very slowly and in a whisper, but a loud and dis- 
tinct whisper: “I’ve just come from Colonel Chittenden of 
the Rangers, who is now our commanding officer. I want 
you to know that he only asked me one question. He asked 
me if I thought you men could keep up with his Rangers. 
When you get tired, think about that.” 

The scene was complicated. Company D of the Engi- 
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neers had moved from the rocks where I had left them 
resting and were forming by the side of the road, strag- 
gling in irregular columns. The captain appeared, said 
“Oh, here you are,” and told me to wait with the troops 
for a runner who would tcll me where the Rangers wanted 
us. He disappeared again. All about in the darkness, of 
ficers and men of other units were moving. The runner 
came purposefully through the crowd and I| guessed it was 
he because he came from the hill where I knew the Rang 
ers were. When he pushed to the edge of the road he 
stopped and looked uncertainly about him. I asked him if 
he was looking for the Engineers, and he answered me with 
authority. 

“Colonel Chittenden wants you to bring your men up 
to the foot of the hill there. You are to follow me and I 
will show you where.” 

Both of the platoon lieutenants were with me now. We 
passed word down the column and set off after the guide, 
who had not waited for an answer but was disappearing 
into the crowd. He took us a short way up the side of the 
hill by the road, motioned to where he wanted us and 
went off at a trot. When D company got up there, its men 
fell into their places in columns of squads and I stood on 
a rock where they could sce me and waved at them to sit 
down because I wanted them to rest until the last minute. 

I could look back from where we were and see the slopes 
and the plain even more clearly. The foreground of the 
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scene was beginning to make sense. From the milling 
troops near the road, files of men were breaking off and 
climbing up the slope parallel with the track that we took. 
Line after line formed and merged and was led up the 
slope. There was no clue to which unit was which, but 
these were infantrymen. The units were being sorted and 
runners were darting from one to the other, trying to find 
who was where and get word back to their COs. There 
were no orders called. The only sounds were still the scrap- 
ing of feet, the small noises of metal and rock touching and 
far away the steady throb of many motors running. 

The slope was now lined with columns as far as the 
shadows could be made out clearly, and the men were down 
uff their feet and sitting or lying on the ground again. 

I looked up at the hill under which we waited. Now 
that the moon was higher I could see that the hillside was 
marked with scores of small burrowings. This was the side 
of the hill that was away from the enemy and the burrow- 
ings were where the Rangers lived. As I watched, they 
were coming out from dugouts and striking the pup tents 
that they had set up here and there on scratched-out ter- 
races. The hillside was alive with activity. The Rangers 
were dropping down out of their bivouac in twos and threes 
and ones, running rapidly down. When they came to where 
D company waited, they pushed through and over us. Just 
beyond us they began their lining up. I thought of men 
coming out of their barracks for the chow line at home. 
lt seemed the same except there was no horseplay. 

Our men carried no packs but the Rangers had light 
packs attached to their shoulder harnesses. Otherwise, our 
uniform was like theirs—leggins, trousers, field jacket and 
helmet. When our men had frst climbed from their trucks, 
the captain had noticed that some of them wore over their 
trousers the heavy, almost waterproof, ankle-tight overalls 
that was the bottom half of the armored force battle dress. 
Most of the engineers had them and wore them in the 
hiting chill of Tunisia’s spring. The captain called in the 
sergeants and said rather sharply, “Tell them to take those 
things off. Nothing but leggins and trousers. They have a 
lot of climbing to do”—and the battle overalls had come 
off and been sent back in one of the trucks. 

I stood waiting there, watching the scene of ghostly 
preparation, of order emerging without orders. In five to 
ten minutes Captain Henry was back. There was a tall 
young soldier with him. Instead of a rifle, he had strapped 
over his shoulder the box with the long rod on it which 
is the 511 U. S. Signal Corps radio—the walkie-talkie. He 
held the microphone for it in his hand. The pair came up 
to me and the captain motioned to the two lieutenants. 

“We are to be the third company in the line of march,” 
he said. “Our line of march will be the two hell squads 
first, and then the mortars. I'll take the head of the column 
with Ingersoll and you two take your platoons. I want Ser- 
geant Chervassy with me and this is our radio communica- 
tion with the Rangers. The show starts any minute now.” 

And then, as a ce thought, he motioned to the men for 
their attention and told them what Colonel Chittenden of 
the Rangers had said about keeping up. 

Even while he was talking, I saw it begin, noticing that 
the columns nearest us were all on their feet and now first 
one and then another had begun to move up the hillside 
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back away from the road. Now my only problem would bx 
to avoid losing the captain. Seven hours’ acquaintance }yad 
convinced me that he was an elusive fellow, given to dis 
appearing without warning. I looked at his silhouette. }, 
was a small, slight man, quick of movement. The 
identification, | thought, was the gun on his shoulder. |}, 
lieutenant had been right. He carried a weapon the like of 
which I had not seen before. It had a long thin blue stc¢ 
barrel, and I could make out only that it took some | ind 
of clip. I said to him: 

“If you like, I will keep the sergeant and the radio wit 
me. We'll keep as close to you as we can but you wil! al 
ways know the three of us will be together.” 

He said, “OK. Good,” and his eye catching some mov. 
ment in the column nearest us, he was off. 

The tall young man with the radio, who had been listen 
ing intently, swung in behind me when I followed. ‘The 
sergeant was already in motion. The columns around u: 
had paid no apparent attention to us but there were whis 
pered orders back and forth now, and as we drew farthe: 
up the slopes, the Rangers fell into their marching for 
mation. They marched in two long, wavy lines about fi!t 
feet apart. . 

Captain Henry was trying to find our place in the flotilla 
and while I steered as straight a course as I could, he darted 
away to whisper to such Ranger officers as he could identify 
The Rangers were used to working together at night. The 


vA 


knew each other's sounds and shape. But our company had 


never marched with them before and we could not te! 
who was who. Moreover, the Rangers had a way of stan 
ing a march at a pace that would be a jog trot for the ave: 
age man. First one Ranger company then another drew 
away from us. You could tell when a company passed fo: 
between companies the line would be broken for a spac 
of ten or fifteen fect. The Rangers’ junior officers had ne 
apparently heard that they were going to have compan) 
on the march. They met Henry's questions blankly wit! 
shakes of the head. Finally, the young man with the radi 
said very respectfully: “That is E company going by now 
sir. It seems likely that would be the last of the column. 

Captain Henry said nothing about the lost marching 
order and we fell in behind E company. The Ranger wit! 
the radio continued in charge. He said, again very hes 
tantly: 

“It's the Rangers’ custom, sir, to march with half of eact 
squad in each column. That would be half of each of you 
squads in this column and half in the other.” 

Captain Henry took a few steps before deciding how ' 
handle this and then, with a shake of his head, motione¢ 
me to do something about it. Splitting the squads in he! 
was too complicated. I split the company instead by moti 
ing two platoons out of line and waving them over in" 
the wake of the second Ranger column. 

During the time these simple things happened, we we" 
all very busy. The men had been sprawled out, relax 
and had only a moment's warning to be on their feet. The 
had their gear to adjust and all of them had then to get ir 
rapid motion in an orderly column. It was immediate! 
apparent—we could not know until that second—that w 
were to march over neither road nor trail but across country 

Marching across country there meant marching on a har’ 
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surface so littered with small and medium pebbles and 
rocks the size of two or three fists held together that there 
vas nowhere space between them to set a foot firmly on 
the solid ground. Moreover, the ground beneath these rocks 
vas not level but rising. As it rose, it seemed to weave and 
lt from side to side, so that sometimes we walked up a 
lope and sometimes along one side of a slope and some- 
times along the other. The only thing that was constant 
t the beginning of the march was that the end of any 
given ten steps we were several feet higher than we had 
een at the beginning. 
Now, a little over half of the men in the Engineers col- 
imn, like myself, carried only a rifle, rations, grenades and 


assorted ammunition, but this equipment was not packed 


in a carrier which could be ignored. It was stuffed into the 
bosoms of our field jackets, bulged from the pockets, was 
lraped around the waist and over the shoulders. It would 
have taken some doing to settle all this gear for a march on 
1 level highway, yet each man for himself had to arrange 
his gear for walking while moving at a rapid scramble 
ver impossible footing. 

The men in the other Engineer squads were, in addi- 
tion, juggling thirty-five to forty-five-pound pieces of mor- 
cars, trying to balance them on their shoulders or get them 
snug undes their arms or find any way they could be held 
except by sheer power of finger muscles. And for the off 
ers, who also each carried weapons, ammunition, and 
cations, there were these things to do and some way to 
find to give comfort or counsel to the men who were hav 
ng the hardest time of it. Communication was by passing 
hack messages whispered over shoulders. Captain Henry 
could do nothing but send back word that the men who 
vere not carrying mortar parts should team up with men 
who were and that each should take turn and turnabout 
so that no one would have to juggle the mortars continu 
yusly. 

Meanwhile, I had my own special distraction. Not hav- 
ng had a dress rehearsal, I had not foreseen the flaws in 
my costume that were presently to develop. My pistol belt 

was too loose and, weighted down with pistol, ammunition 
sad full canteen, it began to ride on my hips, just where 
the motion of my legs began. This let the second belt, the 
me that had nothing but ammunition in it, inch down 
cross my belly until it reached the bottom of the field 
jacket. As soon as it did so, all the truck that I had stuffed 
n the front of the field jacket began to jounce, jiggle, 

squeeze and wedge until first a can of ration and then a 
heavy grenade and then a stick of candy would come oozing 
ut. This would then force me to hold the whole impend- 
ng landslide in with one hand. Which in turn threw my 
shoulders out of line, whereupon the M1 promptly kited 
ir a on its sling and banged me in the back of the 
hel; 

[| new that I would never be able to regain my place if 

pped for even a few seconds to try to adjust affairs. 
On - was barely able to manage the pace, fresh and untired, 
because of the treacherous carpet of loose rock. Walk over 
it one might, with God on his side. Run over it, never— 
nd if one fell behind one would have to run to catch up. 

All I could do, stumbling, too breathless even to curse, 
was to fish wildly in my breast with my one free hand and 
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haul out items and try to stuff them in my already full 
pockets in such a way that they would stick there. And 
then laboriously work the top belt up to where it would 
hold together the walking sack that I had become. And 
next get some kind of a hitch in the pistol belt. And, 
finally, get my rifle slung off one shoulder and across to the 
other, in the hope that it would ride still for a few more 
steps. Within a sere and fifty yards I was panting, and 
I do not remember really ceasing to pant, or breathing 
simply and normally again, until well after the battle was 
under way the next morning. 

That was the way it was in the beginning of the march: 
everyone was so busy that time and space were lost com- 
pletely and there was only the ludicrous motion of tripping 
and stumbling on, batting oneself in the head with a rifle 
or the barrel of a mortar and trying to stick things down 
in overfilled pockets and take hitches in belts. ' 

When the world around me again became reality, the 
scene had changed just as completely as the scene on the 
road between the time I had gone forward to the mine 
field and come pack to the start of the attack. When I first 
got my head up.and could look around, having so far seen 
only Captain Henry’s heels and the rocks that rolled from 
under them to roll in turn under mine, the landscape 
around us was as bare and desolate as it had been alive and 
peopled with men when we had begun. There were only 
the bare sides of the mountains now on both sides of us. 
The moon that had been bright on the plains and in the 
foothills had gone. The moon had not really gone, it was 
we who had moved so deep into the mountains that the 
moon had not yet risen to where it could shine on us. It 
was dark and still. Looking ahead, beyond the shiny barrel 
of Captain Henry’s Italian machine gun, I could see only 
the last two or three of the retreating figures of the com- 
pany ahead. Behind, after a dozen or so men, there was 
nothing. 

I had my first experience with a sensation that was to 
recur during the night, a sensation of awakening. I had 
been so wholly concentrated on keeping my place and my 
footing—like a man running across a river on logs—that I 
had become oblivious of everything else. Now, mastering 
my balance, it was as if I had awakened or come to. 

I looked at my watch. It was a little after one. The pace 
was not as fast as it had been, and the way here was almost 
level. I noticed that the moonless sky was still clear and 
perceived that when the moon cleared the mountain tops 
and shone down on the valley it would be bright again. I 
thought, “An hour out. We must be about in back of the 
first Italian wire on the other side of the mountain to the 
tight—just beyond the place T walked out to our mine 
fields.” 

I could not judge how long our column was or how far 
ahead the first man in the Rangers company would be now. 
It was very still and obviously no one was in trouble yet, 
for trouble is usually noisy and in these mountains even a 
small noise would reverberate. I observed that the tem- 
perature was ideal for climbing; it was neither too hot nor 
too cold, but simply fresh and clear. There was no wind 
where we were down in the bottom of the valley. I thought 
if I could only see men a few feet ahead, no enemy could 
see them any farther—but if there were listening posts 
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about, the sighing shuffle of hundreds of feet and the little 
clickings of the rocks would not be hard to pick up. 

I thought, “Good God, nobody can be surprised by this 
attack!” Only an hour ago I had stood on just a slight rise 
of ground and the whole = back there was peopled 
with live and moving shadows. The movement on that 
plain must have been visible for miles in the moonlight 
1 could no longer hear the throbbing of motors on the road 
back near Cafsa. We were down inside the mountain; 
now. I thought: “Well, I could not hear the motors when 
we were at the mine field, close to the enemy lines. No, 
from there I would not be able to see the motion at the 
Ranger post either.” 

So there was a chance that the advance had not yet been 
observed. I remembered the observation planes that had 
come over at dusk. I thought again that their photographs 
would show the roads empty and all the division’s bivouac 
of the day before still in place. 

I also thought, what the hell do I know about these 


things. I have never been in a battle before and this is al] § 


book talk. This is talk in the mess hall at Camp Edwards ) 


about maneuvers. God knows how it happens out here, f 
either better or worse. We never really thought we were § 


hot in camp. We always thought that out in the theater 


they would do it better—the sentry would never daydream, fj 


the communications would always work and our unit 


would always be where and when they were supposed to 


be—we could see a hundred flaws in everything we did, ff 


hundred ways in which an alert enemy could beat us by 
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capitalizing on our errors. Sometimes we made big talk § 


about what our outfit could do in action but we always 
knew it was just that. 

Well, here I was, marching along behind a real live 
enemy’s line. That wasn’t big talk or little talk or any talk 


at all. That was just happening and it was happening the f 


way it would happen and there was nothing I could de 


some battle plan that none of us then understood. 

I thought of the rifle that then rested a little easier on 
my shoulder, and how swell it felt after my good day on 
the range, the day when the first eleven shots were al 
bull’s-eyes and I would have gone on making bull’s-eyes i 
I hadn’t got score fever and grown so tense that I had t 
take the rifle down from my shoulder, look around and 
blink my eyes and take long breaths and try to relax be 
tween shots. I thought of Jonesy, who was an old soldier 
and my scorer, lying there next to me on the firing line a! 
the range, so excited by my score that he made me stil 
more nervous, telling me, “Now all you have to do is keep 
calm.” And the lieutenant, who was the range officer 
whose shooting I admired very much, walking down the 
line towards me and saying, “Take your time, take you 
time.” Everyone else had finished shooting except for the 
rapid fire and down the firing line they were sitting © 
standing, looking at me and looking out across the range # 
my target which was the only one in the butts that was up 
And then my saying to myself, “Well, it might as well be 
now,” and aiming and seeing the vibration of the barre 
of my gun in the sights and knowing that I was now © 
tense that the trigger squeeze would have to get the bullet 
in the target—knowing that I would have to catch the 
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movement of the muzzle just as the sights came on the 
arget and squeeze then before the tremble in my left 
rm had thrown the gun out of line again. And then 
squeezing and seeing the target go down without either 














- eeling the recoil of ‘the gun or hearing the muzzle blast, 
| was so anxious about the target. And the target coming up 
. BP and that second before the marker shows, and then the 
1 marker, round and white, over the black bull’s-eye. And 
s @ | had put another in. 
D And I remembered, at the end of that day, feeling won- 
) lerful. I felt that there was nothing as a soldier that I was 
fe afraid of because I could shoot straight—and shooting 
straight is more than just pointing a steel barrel and trip- 
n ping the hammer with the trigger. It is a feeling so strong 
id me satisfying that it must come in the blood from days 
hs when men were hunters. Or maybe Freud could explain 
ac it. I remember thinking, marching in from the range that 
day, after the kidding and the congratulations, “Well, to 
se hell with it, let it blow; I don’t care where I go as a soldier. 
al] [| know I can shoot now.” 
ds And now walking in the dark with a rifle like that rifle 
Te on my shoulder, towards an enemy that was to be shot, I 
ere felt ncither afraid nor unafraid. I could think back to that 
tet I} old feeling about a rifle but could not feel it again. It was 
'm, only walking, walking, walking over loose rock on hard 
ais J} ground and it was purely speculation about how far away 
te the enemy was, or where we were, or what would happen 
1a next. 
by These idle thoughts and lots of others passed the time as 
talk B} we marched. You can think a lot of thoughts marching 
ays B® towards a battle because you are very wide awake, and 


because your feet are in the thythm of walking and there’s 


live nothing else to do. Later on, when the moon came out and 
talk B® it was very beautiful marching through the mountain, I 
the B§ stopped thinking anything at all and simply enjoyed the 
1 de scenery 
ifter No one will believe how beautiful it was on that march 
} after the moon came out, so beautiful it made you forget 
t 00 §% about the war. The deep valleys, the jagged peaks, the 
y on 


play of moonlight and shadow in the gorges, the delicate 
e al @® translucent puffs of clouds that drifted slowly across the 
B edge of the moon as it rose higher and arched across the 
B® sky—all these were themes in a symphony in gray and silver 
and # tones. With each turn through the valley, all the shapes 
changed and rearranged themselves and made new and 
stirring patterns. The moonlight reflected from one wall 


ne a of the chasm to the other and back again and became very, 
> St" BB very bright. Going over the saddle of a hill, you could see 
he the line of men for several hundred yards ahead, winding 
nce down the hillside, figures in soft silver armor. 

n the Slowly the moon counted off the hours as it crossed the 
yout 


: It was after two, it was after three, it was after four. 
yr the a column no longer moved steadily now but went for- 
| fifteen or twenty minutes and then halted. Something 


nge at the d was holding the column up. It was the little halts ' 

ag tha t saved me. I could feel my feet wearing out and my | 
“ legs | egan to ache steadily and what I carried was notice- | 
parte’ ably heavier. I wanted very much to smoke. The last of | 
ow © the orders passed back through the line was: no smoking 


bullet 


bbe and no talking. When we halted, each man dropped where 


he was. The captain and the tall young man with the radio 
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and | were a group. One ot us would take out a stick of 
candy drops and each of the others would pry one off the 
top and put it in his mouth. The radio was alive and when 
everyone was still you could hear a high thin note from its 
speaker. About three o'clock, one of the lieutenants came 
stumbling up and whispered to Henry. 

“Flow much farther?” 

Henry shook his head and shrugged his shoulders. We 
had stopped and the lieutenant turned and looked at me. 
His face was full of concern. I looked at my watch. We 
had been marching over three hours but I did not think 
we had covered more than two or two and a half miles in a 
straight line. He looked so concerned that I whispered, 
‘Half-way, maybe.” 

The lieutenant looked back at the captain and said, 
“That's bad, that’s very bad. The mortars are too tough for 
them.” 

The captain thought a moment and looked ahead into 
the moonlight. There was a climb and then there was a 
drop and as far as you could peer through the shadows 
only more hills, more valleys. The captain sighed and said, 
‘Let them begin dropping back. Pull connecting files from 
the squad ahead.” 

Connecting files are soldiers spaced out between ele 
ments of a march to keep contact, to relay directions, and 
show the way. 

Then he said to the boy with the radio, “Can you raise 
(‘olonel Chittenden?” 

lhe radio man looked at his watch and when he nodded, 
| knew his little set was still out of the range of the enemy. 
[ guessed, here in the mountains, that might be five miles. 
tle spoke into the microphone. “Henry to Chittenden 
Hlenry to Chittenden. Over.” 

Instantly the machine answered, “Chittenden to Henry. 
Whiat is it?” 

Henry said, “Let me have the microphone,” and whis 
pered into it. “The mortar squads are dropping back, the 
going is too tough. Connecting files out.” And then, “Any 
instructions? Over.” 

There was a few seconds’ silence on the machine. “Chit 
tenden to Henry. O.K., do the best you can. Over.” 

The men in the column ahead got to their feet and moved 
silently away. The column was off again and we marched. 
Now I walked, watching the ground ahead, playing a game 
with the ground, trying to outwit it by finding spaces 
tween the stones in which to place each footstep—or if there 
were no places, flat stones that would not tax my ankles. 
| could see now that it was going to be a question of how 
carefully I played that game for there was no reserve 
strength in my ankles, and if I put my weight on a foot 
that was not firmly on the ground my ankle would go and 
that would. be. the end of it. And I knew, too, that small 
fractions of ounces of energy would count now. I thought, 
the top of me will be all right if my feet will get me there. 
The top of me is not tired. 

The thought kept coming back to me that we were well 
behind the enemy lines now, and were coming close to a 
place where the slightest slip in the discipline of the march 
would count. The shuffling whisper of the hundreds of 


footfalls blended into a monotone. But now and then, some- 
where along the column, someone would hit a stone at the 
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wrong angle and it would clatter down the hillside. ©, 
there would be the little tinkle of a rifle barrel tapping ; 
helmet. Then the heads in the column would raise in dix 
approval or to listen more carefully. Each man in the co) 
umn was feeling what I was beginning to feel, our near 
ness to the enemy. I began to be conscious of the blue stce! 
of the barrel of Captain Henry’s Italian rifle. It spar\ted 
and glittered in the moonlight. I had been glad I could 
spot it before so that I could identify the captain in thy 
dark. Now the barrel’s brightness annoyed me. A man on 
one of those peaks who could not see the shadows of th 
men mingling with the shadows of the rocks would won 
der about that flicker of light. The column became quiet 
there were long intervals when not even a single ston 
rolled down. Each man was walking gently, gently. 

The halts became more frequent and when it was almoy 
five we sat, breathing heavily after an especially long climb 
for many minutes. And then we moved up a few feet and 
sat again. There was a very heavy shadow just ahead and 
you could not see where the trail went. When at last we 
came to the edge of the shadow we saw why the columr 
had been hesitating. There was a real cliff here. The mer 
had to climb down it one by one. The men who were carn 
ing more than their slung rifles had to pass the equipmen 
from hand to hand. When each man went over the cliff 
he went rapidly, as the man ahead was melting into th 
darkness under his very eyes. A new fear, the fear of being 
lost or left behind, seemed to move each man and they 
went down the cliff as if it were not at the end but at th 
beginning of five hours of climbing up and down. 

Captain Henry seemed as agile as a gazelle. He was gon: 
before 1 could swing my legs over the edge of the ciif 
and look to see where I would jump, and brace myself fo 
the jump to a rock three or four feet below, and then t 
another and another and another. Down at the bottom o! 
the shadow the whole thing seemed to close up, to end 
against a huge boulder ten or fifteen feet high. Then, 
the eyes became accustomed to the darkness there, I could 
see a crevice under the boulder, down to the right. It wa: 
the only opening. I twisted onto my stomach and stuck m 
legs through it and gradually, holding my weight with m 
arm, lowered through. My feet touched something, ther 
gave way, and I went down bouncing from rock to rock 
And suddenly I was on the flat of a stream bed, quite 
alone, out of breath and panting. 

There was no way to go but along the stream bed. A lon, 
way beyond I could see moonlight again and it seemed 
from there under the cliff and the big boulder, as bright 
as sunlight. I ran towards it. The surface of the stream bec 
felt so flat and firm to feet that had been climbing so long 
over rocks that it was suddenly as if they had been bathed 
in cool water. I ran because I had not realized how muc! 
it had meant to be one of a column instead of being alone 
I wanted to be with the end of the column ahead, an‘ 
quickly. I did not want to be lost there. 

Where the stream bed came into the moonlight | almos 
collided with a doughboy standing. He whispered tone 
lessly, as he had whispered to hundreds alead of me 
“Climb to that little shelf there,” pointing, “and then cure 
to the left around the base of the hill and then at the end 
of the plateau, go down in the valley to the right.” A» 
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chen, as if it could be done, he whispered, “Keep closed up.” 

As I turned and left him, our boy with the radio came 
chrough and he was running so he collided with the sentry. 
{ motioned him to follow. 

After we passed the big drop it went very quickly. The 
footing was better and they must have been urging the 
men ahead to move faster. We caught sight of Captain 
Henry at the far end of the plateau but only for a moment. 
[he radio man stayed by me like a shadow. I didn’t see 
the sergeant again. I was peering ahead always, to find the 
end of the column and somehow keep in touch and not 
lose the way. It was a race with the moon now for the 
moon was across the sky and close to the peaks on our 
cight. There was just the first trace of growing light on 
the left. 

I was almost up to Captain Henry again when, there on 
: little knoll of grass, we came abruptly to where Colonel 
Chittenden waited. I knew it was the colonel by the glob 
of silver on his helmet, and he had another walkie-talkie 
man with him and two officers. He spoke in a loud whisper 
and there was a note almost of exultation in it. He spoke 
as if to old friends, abruptly and without introduction. 
‘Do you realize what we have done, men! Do you realize! 
We've got five whole columns through!” 

There did not seem to be any answer to this. Captain 
Henry made none. The colonel stepped closer and peered 
it him, stooping a little to look under the shadow of his 
helmet. “You’re Captain | Henry, aren't you? You're the 
fellow with the engineers. ” And then, as if coming to from 
in ecstatic reverie, looking at the watch on his wrist, “We've 
got to keep going fast now. The attack begins at six. About 
eight we'll want your mortars, and will you leave out files, 
Henry, to show the infantry the way? They could get lost 
in here.” Then the colonel’s enthusiasm bubbled up again. 
‘You know what this means to them out there, don’t you? 
We've got to get this show under way on time. Their flanks 
will be wide open if we don’t get this show. under way on 
time. But I’ve got five whole companies past here and they 
ire on up ahead.” 

Captain Henry continued to stand silently and I stood 
close by him, panting from the last hour. The colonel and 
his walkie-talkie and his two officers went off across the knoll 
of grass and disappeared. We followed, still not speaking. 

After that there were no columns to follow. The Rangers 
were gone and we were simply coming up as fast as we 
could. It was well after five, it was five-thirty, it was a 
quarter to six. Now, the valleys we walked through were 
well defined and we could not lose our way. 

You could not recall the moment it had happened, but 
the night had passed and it was light, even in the valley 
lt was fourteen minutes to six, it was twelve minutes to 
six, it was nine minutes to six. The head of our column 
had caught up with us and I could recognize the faces of 
the men of D company. They were expressionless. They 
looked neither tired nor tense now. 

We saw the man who was waiting for us a long way 
thead, standing at the top of a jagged pile of rocks. “Colone] 
Chittenden said to tell Captain Henry to hold his men 
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here. The position’s aight over this hill’—pointing almost 
straight up to the right and a little ahead, to the brow ol 
the hill silhouetted sharply against the sky. “Colonel Chit 
tenden said to tell Captain Henry to keep his men down. 
behind those rocks there.” 

Captain Henry nodded. The runner turned and went off 

As his men came up, Sergeant Chervassy motioned them 
down behind the rocks. They went where he pointed and 
each man, as he found a place tor himself, dropped down 
taking his rifle from his shoulder and stretching out his 
legs, laying his rifle across him or putting it on the ground 
beside him, then lying back against the rocks motionless 
It was eight minutes to six, it was seven minutes to Six, it 
was four minutes to six. In ones and twos, more men came 
up and these, seeing the others resting on the rocks, went 
there and rested too without being directed. Captain Henry 
and I stood and looked at the line of the hill against the 
sky. Chervassy was ahead of us. He had gone down on one 
knee and was resting on it, with the butt end of his rifle 
on the ground. 

Almost as one man all three of us saw it and the sergeam 
flung out one arm pointing and turned his head back to 
wards us, shaking it violently up and down. There 
something moving on the top of the hill there. And ; 
three of us held our rifles as if a clay pigeon were rt 
to go up and we must be alert to shoot it quickly. I got my\ 
finger inside the guard of the rifle and pressed the safety 
off. It was a man, all right, on the hilltop, and now an 
other and another. Each was doing something purposeful. 
cunning a little way, crouching, dropping out of our sight 
The figures were too small and black for us to see more 
than that they were men. At that second I was not tired 
and I could not feel my body at all. I felt very wide awake 
and alert. Then, as we watched, we could see below the 
figures on the skyline other figures climbing towards them 
We had not been able to make them out before but these 
unmistakably wore khaki and we could see the shape of 
their helmets against the gray of the hillside. We put down 
our rifles. 

I looked up at the sky and it w 
bered suddenly how much I had 
found the cigarettes in my pocket 
minutes after six. 


Ww . 


as quite light. I remem 
wanted to smoke and | 
and lit one. It was four 
It was very still in the dawnlicght. Some 
of the men who had come up and were resting under the 
rocks were already asleep in these few moments. They 
would rest there or sleep till thev were told what was wanted 
of them next. 

Then in the stillness, like a perfect accent to it, there 
came, clearly and each note perfect, the sound of a bugle 
call. Tt came up from heyond where the men were silhou 
etted against the skyline, and it echoed once or twice in the 
vallev where we were and then, before the sound was over 
the shooting began, up there and over near where the sounds 
of the bugle came from. Captain Henry looked at me and 
I looked at him, and said, “Come on, let’s go up there and 
see what's cooking.” He said to the sergeant, “Give me two 
men for runners and wait here until I send for you. Keep 
the men together.” 























The Battle 


When Captain Henry and I reached the top of the hill 
the battle had been on for fifteen or twenty minutes. Scram- 
bling up the hillside, we had heard first rifle fire and then 
the heavy coughing of a machine gun, and finally a succes- 
sion of explosions. All the sounds came from beyond the 
hill, and climbing the hill I suddenly thought it was like 
hurrying, out of breath, up the ramp of a football stadium 
with the sound of cheering from inside, knowing that the 
wee has begun and that something exciting has happened 

ut not knowing what it is and being excited and impatient. 
The only things 1 remember, climbing the hill, are the 
sounds of the firing and that fecling of excitement and want- 
ing to get quickly to where I could see what was happening. 
For the moment I ceased being a soldier and turned 
journalist. 

At the top of the climb, where we had first seen the 
Rangers silhouetted against the skyline, we found not a 
peak but an oblong plateau, bowl-shaped, higher at the 
edges than in the center. It stretched for the length of sev- 
eral city blocks, parallel to the ridge line of the higher 
mountains and therefore also parallel to the road through 
the pass. The plateau was about a block wide. Like the 
valley, the ground on it was hard and rocky but my first 
impression was of the flowers there, the flowers and the 
birds. The little hilltop, for all the dryness of its ground, 
was a meadow of flowers, daisies and little pink and purple 
and white flowers, ankle-high. There were many small 
birds in the air and, excited by the gun fire, they swooped 
and turned. To the left, at the far end of the plateau, the 
ground rose another few hundred feet and ended in a 
rounded nob of rock. There I could see a group of Ameri- 
can officers and men sitting on the rock and looking through 
glasses across the plateau to something beyond it. 

All along the side of the plateau towards the enemy, there 
were big rocks quite close together like a roughly made 
stone fence. Behind each crouched a doughboy. It was the 
firing line, and as we walked across the plateau first one 
man and then another would raise his rifle and steady it on 
the rock, or lying down place his rifle alongside a boulder, 





and fire a shot. The rifles cracked and popped almost con 
tinuously. Back from the firing line, perhaps ten or fifteen 
fect below it, there was another line of soldiers. These were 
on their backs or their faces, their rifles alongside them or 
under their heads, and they all seemed to be sleeping peace 
fully. But for their helmets, the men on the firing line, from 
the postures they took, might have been from a print of the 
Civil War, and they behind a tumbledown stone fence in 
Virginia instead of Tunisia. The scene was very orderly 
and undangerous-looking. Still, 1 carried my rifle in front 
of me in both hands, expectantly. 

I crossed the plateau diagonally toward the center, to 
where the most firing was going on. I remember | had 
passed the sleeping soldiers and had begun to crouch down 
when the first enemy bullet came by. It came ricocheting 


off one of the rocks ahead of me and zinged with that high 


— 


ne 


snarling whine that only a ricocheting bullet can achieve. § 


Then there was another and another and, keeping time J 


with the bullets, the deep hollow bark of the muzzle blast of 
an automatic weapon of some size. It was a big machine gun 
firing from a position on the other side of the road. My head 
came down Fast and I dropped down beside a doughboy 
who was just aiming his rifle. I inched up alongside him 
and looked out. 

We were on the rim of one side of a valley whose walls 
made an almost perfect V. At the bottom of the V it was 
flat for only a small space, just wide enough to hold the 
road, which ran straight. The road was deserted and there 
was no sign of life anywhere, not on either hillside or on the 
flat. There were two road blocks on the road, one to the 
right and one to the left. Each consisted of two heavy walks 
of stone set so that a vehicle would have to wind through 
them in an S. The scene in the valley looked even more 
peaceful than the scene on the hilltop. I couldn't see any 
enemy at all. 

I could hear the firing around me and every few minutes 
there was the deep chugging of the gun across the valley 
but I could not find it. I could at first see nothing at all. 
Then gradually, as I peered, I could make out on the 
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mottled brown-gray of the hillside, spots of lighter brown. 
Looking still more carefully I could recognize that they 
were positions of some kind—here, sandbags made an un- 

naturally straight line; there, there was the loose dirt that had 

come from some excavation. While I watched, the first 

mortar fired, one of the Rangers’ light mortars from the 
lateau behind me. 

I had never heard a mortar fired before and the noise 
quite close made me jump. A mortar makes a terrific noise 
when it fires, a big heavy belching noise. Not knowing 
what it was that had made the noise, I was surprised again 
-it seemed minutes later—when there was an explosion 
down in the valley on the other side of the road—a flash and 
light gray smoke widening from it. That was the mortar 
shell landing. The mortar fired again and again, and after 
the third or fourth shot I had diagnosed the sound and it 
ceased to make me jump. 

The rifleman next to me fired slowly and methodically, 
looking out between cach shot as if he could see where his 
bullets were landing. I thought he was firing at a strong 
point near where the mortar shells were landing, but it was 
too far away to see the kick of dirt from a rille bullet. 1 was 
still much too interested to do any shooting on my own 
[ wanted to take the scene apart and find out what was 
happening. 

Now turning my head first one way and then the other 
I could orient the valley. To the right it widened steadily 
and the hills grew lower and, perhaps a mile from where 
| was, the plain began. That was the mouth of the funnel. 
There I could see another road block and the aprons of 
barbed wire, very neatly and carefully patterned. They ran 
high up into the foothills and there were two of them, two 
bands. I could follow the road past the wire and, just 
visible in the distance, I could make out the fork where I 
had been the night before. 

From the fork I could follow the other road, the one that 
led to Gabes. It ran across the mouth of the funnel and 
then past the end of the hills opposite, disappearing behind 
them. Far beyond this road, shining in the carly morning 
light, there was the dead-white flat of the salt lake there. 

Looking back to the fork again, I could make out that 
just beyond it and spread across the plain, there were the 
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black dots that could only be vehicles. Now, looking at 
them, I could notice little flashes coming from some of them. 
That would be the vehicles of the other combat team, ad 
vancing across the plain. The dots seemed to be moving, 
but very slowly. They were in no formation that could be 
recognized but the front line of the field of them was a 
well-defined line. 

As I watched, something caught my eye far beyond the 
vehicles out on the plain. It was a succession of little puffs 
of smoke. The cannon in the vehicles were firing and those 
were shells bursting on enemy positions farther out on the 
plain. The little puffs of smoke were gray and hung above 
the ground for only a moment and then dissolved. The 
pulfs of the shells were on the right or the far side of the 
road. Sometimes they came singly and sometimes all at once 
there would be a dozen or more of them. The sounds from 
them could not be heard above the noise of the rifles crack 
ling around me. 

Suddenly, on the near side of the Gabes road, right 
where it passed the point of the mountains opposite, there 
was a little ball of white cotton, growing rapidly, as in a 
nightmare, billowing from a puff of cotton into a small white 
cloud and the clouds streaming out to the right of where the 
ball of cotton had been. Then there was another ball of cot 
ton and another cloud streaming. I did not know what this 
phenomenon meant. Now there came four puffs of white 
at once, and the clouds that grew from them ran together 
and I thought it must be the laying of a smoke screen. It 
was not. The white puffs were the bursts of shells from the 
105mm. howitzers. The battery was using shells which 
burst with a white smoke so. that the fire might be more 
easily followed. They were shelling the point of the moun 
tain, groping to find a position that looked down on and 
commanded the road. All this was going on on my right, 
beyond where the valley widened. 

To the left of where I lay, the walls of the valley closed in 
on the road and the narrow neck of the valley was just op 
posite the far end of the plateau. Turning this w ay, I could 
see the side of the hill rising to the plateau I was on. ] 
could then look on up to the officers on the peak which com 
manded the whole scene. And as I watched, things began to 
happen on the hillside sharp explosions, shattering sounds 
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quite unlike the hollow BOO! noise the mortars made. And 
with each explosion there was a scattering of rock, fan- 
shaped, and thin dirty smoke. Explosions followed one 
another and after each the smoke hung higher up along the 
slope of the hill. The last two of a succession of explosions 
were, one on the plateau just beyond where we lay, and the 
other on the side of the pinnacle, just under where the of- 
ficers waited. With the last two sounds the soldier next to 
me was flat down on his belly behind the rock. And so was 
[. I didn’t need a lecture to tell me that these were enemy 
shell bursts and that they were walking up the hill as the 
enemy gunner lengthened the range. They were after the 
command post that was still silhouetted sharply above the 
rock. 

The face of the soldier next to me was very close to mine. 
He said in a conversational tone, “There are two squads 
down after that baby. It’s an eighty-eight. It’s over just be- 
hind the point—you know, the narrow place there.” 

The shell bursts were a good city block from us, and I do 
not remember being frightened then but only confused 
about what would happen next. What happened next was 
that the gun stopped firing. When no shells came for sev- 
eral minutes, the soldier next to me got on to his knees and 
looked up the valley towards the narrow part. “Yeh, they 
must have got it all right,” he said, still in a conversational 
tone. 

Another bullet ricocheted off the rocks below us. It had 
a different sound from the other bullets, a higher, lighter 
sound. The soldier with me stopped being conversational. 
He said sharply, “That’s a God-damn sniper. God damn, I 
hate snipers. Now where’s that son-of-a-bitch?” 

I came up alongside the soldier and we both looked, 
holding our rifles near our shoulders. We looked down the 
hillside dropping away from us, trying to let the brown 
rocks and the gray ground and the patches of sparkling color 
that were flowers make a pattern that would be a background 
against which we could see anything foreign to the country- 
side, or anything moving. We could see nothing but rocks. 
Neither the soldier nor I fired because we could find no 
target. 

The firing he had been doing across the valley had been 
covering fire. He had been firing at points too far away for 
accuracy, simply to make the enemy cautious about coming 
out or sticking their heads up. He had been keeping the 
enemy heads down in exactly the way the sniper and the 
machine gun outfit were keeping our heads down. 

A soldier ran along behind us, crouching, and called to 
the man next to me. He simply said, “Come on,” and the 
man next to me backed away from the rock until he was 
far enough down the bow! of the plateau so that when he 
stood up straight his head would still be below the line of 
fire from the valley over the parapet. Then he turned and 
ran after the other soldier. All along the line every third or 
fourth man was backing out and going down to where he 
could stand and run, crouching. There was 4 company on 
the ridge and one squad was being called out for some 
mission. 

Suddenly, a few hundred yards beyond me, the soldier 
who had brought the other soldiers together made a single 
motion with his arm, waving’ it forwards toward the wall. 
The ten or twelve soldiers who wére abreast of him each 
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ran back up to the wall and through gaps in it and were 
off down the side of the hill. 1 watched them fascinated 
They were running down the hill as we used to run in 
skirmishes at Camp Edwards, each running with his rifle 
held high in front of him, zigzagging half a dozen steps and 
then going down flat on his face in a crevice or behind a 
rock. They were after the sniper. 

After the first two rushes they did not seem in any hurry 
They would lie still and peer intently ahead for minutes a 
a time and then first one and then another would sudden! 
be on his feet, leaping down from rock to rock. They strun 
out over a wide area and you could not see the whole lin. 
at one glance but had to look from man to man to follow 
how they were going. The slope of the hillside was uneven 
and a few hundred yards beyond, one by one, they disap 
peared from sight. 

The men who were still behind the stone wall where | 
was paid no attention to the skirmish line but kept on firing 
across the valley. The hunters did not return. Presently, 
there were rifle shots from where they had gone but you 
could only presume that it was they and not the enemy 
firing. 

I do not know how long I lay watching all this, or when 
the intense excitement of the scene began to wear off 
When I was first there, there seemed no time. Now I sud 
denly realized that there was something the matter with my 
leg. I tried to move it and found it bound in cramps. I drew 
back from the wall, crawling, and found I was so stiff tha 
even moving my whole leg a little was a great effort. | 
crawled down from the line and took stock. I rubbed and 
pounded the calf of my leg until the pain of the cramps 
stopped. I was going to be a hell of a help to D company if 
I couldn’t walk. I had forgotten all bas D company 
watching the battle begin, and now I felt guilty of misbe 
havior. 

Looking around me, I saw Captain Henry and his radio 
operator, sitting with their backs against a rock. Around 
him, sprawled on the ground, some with their helmets over 
their eyes and some with the helmets like pillows under 
their heads, were men of D company, waiting. The Ranger 
company that had been there was still sleeping just behind 
the firing line, waiting for its turn to come to go into action 
Waiting, and like good soldiers, resting. 

When I came up to Captain Henry he said “hello” as if ] 
were just back from a stroll in the park after breakfast. | sa 
down beside him and we talked a little about what wa: 
going on—about where the various sounds of fire wer 
coming from and what sound was from what weapon. Cap 
tain Henry looked a little worn but the young man with 
the radio seemed fresh as a daisy. He had a long, smooth 
shaven face and there was an air of quiet alertness abou! 
him. Captain Henry was waiting for the men with the 
mortars to come up, and for the radio to tell him where 
they were wanted and what targets they should fire on 
Until the mortars came up, there was nothing for the eng 
neers to do but wait with the Ranger companies that wert 
being held in reserve. 

Without warning, the radio began to talk. It said c! arh 
and distinctly, “Chittenden to C company, Chittenden 
C company. We need a little bayonet work, we need 2 
little bavonet work. Report to Lieutenant . . .” | could 
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: catch his name— “Chittenden to C company. Do you 
r me? Do you hear me? Over.’ 
\nd then, in another tone of voice, the radio said, “C 
pany to Chittenden, C company to Chittenden. Com- 
up, Sir. Coming up. Over.” 

“As we sat there, the line of Rangers who had been sleep- 

» came to life. The men scrambled to their feet, shaking 

sleep out of their heads and some of them rubbing fists 
n their eyes like sleepy children. And each of them reached 
backward and loosened the bayonet that hung there, taking 

ut of the scabbard and fixing it on the end of his rifle, as 
he walked and shook himself awake. The men who were 
going to make the bayonet charge walked off in a line to 
he left of where we were and we could see the head of the 
-olumn lead it down around the back side of the hill on 
which the officers still sat, silhouetted against the sky. The 
men at the rear end of the line were passing within a few 
feet of us. In these few seconds they were wide awake and 
some of the men on the firing line who had turned, watch 
ing them pass, were kidding them. 

“Bring ‘em back alive, big boy,” one of them yelled. 

‘Bring’ em back alive, nuts!” said someone in the column. 

‘You tell him, pal,” another man yelled. 

[he head of the line was going faster and the men began 
to run to catch up. As the last one passed, one of the men 
in the firing line said to another, “I bet they don’t bring them 
bastards back alive. 1 bet they kill them bastards. They 
don’t like not to kill them bastards. You wait and see, they 
won't bring no prisoners back.” 

Half an hour later we heard the charge, and running 
stiflly to the rampart again, I could see the end of it. It was 
against a point almost opposite us. The Ranger company 
had gone down around the far end of the hill and must 
have passed below us, behind a ridge which gave them some 
cover just this side of the road. And then they must have 
charged across the road and there was no cover at all there. 
When I found them, they were close to what it was they 
were attacking, and it did not seem to be firing back. The 
men were in a semicircle on their feet and going in. The 
noise, even heard a rifle-shot away, was stunning. You 
could not pick the sounds apart. It was like a continuous, 
tippling explosion. It was the fire of tommy guns and rifles 
and the explosions of the grenades the men were throwing 
thead of them. Down in the bottom of the valley, where 
they were, the echoes of these sounds rolled into one con- 
tinuous crackling roar. 

| could make out the parapet of the enemy's position now. 
lt was notched into the side of the hill. Then, as they 
closed in, a little blob of white came up over the parapet and 
waved frantically back and forth. A loud clear voice at 
my clbow said, “Stay where you are, stay where you are, 
stop right there.” The man with the radio had come up 
ra me and Colonel Chittenden’s voice was coming out 
f it. “Don’t go in after them. C company there, you there, 
don't go in after them. Make them come out to you.” And 
then, as the firing stopped and the echoes rolled away and 
each roll of the echo was fainter, I saw the men who had 
mace the charge freeze in their tracks. 

There was a little wait. The only movement beyond the 
toad was the wav ing of the little white symbol of surrender. 
\nd then running, scrambling, trying to keep its footing 
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30 
and its balance with its little hands in the air, a tiny gray 


figure coming down towards where the doughboys wait 
And then another and another. “Four, five, six,” someone 
near me counted. Everyone along the firing line had stopped 
firing and was watching. I thought, will they be Germans 
or Italians? There was no way of telling so far away. We had 
not been sure the night before who would be there when we 
attacked. 

I looked at my watch. I felt as if I had been on that hill- 
top for a long weekend. It was a few minutes after eight 
o'clock in the morning. 

I think there must come to every soldier, during his first 
battle, a moment when he looks around and says to himself, 
“Is this all there is to a battle?” 

This generation, at least, has been brought up on the 
novels and the histories of the last war which told of weeks 
in the trenches under continuous fire, of 36-hour barrages 
and “going over the top,” of mass charges to cut your way 
through wire while enemy bullets burned around you. 
Maybe it was like that all the time—I was still in a training 
camp then—or maybe it was like my first battle and the 
other battles in this war that I learned of first-hand from 
the men who had fought in them. Nothing could be more 
violent than the most violent moments, but these moments 
were spaced out. Between them there were long spells of 
waiting, walking, and waiting. 

The Stukas that attacked us in the afternoon were to give 
us one violent experience. Two days later, when the Tenth 
Panzer Division attacked at El Guettar, there were twelve 
continuous hours of firing as fast as the ammunition could 
be brought up and the whole American position was under 
almost continuous bombardment from the enemy. On the 
day after that, one Amcrican infantry battalion was cut off 
on a hilltop, the same kind of a hilltop where we found 
ourselves that first morning. After the Americans had fired 
all their ammunition, there was nothing left for them but to 
lie in the foxholes they had dug, where most of them were 
presently shelled into insensibility and then captured when 
a ‘German shock regiment charged up the hill in the moon- 
light. The very few survivors told of it. The men | was 
with had been at Kasserine Pass, and they would still 
marvel, sitting around after chow and chewing the rag, at 
the amazing precision of German artillery fire—how it 
seemed to seek out each individual mortar, each machine 
gun, and how each of the first few succecding shells burst 
closer until the men could not work the weapon but had to 
lie still on the ground, each man saying to himself, “Well, if 
it’s a direct hit 1 won't ever know it,” and scared cold and 
clammy and wishing to God only that it would stop. 

These violent moments are very violent and they are 
what you read of in the cables from the front because why 
should a correspondent waste his employer's money at a 
dollar a word to tell of the hours of waiting on a battlefield 
that the soldier remembers because he was so hungry, or of 
marches he recalls because his feet hurt so. Yet, marching 
and waiting are what battles are made of—for the soldiers 
and the junior officers who do the fighting in them. The 
killing and the getting killed are the punctuation marks be- 
tween long sentences of waiting rat marching, marching 
and waiting, eating as best you can, sleeping in ‘snatches 
wherever you are, and each man trying to keep a running 
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track of the score simply to know where he is and what may 
be expected of him next. 

Ali through the long hours of that first day at El Guetta; 
—and looking back, each hour seemed a full day long—it 
was like that. After the excitement of the first contact, the 
first sound and sight of enemy fire, the first shell bursts and 
the ricocheting bullets, it was a day of waiting in the sun 
and watching, punctuated by sudden bursts of action when 
one’s turn to act came. It is not surprising when you stop 
to think of it, and only surprising when you are there be 
cause somehow you didn’t think it would be like that. A 
runner cannot sprint at top speed much more than one hun- 
dred yards. Of the thousands of men engaged in even a 
small battle most of them always are waiting, resting or sim- 
ply moving from one place to another. Only a few at any 
given hour are engaged in climax action. The Ranger 
squads that made the first bayonet charge I saw had been 
asleep a few minutes before it began, and a few hours later 
they were sprawled on the ground again, smoking and 
opening cans of rations and dozing off again, for by noon 
they had not really slept for thirty hours. 

In the imagination of every soldier who expects to fight, 
the word “battle” grows until he expects the real thing to 
call for continuous heroism, unbelievable fortitude and a 
superman’s skill at arms. He is just a little surprised then, 
when he finds that so much of a battle is no more strenuous 
than the mancuvers he’s been on—no more strenuous and 
much more relaxing, for the sergeants do not yell at him in 
a battle, nor, when he is taking a quick snooze, does anyone 
prod him to his feet just for the sake of being sure he is 
awake. The oflicers and the noncoms will be awake but 
their job is to use their ficld glasses and their wits—no major 
is going to jump them for having their ficld jackets un- 
buttoned or enquire abruptly why the mess account was ten 
dollars out the week before. 

By 8:30 in the morning at E] Guettar, a few yards from 
the C.O. and his radio—so that the body would be there if 
he wished to recall it to life—I was flat on my back, my 
head on a stone and my helmet canted forward to shade my 
eyes, peacefully, deliciously, and blissfully asleep. This 
process I repéated in fifteen or twenty minute takes through 
out the day. Between naps, there continued to be plenty 
to see and a few jobs to be done. 

When 8 o'clock was an hour past and our mortars stil 
had not come, I picked out the men who looked least weary 
roused them and took them back with me to find the los 
squad. I sent runners ahead to find out where they were 
and waited on a hillside where I could see any signals tha 
might be relayed to me from the plateau in case any new 
orders came through from the colonel of the Ranger 
When the men with the mortars came winding up throug! 
the valley, I had some of them shift loads to men who |: yoked 
fresher—it had been a grueling climb for them with the 
heavy, clumsy loads—and led them by the shortest route 
back to the company commander. Captain Henry was 0” 
his feet waving to us when we came in view. 

Attacking up the valley, taking first one strong point anc 
then another, the Rangers had at last been stopped at one 
well-fortified machine gun nest. They had no more am 
munition for their own mortars. had let go everything 
in the first hours and while they had been successful in 
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pinning the enemy in each strong point to the ground and 
keeping them from forming for a counterattack, the Rangers 
had yet to reach the enemy reserves who were in dugouts 
some way beyond the post that was now holding them up. 
“Chittenden to Henry, Chittenden to Henry’—the radio 
kept calling for the engineers’ mortars, specifying where 
they should be set up. We came stumbling across the 
plateau at a trot. We took the mortars to the far end of 
the plateau and set one up in a hollow where its crew were 
safe from rifle and machine gun fire. While the men set 
the plate on the ground and fastened and adjusted the 
barrel, Captain Henry and I crawled out on the brow of the 
hill, each on an opposite side, to where we could look for- 
vard to the enemy's post and back to the mortar, so that 
we could shout back word of where our shells were falling. 
it was a good show, right out of the textbook. The mortar 
ready, I heard Henry call out his estimate of the range 

| looked back over my shoulder to see one of the men by 
: mortar pick up a fat yellow bomb, brace one foot on the 
tal plate which supported the mortar and, with a quick 

dar ing motion, slam the bomb into the muzzle, fins first. 
Almost instantly there was a terrific bang, with a swishing 
noise in the echo. I snapped my head back to watch where 
the shell fell. Nothing happened for what seemed to be a 


very long time. It was time enough for several of the 
Ranger sergeants, who had been resting on the hilltop, to 
climb down alongside me. They carried field glasses on 
straps around their necks, and were adjusting the eye pieces. 
From down below me, short of and to the left of the machine 
gun nest, there was the familiar sharper bang and | saw 
flying stones and light gray smoke as the mortar shell burst. 
It was on the other side of the hill from Captain Henry so 
I cupped my hands and yelled, “Seven o'clock and a hun 
dred yards short.” 

I had never directed mortar fire but that was the way | 
would have marked a shot on a rifle range and I thought it 
would do. From his side of the hill, Captain Henry ordered 
a correction and yelled for one round. Bang, another shell 
went. It was still a little to the left but much closer. The 
third burst seemed right alongside the target and must have 
scattered stones over it. ; 

The first three rounds, to find the range, had been of the 
small shells. Now Captain Henry ordered the larger charges 
There was again the bang, the wait and the second .bang 
There was a gusty crosswind blowing down the valley and 
the first of the bigger shells hit further away from the target. 
Its explosion was visibly greater. W hoever was in that ma- 
chine gun nest now knew that the jig was up—that sooner 
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or later we would get a direct hit. We sent two more rounds 
in quick succession. And then again, up came the white 
tag on the end of a rifle. On the radio, as | came back to 
within earshot, “Chittenden to Henry, Chittenden to 
Henry, nice work, nice work. Over.” 

It was as easy as that when you had the drop on the enemy 
and no batteries counterfiring. It had been the first hour of 
the attack that had really counted—the complete surprise, 
the ferocity of the first squad rushes. The enemy had no 
way of knowing that we were only a few hundred men 
there on the hill. So violent and continuous had been the 
attack during the first hour that the enemy had been kept 
under cover. There, sitting on his hilltop, the colonel had 
been able to direct the attack, to force the surrender of first 
one point and then another. Presently, the combat team 
that was to take over began winding up the valley we had 
traversed and was passing back of the hill to attack beyond. 
And now our own artillery opened fire. 

The first guns to fire were reaching for enemy head: 
quarters a few miles beyond us. They were 155’s. On the 
hilltop we could see neither the guns, sited far back on the 

lain, nor the bursting of the shells beyond the next row of 
hills. We could hear only the eerie whir of the steel as it 
flew overhead—directly overhead, invisible. The shells 
seemed to be going very, very slowly. They took a full 
minute to arc the ten miles through the sky. You could feel 
the vibration of the air before you could identify any sound. 
[It grew and while it was coming toward you seemed to 
gather momentum slowly. Then whoosh! It was overhead 
and passing, and the sounds were going away and the 
vibration dissolving in the air. Finally, bang! The noise of 
the shell came back and echoed from mountainside to 
mountainside three or four times before it died away. 

At the time the big guns started firing there were several 
enemy strong points still in business on the opposite side 
of the road from us, higher up on the hillside than the 
ones that had already been captured, and harder to surround. 
About midmorning a battery of 105’s began to work on 
them. The battery was firing high explosive shells and from 
much closer than the 155’s. The shells’ trajectory was lower 
and we could not hear them come into the valley. The 
bursts on the slope were like giant handfuls of gravel, flung 
viciously and spitefully. They made practically no smoke 
and left craters that were no more than scratches. The shells 
came very quickly, one after another. They landed just be- 
yond the Rangers’ skirmish line. 

All this activity I watched between naps, awakening to 
climb back to the brow of the hill where I could watch it. 
I also heard most of it on the radio. Once the action had 
begun and radio silence had been broken, the radios were 
talking almost continuously. The whole battle was wired 
for sound. Like ours, each company had its own walkie- 
talkie and all were on an open circuit with the commanding 
officer. No one used code—there was no longer any point 
in secrecy. 

Most of the radioed messages were in the highly styled 
dialogue that radio discipline demands. When the going was 
hot, however, the colonel of the Rangers used his radio to 
urge, encourage, exhort, and praise. When the Rangers’ 
mortars were firing, he would chant, “Nice shooting, nice 
shooting, now faster. Blister them. Give it to them. Another 
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like that and you've got em.” On different parts of the ba 
tlefield there were three or four bayonet charges during the 
day. When he ordered a bayonet dave the colonel’s voice 
was calmer and he would say something like, “I think w 
need a little cold steel over there on the hill mass to the 
south. Lieutenant, see what you can do for them. I thin 
they are making a nuisance of themselves up there. They 
are wasting our time. Get them out of there with that steel 
We can’t fool around here all day.” When things weren’ 
going to suit him he'd say, “What's going on around here 
anyway? Where's that fire coming from? Doesn’t anybody 
know what's happening in this battle? Who's that down 
there, beyond the road? That’s not you, is it, lieutenant} 
Will somebody please try to find out what's going on around 
here.” 

From time to time the colonel would relay the résumé o} 
what was going on around there back to division head 
quarters. The résumés were as cheerful as they had a righ 
to be. “Tell them it’s going fine. Tell them we contro] the 
pass now but that there’s a lot of mopping up to do. They 
could get in here now. But tell them to wait until we've 
rounded the whole bunch up so that nobody gets hurt.” 

[he first time I visited the colonel’s command post was « 
see the first batch of prisoners that had been rounded up 
Not until they had marched the long way round the bach 
of the hill and climbed almost to us could I see that the 
were Italians. There were six of them in the first lot, and one 
Ranger doughboy with a rifle was bringing them up to b 
questioned. They wore woolen caps and long overcoat: 
which came down to their ankles. The overcoats were o! 
heavy material but they were almost in rags, patched o 
sewn together with coarse, heavy thread or twine. 

When I walked over to them, the first man on the line 
who must have recognized that 1 was an officer, stoppec 
and took out a package of cigarettes and offered me one. | 
thought, “Man bites dog—it’s supposed to be the other wa 
round.” The Italian was twenty-two or twenty-three year 
old, a fair-haired boy with a beard of light fuzz. All th 
others were about the same age but were dark and looked 
more like Italians. They wore no insignia except two litth 
tin stars, one on each lapel of their overcoats. The dough 
boy with them grinned at me and said, “Them and thei 
lousy cigarettes. The colonel said he wanted to talk to ‘en 
up there.” 

I fell in with the doughboy and the prisoners climbed 
ahead of us around the back of the rock on which the com 
mand post stood and up to it. There was a British pade 
there with a Commando insignia on his shoulder. I had no 
seen him the night before. He took charge of the prisoner 
and sat them in a semicircle around him and spoke cheer 
fully to them in Italian. He asked them for their papers an¢ 
scratching into their pockets each man produced a little 
pile an inch or two thick; identification books, letters, photo 
graphs, money. The padre took them and piled them in 
heap next to him. “For your intelligence officer, he ex 
plained, as I watched him. 

The colonel was a few feet away and higher up, 07 
of the rock. He was looking down the valley through glasse 
and from time to time he asked the padre to ask the prisoner 
something—their outfit, where the Germans were, whert 
they had come from and how long they had been there 
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The Italian prisoners at first seemed very anxious to 
please. They were from the Centaurian Division and they 
had been in Africa a long time and fought through several 
campaigns in Cyrenaica. The Germans had pulled out forty- 
eight hours before, taking all the Italians’ trucks with them, 
even the wheels from their cannon. The Italians had no 
choice but to stay. 

When he heard this, Chittenden put down his glasses and 
said to the padre, “Tell them if they want to send two 
men back to their own lines it’s O.K. with me. Tell them 
they can go back and tell their friends to call off this non- 
sense. Tell ‘em to tell them that if they don’t quit now 
somebody may get hurt.” 

The padre set to work translating this. And as he talked 
the men looked at each other. Three or four of them seemed 
responsive. But the eldest, who had a black Van Dyke beard 
and was better kept than the others, scowled. The padre 
talked some more. Finally, he shrugged his shoulders and 
said to Chittenden, “I think some of them would like to, 
but they are afraid of that one there for some reason.” 

One of the Italians, who had said nothing up to now, 
suddenly reached out for the pile of papers. He had been 
the last to turn his papers in and they lay there, several 
small snapshots on top. The padre spoke sharply to him and 
he began to cry, mumbling and wiping his eyes with his 
hands. He was the blond boy with a round face, the one 
who had offered me the cigarette. The padre picked up the 
snapshots on the pile of papers, looked at them and handed 
them to the man who was crying. “What's the matter now?” 
said Chittenden. 

The padre smiled. “He’s worried about his mother. Says 
she won’t know whether he has been killed and he wants 
her picture back.” He was the only sad one in the group. 
He missed his mother very much. 

It's an odd sensation, looking at men who have just been 
shooting at you. I did not feel angry with them, only curious 
about what they were like. I had seen no one killed or 
injured yet. 

I left the prisoners and climbed up to where Colonel 
Chittenden was. He nodded to me and smiled. “Well, how 
are my fighting engineers today?” 

I said, “They haven’t had much fighting to do, Colonel. 
Your boys have put on the whole show.” 

“They are an aggressive lot of young men, aren’t they?” 

They were more than aggressive. The Rangers fought so 
skillfully that it was past noon before they had their first 
casualty. The men who came up to the command post to 
report the success of another bayonet charge told the skipper 
about it. The Italian machine gunners had been kept down 
behind their breastworks until the first of the doughboys was 
only a few feet away. Then two of the Italians stuck their 
heads up and threw hand grenades at him at once. The first 
he kicked out of his way and the second he batted with his 
hand—his left hand, for he had a tommy gun in his right. 
This second grenade had gone off in the air and fragments 
of it had torn the doughboy’s arm. Colonel Chittenden was 
solicitous but they told him it wasn’t bad. 

Colonel Chittenden was a careful commander and on the 
radio he was continually advising his men on the safest 
Toute to get to where they could fire on the enemy, caution- 
ing them to keep down. He kept the battle going, giving 
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the enemy no time to catch his breath, but he was very care 
ful of his men. 

It was about two o'clock in the afternoon when he re 
ported to Division that the whole valley could be considered 
in our hands. From the rock, we could see jeeps and half- 
tracks a mile or so beyond the mouth of the valley, waiting. 
The colonel asked that word be sent to them to hold them 
where they were until the last sniper had been cleared from 
the valley. “No need for anybody to risk getting shot now,” 
he said to me. 

Then the colonel told me to tell Captain Henry that in 
another hour or two he would be ready for the engineers to 
go down the hill to pick up the Italian mine fields. I thought, 
we haven't any mine-detecting equipment with us but it 
won't take long to go back and get some. 

Before I left the command post, I took a last look over the 
scene. The little dots that were the vehicles advancing down 
the Gabes road had inched and edged from the horizon on 
the right to almost out of view on the left. All through the 
day, at intervals, I had watched them edge forward. There 
were times when you could see they had been very busy. 
For an hour or more enemy shells were bursting over and 
amongst them. There were some big salvos when a dozen or 
more shells were exploding at once. You could see the gray 
smoke from the enemy shells bursting amongst the Ameri- 
can vehicles, and the white smoke of our own 155’s con 
tinued to drift over the enemy's position. After the first two 
or three shots, the American batteries fired in volleys of four 
shells which burst close to each other in a line. The fire 
moved from point to point, hunting targets. 

In the middle of the morning, the JU-88's had come. The 
standard air raid warning at the front is three short blasts on 
a whistle. No one had even whistled an alarm where we 
were because they obviously were headed for the other 
battle. There were a dozen or more of the enemy ships, two- 
motored bombers looking, in the distance, not greatly dif 
ferent from transport planes over La Guardia field, except 
that they were flying in a compact formation. There were 
as many Messerschmitts again in the air over them, several 
thousand feet higher. The flying of the fighter planes was 
fascinating in its intricacy. They turned endlessly, weaving 
in and out of each other’s path. Presumably this was S.O.P. 
—standing operating procedure—by which they made them 
selves difficult targets from the ground. Another reason for 
their banking and turning was to enable the pilots to look in 
all directions of the compass, and above and behind the for- 
mation, so that no attack could surprise them. 

When they were still some distance from the American 
forces, the bombers broke their formation and they, too, be- 
gan weaving and twisting. It was magnificent flying, skill- 
ful and daring. It was daring because they flew so low and 
because the forces on the ground were ready for them. The 
whole plain sparkled with the flashes of cannon and heavy 
machine guns and even from where we were it sounded Jike 
the 4th of July. The puffs from the ack-ack shells began 
bursting in front, above, below and in the midst of the 
German formation, hundreds of little puffs of dark gray 
The Germans flew right through it. 

As they came on over the target, on the hilltop where we 
were evervthing stopped and the soldiers who were asleep 
awakened, and all of us gaped in silence. That old feeling 
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that I remembered so well from London and Chungking 
and Moscow came back to me, that desperate aching wish 
to see them knocked down out of the sky. The firing on the 
plain seemed to double in volume. 

It was all over in thirty seconds. Still twisting, still weav- 
ing, both layers of planes swung in a great arc away from 
the battlefield and away from us and circled the edge of the 
plain out over the salt lake in the distance and then were 
gone. In the afternoon they came again but only twice. It 
was not until the next day that I heard the score—two 105- 
mm. cannon knocked out and nine prime movers wrecked. 
No one had the exact count on the casualties. They had 
been heavy, heavier than the casualties from the shelling 
had been. But the advance had gone on and it had covered 
five or six miles by afternoon. 

Our own valley was alive with American soldiers now. 
The infantry had long since caught up and they were mak- 
ing sure the ground was clear by walking up one hillside 
and down the next in long close lines of skirmishers. They 
were taking no chances on the Italians trying to play possum. 

When I rejoined Captain Henry it was after three. The 
sun had followed the moon in its great arc across the sky but 
it still hung high. There was no more work for our mortars 
to do. The men took them apart and the sergeants went out 
to round up the men who had strayed off. The 155’s were 
still firing over our heads but the shells were bursting a long 
way from us now and the sounds came only as dull thuds. 
The stone wall behind which we had crouched in the morn- 
ing was now something to sit on, hang our legs over the 
front of, watching the clean-up squads working over the 
countryside. From several different directions men were 
bringing in little groups of prisoners. The biggest came 
from under the very brow of the hill at the narrowest point 
of the valley. Everyone exclaimed when they came around 
the point for there were several hundred of them in one 
batch, and the guards were walking clear of them and hold- 
ing tommy guns and rifles at ready. A runner came up and 
told us that this group came from the division’s headquarters. 
It had been taken some hours before but the captors had 
kept their prisoners there until the road was clear to bring 
them out. After the first few batches, the prisoners had not 
been brought up to the command post but were being 
herded off to one side of the road below. Eventually, there 
were fourteen hundred of them. 

It was nearly four when the word came for us to go down 
to start lifting the mines. We had noticed from the hill 
where several of the mine fields were. Where they crossed 
the road, it was easy to pick them up for the symmetrical 
rows of round holes carved into the hard gravel surface 
stood out plainly. D company was to form in the field near- 
est the entrance to the valley. 

I was half-way down, putting one aching foot in front of 
the other, when I came on the first Italian ss There were 
four of them, close together, and the blood that had run out 
of them had turned purple and black and dried. Their faces 
were wax white. They were infantrymen, and looking 
around I could see fifty yards farther down the slope the 
tent in which they had lived. They wore overcoats but 
neither hats nor helmets. I thought they must have run out 
when the attack started and begun climbing up to get at us. 
I could not see from where they had been oe but, with the 
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four so close together, it was probably by an automatic 
weapon. 

My way led down past their tent. It was a big tent of 
light brown canvas and the ground inside was covered with 
a thick layer of straw. The soldiers who had killed them had 
apparently gone into the Italians’ tent looking for others 
and had kicked a suitcase upside down. A mess of clothes 
and papers was scattered on the ground, and face up on t ap 
of it had fallen a photograph. It was of one of the dead 
Italians. In the picture he was dressed like a dandy, in white 
flannel trousers with a coat pinched in at the waist. His 
posture was arrogant and strutting. Next to the picture lay 
a book with the Italian fascist emblem stamped on the 
cover. The picture must have been taken when both fascism 
and the soldier who gave his life for it were younger. The 
end of this fascist’s trail was a bed of dirty straw and a dose 
of the frightfulness he liked so much to impose on others. 

Still farther down the hill, I came on an Italian anti- 
tank gun emplacement. It had been dug almost out of sight 
into the hard ground and the dirt from the excavation mac 
a little ledge and a parapet. The gun was down behind the 
parapet, its breech into the side of the mountain. It was 
sited perfectly to command the road and the approaches to 
the valley. From the road below it would have been hard 
to see, harder to hit. The Rangers must have come in on it, 
as I did, from on top. Along both walls of the hole, where 
the men who fired it had stood, were boxes of ammunition, 
open but untouched. The gunners had not been able t 
fire a shot. 

One hundred yards farther and I was on the road. There 
was no need to send for our mine detectors, for as we 
reached the road we met another engineer company com- 
ing up the highway, the men in front swinging their mine 
detectors before them. While we had been climbing down, 
they had advanced through the wire. Behind the men with 
the detectors, other men were getting the mines out and stil] 
farther back they were piling the now dead mines on the 
side of the road. In another few minutes the road that had 
been deserted all day would be choked with traffic. 

Captain Henry came past, saying, “I’m going back to get 
the half-tracks. The first trucks that come through here are 
going to be Stuka bait. It’s too damn narrow here. Truck: 
can’t get off the road and the Stukas know it.” 

The half-tracks were the handiest antiaircraft protection 
we could get. The captain left me with the other lieutenant 


to keep the men together and to wait further orders from & 
Colonel Chittenden. I looked around. From everything | ff 


had read in the book he was dead right about this valley & 


being Stuka bait. On a desert or a plain, vehicles can see 
dive bombers a long way off and disperse in all directions 
before the bomber can get set. But in a valley like this we 
would have to rely on fire power if we were attacked. 
Captain Henry was not a man to be niggardly with fir 
power. He came back with not one but all three half-tracks. 
And when they had lurched and caterpillared off the road 
and up onto the narrow shoulders on either side we felt fine 
and safe. One squad, two squads, a company at a time, the 
Rangers came down to join us. They lay down on the rocks 
a little apart from us, made themselves comfortable and 
went to 9 They had earned their rest but they were no 
to get it. They were gone by the time the Stukas arrived. 
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OMMANDERS of units going into the 
front line are very anxious that their 
troops know how to conceal themselves from 
the enemy, how to defend themselves when 
attacked by bayonets, how to avoid poisonous 
snakes, how to conserve their strength—and all 
for one purpose, namely, the conservation of 
manpower. Yet these same commanders stand 
to lose from forty to seventy per cent of their 
men from malarious infection and still do not 
make any effort to master the technique of 
preventing this disease.” This quotation is 
from an interoflice communication written by 
a general ofhcer in the headquarters of one of 
our most active theaters. 

In one area the casualties among units en- 
gaged have ranged from two and a half to five 
times as many from malaria as from all other 
factors combined, including enemy action. 

In one sector entire divisions of American 
and Allied troops were immobilized from ma- 
laria at a time when they were badly needed. 
One division had eighty per cent of its strength 
rendered ineffective. 

Everyone should by now be familiar with 
the réle malaria played on Bataan. 

Most of our fighting is in areas known to 
be highly malarious. The Southwest Pa- 
cific, the China-Burma-India Theater, the 
Caribbean, and the Mediterranean are among 
the worst in the world. This infection is 
an enemy capable, unless there is a con- 
tinuous offensive conducted against it, of in- 
definitely prolonging the war. It can be a more 
important factor in some campaigns than all 
the enemy’s manpower and equipment. 

In the last war, the Allied campaign in 
Macedonia, and in the Balkans, resulted in a 
complete stalemate for more than a year be- 
cause of malaria. Yet the rate among the Brit- 
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MALARIA 


ish contingent there during the year 1918 was 
but 371.6 cases per 1,000 men engaged, 
whereas in some areas during the present war 
our own rate has been even higher. A stra 
tegically important zone today is held by 
comparatively few enemy troops with the as 
sistance of the Anopheles mosquito. 

These are the facts. 

But didn’t the Army lick malaria in Pana 
ma? Aren't we activating and employing an 
increasing number of men on malaria control 
units? Hasn’t our Medical Department de 
veloped adequate control techniques? The 
answers are yes and yes and yes. 

Then why haven't we had greater success 
in combating malaria? 

Largely because of the lack of appreciation 
by line officers and men of its true character 
and military significance, and through the 
neglect of these officers and men to take indi- 
vidual responsibility for its control. 

This neglect, which is partly a matter of 
ignorance and partly a matter of attitudes, is 
aggravated by the nature of warfare today on 
many fronts, which requires so many small 
units to operate rather independently and 
without close supervision and observation by 
the commanders and staffs of higher eche- 
lons. 

There are well-defined precautions and 
controls. These are common knowledge 
among medical ofhicers and are available to 
everyone. They are plainly stated in manuals 
and are constantly repeated in the strongest 
directives. Then why aren’t they effective? 
Because no matter how thorough unit control 
measures are, such as cleaning up breeding 
areas, malaria cannot be checked without the 
constant personal codperation of individual 
officers and men. 











peewee is transmitted by the bite of a 


mosquito which has previously bitten 


a person with malaria. It can’t be transmitted 
unless there is some infected person around to 
bite. It can’t be transmitted unless some other 
person then allows himself to be bitten by the 
infected mosquito. Then the obvious solution 
is to make certain that troops do not get bitten 
by infected mosquitoes. 

But whether a man gets bitten or not must 
be largely a matter of personal precautions. 
And if he does get infected then the only 
available precaution, short of evacuation, 
against his becoming a source of infection to 
others is to use suppressive atabrine in such 
doses that the parasitic content of his blood is 
not sufhicient to infect a mosquito. But 
whether he takes his atabrine as prescribed is 
again a matter of personal responsibility. A 
company commander cannot shoot tablets 
down each individual throat with a pea- 
shooter. 

The simple personal control measures are 
these: sleeping under mosquito bars, which 
should be kept in repair as thoroughly as the 
rifle; keeping sleeves and trousers rolled down 
and the collar buttoned; using issue repellants 
on exposed areas of the body—hands, face, 
neck Cand bottom when going to the latrine 
at night), and where clothes are tight—the 
shoulders, seat, and ankles when leggings are 
not worn; spraying inclosed areas, such as 
foxholes, dugouts, truck bodies, airplanes, 
buildings, tents; staying away from native vil- 
lages at night—the inhabitants may have de- 
veloped a certain immunity and not show 
clinical symptoms, yet be carriers; taking sup- 
pressive atabrine as prescribed. 

If these simple factors of precaution and 
prophylaxis are observed diligently, malaria 
can be substantially reduced and the war 
shortened accordingly. Then why aren’t these 
really simple measures observed? 
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How the Anopheles Mosquito 
Spreads Malaria 







MALARIA PARASITE 
GOING FROM STOMACH TO SALIVARY GiLANO 


SALIVARY GLAND 
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When the mosquito bites, he sticks his proboscis or 
snout through the skin and into a small blood vessel. 
He sucks blood into his stomach by means of a pump 
located in his head. If the person he is biting happens 
to be infected with malaria, he may draw up some of 
the malaria parasites with the blood. But the parasites 
do not stay in the mosquito’s stomach. They go through 
the wall of that organ and migrate to the salivary glands 
where they settle down to live. The mosquito is now 
“infected.” 

But here is the payoff. When the mosquito bites, he 
injects a little saliva in order to dilute the blood so that 


he can draw it up more easily through his proboscis. | 


When the infected mosquito bites another person, it 
injects some of the malaria parasites along with the 
saliva and thus gives the person malaria. 








The average American soldier is not ma 
laria conscious—until it hits him! Malaria is 
something that happens to somebody else, 
somewhere else—in books and movies about 
the tropics. The very word malaria has almost 
a soft and pleasant sound in English. Malaria 
may even have a romantic connotation to the 
American, summoning up images of Hedy 
Lamarr in White Cargo, monsoon rains beat 
ing on the roofs of planters’ huts in the South 


Seas, while dusky half-breed beauties in G 


strings wriggle sensuously on sofas. Malaria 
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isn't romantic. It is a miserable, painful, en- 
feebling disease. And men die from it. 

Malaria is an enemy. But malaria is an 
enemy that can’t be seen or heard or smelled 

until too late. It is difficult for the average 
soldier to appreciate the significance of in- 
tangibles; the very nature of his training con- 
centrates his thinking on the immediate and 
the physical. When troops move into areas 
which they have been warned are malarious, 
tangible things keep their minds busy to the 
exclusion of all others. They can’t see malaria, 
or hear it or smell it or touch it or taste it; they 
put off precautions until tomorrow—until too 
late. Malaria precautions should start on boats 
when troops are approaching malarious land. 

The American soldier is accustomed to 
thinking of mosquitoes as annoying little in- 
sects which buzz before they bite and whose 
bites cause swelling and itching. 

The Anopheles mosquito, which carries 
malaria, does not buzz, its bite does not swell 
or itch. The man may not realize that the 
mosquito is present or even that he has been 
bitten—until too late. 


MERICANS think they are tough. They 
are. They think they can take it. They 
can. We go to great lengths to condition our 
soldiers physically before sending them into 
combat. But the best physical condition car- 
ries no immunity to malaria, nor reduces its 
effects. Malaria destroys the red cells in the 
blood; and there are no muscles in the blood 
stream. 

Americans tend to emulate the heroes of the 
movies, the funny papers, and magazine illus- 
trations. They have seen too many pictures 
of the virile, hairy-chested soldier with his 
shirt off, or with his sleeves rolled up and his 
collar open to the navel. They try to look like 
glamor men—and thereby invite malaria by 
exposing their bodies to infection. 


Americans are proud of their physical cour- 
age; they aren't going to be scared by little 
bugs. False courage actually makes many take 
pride in flaunting normal precautions. But it’s 
a very asinine and wise-guy bravado which 
will cause a man to expose himself to infec- 
tion, and thereby not only become a casualty 
himself but become a possible source of in- 
fection to others. Many men are so afraid of 
being considered sissies—this of course is the 
result of an inferiority complex—that they 
will sleep in the open rather than under a 
mosquito bar. Sometimes, of course, they are 
just too damned exhausted or disgusted to 
take the trouble of putting up the bar. Not 
being properly disciplined in malaria control, 
they just flop down where they are halted or 
relieved, which is much like sleeping in an 
open field covered by enemy machine guns. 

When the going gets tough on marches 
they are apt to “lose” their mosquito bars. 
They'll cling to their hand grenades—yet ma- 
laria causes up to five times as many casualties 
as enemy action. 

The issue repellant has practically no odor, 
and what it has is not unpleasant. It is not 
greasy or sticky. Yet its use is too frequently 
neglected. Partly this is through laziness, 
partly because it is associated subconsciously 
with cosmetics, thought girlish. In forward 
areas, during advances, the repellant has not 
always been available, through failure of sup- 
ply. But when it has been available men have 
often been known to use it as a fuel. 

Whenever available mosquito spray is is- 
sued, in a small “mosquito bomb” containing 
also a compressed gas which ejects the liquid 
in a spray with no more effort than opening 
a valve. Yet all too often it isn’t used, even 
when available. To a man in a foxhole or 
dugout the mosquito may be as dangerous as 
bomb fragments, yet here again the blind spot 
in the soldier's sense of danger appears. 
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HEN precautions are taken, they are 

too often done only halfway. The sol- 
dier in a malaria zone climbs under his mos- 
quito bar at night, sees that it’s tight all around 
and that there are no holes in it. He’s been 
told to keep his clothes on and keep them but- 
toned up. But it’s a hot night. It’s sticky and 
miserable. His clothes are sweaty. They are 
dirty. They stink. So he takes his clothes off. 
After all, nobody's going to check up. The 
sergeant may check him on wearing his hel- 
met, but he’s not going to bother about what 
he sleeps in. And after all, the mosquitos can’t 
get at him under the net. 

Just before dawn there's an air-raid alarm. 
Foggily he crawls out from under the net and 
makes a dash for a shelter or foxhole. These 
places are favorite hangouts for mosquitoes. 
He huddles there for half an hour wearing 
nothing but his drawers and dog tags. The 
mosquitoes gnaw on his hide. They have one 
hell of a fine time, with refreshments. The 
raid is over (in more than one sense). The 
all-clear sounds. He heaves a sigh of relief, 
and goes back to bed, carefully tucking the 
mosquito net in all around him. His CO 
checks up, congratulates himself on not hav- 
ing any casualties. He hasn’t, until about ten 
days later. Then he wonders why a hundred 
men suddenly come down with malaria. After 
all, doesn’t he enforce the order about sleep- 
ing under mosquito bars? Maybe he'll remem- 
ber the air raid, all that fine white hide hud- 
dled in foxholes and dugouts. But then it’s too 
late. 

If a man is bitten by an infected mosquito, 
the proper dosage of atabrine will keep the 
parasites in the blood from multiplying, will 
keep down the uncomfortable symptoms 
(chills and fever), and active illness, and pre- 
vent him from becoming a source of infection 
to others. But left to their own initiative too 
many men will not take atabrine. Even when 


it is administered in formation, as in mess 
lines, and an officer or noncom pops the tablets 
into the open mouths of soldiers, they wil 
hold it under their tongues and spit it out at 
the first opportunity. Why? 

(1) Atabrine has a bitter taste. It is not 
covered with chocolate candy or chewing gum 
and Americans are accustomed to having their 
drugs pleasantly disguised. 

(2) Prolonged use of atabrine causes the 
skin to take on a slight yellow tint, and this 
has led to the widespread belief that it causes 
jaundice. The truth is that atabrine contains 
a dye. It does dye the skin yellow. But this 
yellowness does not indicate any illness, and 
it disappears when the use of atabrine is dis- 
continued. 

(3) Ina few cases men are made ill by ata- 
brine. The cases are no more frequent than of 
men who are allergic to milk or eggs or spin- 
ach. But if one man in an outfit becomes il] 
through atabrine, the words goes around that 
that stuff is poison. 

(4) The boys say atabrine will not prevent 
malaria, so why take the stuff? Atabrine does 
not prevent malaria, but it does keep it under 
control so that its presence will have no ill ef- 
fects, the man can keep on his feet until a cure 
can be effected, and the disease will not be 
passed‘on to others. Ignorance as to the pur- 
pose of atabrine prophylaxis leads to lack of 
confidence in it and a resulting fatalism—“‘if 
I’m gonna get it, I’m gonna get it, so what the 
hell!” 

(5) There is a common belief that ata- 
brine causes sexual impotence. This is surely 2 
lie, and like most such rumors may be traced 
back to an original germ of fact. This im- 
potence rumor started among Australian 
troops. It was founded on the fact that a com- 
mercial contraceptive in Australia contained 
quinine, widely used as a repressive for m2 
laria. The contraceptive quality became ign 
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The type of jungle bed with built-in mosquito bar in use in jungle areas. 





rantly associated with impotence, and when 
atabrine was widely substituted for quinine 
the rumor followed. 

Our troops do not know enough about the 
true nature and effects of malaria. Because we 
have been successful in keeping the death rate 
trom it low, they tend to think of it as a rela- 
tively mild disease, like measles. But although 
our fatalities have been low (when proper 
hospitalization and care have been possible) 
malaria is not a mild disease. It kills more 
people throughout the world than any other 
disease. Before the war the deaths from ma- 
laria exceeded five million annually. Even 
with proper care, it will make a man so sick 
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he'll want to die. It can take the forms of brain 
malaria and black-water fever. It can be re 
current. It can become chronic. 

The mosquito which carries malaria also 
carries the most unpleasant, but not generally 
fatal, dengue fever. It also carries filariasis 
(elephantiasis). The same precautions will 
ward off these diseases. The liquid repellant 
issued to troops will also keep away the mite 
which carries scrub typhus—another very seri- 
ous disease. 

Among those who underestimate the seri 
ousness of malaria and who lack a sense of in 
dividual responsibility or an appreciation of 
the importance of their particular jobs in the 
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overall mission of winning the war, there are 
frequent instances of deliberate exposure to 
malarious infection in the hope of evacuation. 


HESE are some of the reasons wliy ma- 
laria has not been successfully con- 
trolled. 

What can be done? 

Every officer and man must be fully con- 
scious of the importance of the malaria factor 
in this war. The enemy faces the same prob- 
lems we do. The army that licks malaria first 
may be the army that wins. 

Every man must know what malaria is, 
where it is, and how he can help to control it. 

Every man must be given a sense of indi- 
vidual responsibility for the control of ma- 
laria. For in the final analysis, the control of 
malaria depends upon the individual initia- 
tive and responsibility of every last man sta- 
tioned or fighting in a malarial zone. 

There is no necessity for hysteria over the 
malaria problem. The issue is just as clean- 
cut as the fact that you won’t get a hole in you 
if you don’t let yourself get hit. It can be ap- 
proached just as sanely and coolly. Malaria 
education and discipline can be just as much 
a requirement of training and a combat zone 
SOP as cover and concealment. 

The enemy would, of course, like to have 
our troops become so thoroughly frightened 
of malaria that we would hesitate to enter a 
malarial zone. A broadcast last August 20 
from Tokyo, in English, and beamed to the 
U. S. had this to say: 


The hazard [of contracting malaria and . 


dengue fever] is far more disadvantageous 
for American sailors and soldiers who come 
from moderate climates in the United 
States. For those who come from a dry 
climate the susceptibility is much greater. 
We also know that constant fever in a 
humid climate is the shortest cut to de- 


veloping lung trouble. The ratio of Amer 
can loss of life in the field hospitals of the 
South Pacific front is something unbelie\ 
able. Can you imagine for a moment 
whole regiment of American soldiers wiped 
out without a single Japanese bullet amone 
them? Yes, wiped out by a horde of mos 
quitoes. It is a strange war. 

This was from Tokyo. Such propaganda is 
calculated to make us so afraid of malaria that 
we'll become panicky. Here is a chance to 
prove American coolness, strength and tough 
ness. It won’t be done by flaunting normal 
precautions from false bravado or an attitude 
of fatalism, or even from the utter weariness 


of battle or the numbing boredom of holding 
operations. 


It can’t be done by spitting out atabrine 
tablets because they don’t taste good or because 
they turn the skin temporarily yellow, or by 
listening to lies about a proven beneficial 
medicine. 

It can be done by recognizing that malaria 
is an enemy, and using every ounce of Ameri 
can courage, ingenuity, intelligence, training, 
and discipline to combat it. 

All the knowledge in the world of control 
measures in the minds and books of expert 
malariologists, all the directives of command: 
ing gerierals, all the clean-up units of the 
Sanitary Corps and the Engineers, will not 
control malaria unless company commanders 
and platoon leaders really appreciate the seri- 
ousness of the problem and handle it accord: 
ingly. 

Every possible means of malaria-control 
education, training incentive and discipline 
must be used. 

But, above all else, we must depend upon 
the spirit of individual initiative and the 
sense of personal responsibility which should 
be mighty weapons for all soldiers of a de 
mocracy. 
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ELEMENTARY ARTILLERY 


For the Doughboy 


By Captain Robert B. Ritchie 


Every Doughboy who fights enough battles will sooner 
or later see a spot or an area on the ground which he 
urgently desires to see covered with artillery fire. If there 

no artillery observer available he must have three things 
ty attain this end. They are observation, communication, 
ind a little knowledge of artillery methods. The last is too 
often the only missing factor, and thus much fire power is 
wasted and lives lost needlessly. 

\rtillery forward observation methods are extremely 
simple. The ability to use them can be acquired with little 
effort. No technical knowledge is needed; merely the ability 
to transmit to the artillery FDC (Fire Direction Center) 
the things you see. These things must, however, be ex- 
pressed in terms that can be readily interpreted by the S-3 
of the artillery battalion. 

In order to deliver effective fire the FDC must know the 
location and nature of the target. 


LocaTION 


The simplest way to designate the location is by map co- 
ordinates. If you say “Coérdinates 206351” there will be no 
question as to the location of your target. If, however, you 
say “200 yards to the left of the small white house which is 
600 yards to my front,” the whole thing will probably end 
in a miserable failure because the FDC probably doesn’t 
know where you are; much less where the small white 
house is. 

When there is no map available you must designate your 
target with respect to some point definitely known both to 
you and the FDC—such as the artillery Base Point if you 
know it, or any artillery concentration of which you know 
the number. You can also designate it with respect to any 
point you can describe which can be definitely located on 
the map at the FDC. The proper method of doing this is 
to say where the point is in relation to the target. For ex 
ample: 


Base Point Cis) 500 right; 600 short. 
Concentration No. 306 (is) 800 short. 
Mateur Railroad Station (is) 1200 over. 


[f you are unable to designate your target in any of these 
ways then you can say “Request one round of smoke in 
center of sector.” 


. on 
Na TURE OF THE i ANRGET 


it is necessary to give the nature of the target so that the 
FDC will know what type of fire to employ. A simple 


example, “20 enemy tanks,” “enemy machine gun: po 
sition,” “infantry dug in,” “enemy battery,” “concrete pill 
box,” and similar expressions give sufficient information. 


Don’t just call for artillery fire, because the type of fire used 


phrase is usually enough to give this information. For 


against “infantry dug in” would have practically no effect 
against tanks and vice versa. 

In adjusting artillery fire you are still just telling what 
you see. You must, however, still make sure you can be 
understood. Don’t say “That round landed in the next gully 
over from my target.” A sensing of where the fire is going 
like that one means absolutely nothing to the artillery. Ii 
you say “400 short” that means to the FDC “That round 
landed 400 yards short of my target,” 
exactly what to do. 

One of the most important things to remember is to give 
your sensings in relation to the GT line (i.e 


and the FDC knows 


, the Gun 
Target line or an imaginary line drawn from the gun 
through the target). If you are on or very close to this line 
you can make your sensings just as you see them. If, how 
ever, you are off to the right or left of this line you must 
take this into consideration and make your sensings ac 
cordingly. If you are to the left of the GT line and the 
shell bursts to the right of the target as you look at it, don’t 
immediately jump to the conclusion that it is to the right 
of the GT line. It may be exactly on the GT line but short 
in range as can be seen from diagram 1. 

You can get some idea of the location of the GT line by 
the sound of the shells as they pass you. If they sound di 
rectly overhead you will know that you are somewhere 
near the GT line. If they sound off to your right you will 
know that you are to the left of the GT line. 

It is a good idea to change only one element at a time for 
the first few rounds until the GT line is firmly established 
in your mind. For example, if your first sensing is “400 
short” you can determine the GT line with the next round 
by drawing an imaginary line in your mind between the 
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DIAGRAM 2 


ints of the two bursts. This also shows you how much 
Eiteral deviation you can expect for a 400-yard change in 
range and gives you enough information to get quickly on 
your target. 

With the information given so far you should be able to 
direct artillery fire on a target. So let us take a simple ex- 
ample. 

You are a platoon leader advancing with your platoon 
when you valdenly run into machine-gun and mortar fire 
from an enemy strongpoint. You cannot neutralize the 
strongpoint with your own weapons so you want to call for 
artillery fire. You have radio communication to your in- 
fantry battalion CP; from there it can be relayed to the 
artillery battalion FDC by the artillery liaison officer. You 
determine that the strongpoint is located at codrdinates 
169831. The following should be your message: 


FIRE MISSION 

Codrdinates 169831 

Enemy strongpoint, machine guns and mortars 
WILL ADJUST 

FIRE 


A few minutes later you will receive the message “On 
the way.” 

You hear the whine of the shells off to your right and 
then see the bursts to the right of the target. Your sensing 
is “400 short.” 

Follow Diagram 2 closely here. 

The second bursts are between you and the target. Your 
sensing is “200 left; — range.” 

'‘ This time you see the bursts to the left of the target 


which is, of course, over on the GT line. Your sensing is 
“200 over.” 

This time the bursts are still to the left and beyond the 

= Your sensing is “100 right; 100 over; Fire for effect.” 

e fire should now be effective on the target. Your ob- 

ject is to place the center of this fire on the center of the 

target. If you see that the main effect of the fire is short, 
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give a sensing of “Short, repeat fire for effect.” If the range 
is correct but the main effect is right or left, give “50 left 
(right); range correct; repeat fire for effect.” 

Once you have adjusted the fire to the point where it js 
having its maximum effect you can continue to give “Re peat 
range; repeat fire for effect” until the area is neutralized 
and you have maneuvered your platoon into a position from 
which they can take the enemy’s position. 

Of course, all fire missions will not be this simple; but 
if you will just get a few principles firmly established in 
your mind you will find that directing artillery fire is sur- 
prisingly easy. Following are some of the most important 
principles to remember. 


Tue Gun-Tarcet Line 


All of the artillery shifts are made from this line, so make 
sure all of your sensings are made with this line in mind. If 
you forget this important point and make all of your sens. 
ings with respect to a line between you and the target, you 
may find yourself shooting in a circle around the target 
and never hitting anything, much to the delight of the 
enemy. 

BRACKETS 


Don’t consider yourself too good a judge of distance. 
Make bold changes and enclose your target in a “bracket’ 
of definite sensings. For example, if you have a “short” and 
your sensing is “400 short” and the next round is “over,” 
you have a 400-yard range bracket. Make your next sensing 
“200 over” and whether the burst is over or short you have 
narrowed your bracket to 200 yards. When you split this 
200-yard bracket you are close enough to fire for effect if you 
are firing at an “area” target. If firing at a “point” target, 
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such as a pillbox, fire for effect when you split a “100-yard 


bracket.” 

Deflection should also be bracketed in the same manner 
If you have a left and then get a right after giving “200 
left” you have a 200-yard deflection bracket which you can 
split in the same manner as your range brackets. 

Two of the greatest “crimes” in artillery are “creeping’ 
and “jumping brackets.” Don’t creep up on your target 
you will only waste time and ammunition. “Creeping” is 
justified only when you are creeping back to prevent firing 
into your own troops. 

Don’t jump brackets! ! ! There is no excuse for ever jump 
ing a bracket. You are jumping your bracket when you have 
a definite bracket and go out of it. For example, if you have 
a 200-yard bracket and make a 300-yard change you have 
jumped your bracket. In other words don’t give sensing 
that will put you over, short, right, or left of previous) 
fired definite sensings. 

Many an artillery student has bought beers for the entire 
class because of “jumped brackets”; many a problem ha 
been marked “U” because of creeping. No one is going 
mark your problem “U” or make you buy beers for the class 
The enemy alone will grade your problem and the pay of 
will be in the lives and efficiency of your troops. 


SPEED 


Strive for speed but not haste. The faster you get on you! 
target the better will be the effect, but be sure of you! 


sensings. One wrong sensing can tie your mission up % 
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that the effect will be completely lost and the target gone 
before you get it unscrambled. 


Fre ror Errecr 


Don’t try to fire for effect until you have a bracket, or 
until you see visible effect on the target, or unless you know 
the terrain right down to the last blade of grass. The best 
and most experienced observers have been fooled by 
terrain. 

Normally you will get just what you ask for from the 
FDC. But sometimes it may become obvious to the FDC 
(and not to you) that the time has come for “fire for effect,” 
and then they may give it to you even though you don’t 
ask for it. In other cases you may ask for “fire for effect” and 
only get one volley if the FDC doesn’t think you have 
done enough firing to go into “fire for effect.” 

A good example of this occurred in a recent battle in 
Sicily. An inexperienced observer gave the sensing “2000 
left: 500 short; fire for effect” after the first round of his 
first mission in that particular area. The FDC gave him one 
volley which he sensed “Lost.” The only way he was able 
to straighten it out was to stop the mission and begin over 
again. Both time and ammunition were wasted because he 
did not follow the principles set forth in this article. 

Make your sensings complete and correct. Don’t leave 


out anything. Remember that a sensing is never complete 
without a range sensing. If the range is correct or you don’t 
want to change your range, give “Repeat range.” Train 
yourself to think of where the round is landing; not where 
you want it to go. If you sense “right” when the round lands 
left the next round is going to be farther left and you are 
going to be all confused. 

If you will make yourself familiar with these few prin- 
ciples (they aren’t hard but they do take a certain amount 
of study) your artillery battalion will be glad to have you 
adjust its fire because you help it to accomplish its mission 
more effectively. It will not, however, appreciate it if you 
spray its ammunition all over the landscape without ac- 
complishing anything. 

For further information, and to clear up any points about 
which you are in doubt, see the artillery liaison officer with 
your battalion. He will be glad to help you with any 
questions you have. If you want to read more detailed in- 
structions on artillery firing, get a copy of Field Manual 
6-40. It is now temporarily out of print. 

Don’t forget your artillery. It is a powerful weapon with 
tremendous fire power, and its one purpose in being is your 
support. You can increase its efficiency and consequently 
yours by learning how to use it. 











“200 Left; Repeat 
Range” 





You are now splitting 
a 400-yard range 
bracket. 





You are now splittin 
a 200-yard range an 
a 200-yard deflection 

bracket. 


“100 Right; 100 Over; 
Fire for Effect” 
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DIAGRAM 3 
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Report on the Army 


I'he biennal report of the Chief of Staff to the Secretary of War summarizing the important events af- 
fecting the United States Army from July 1, 1941 to June 30, 1943 is more than a document detailing the 
problems that faced American arms during this most critical period of our history. The bare recital of the prog- 
ress of the Army during the uncertain days that led up to December 7, 1941, of the black days that followed 
until the turning of the tide late in the summer of 1942, and then of the calm and resolute details of 
the taking of the offensive, is an expression of faith in America by our highest Army leader. 

The Journat wishes it were possible for it to publish the complete 30,000-word report in its columns 
(we have brought it, including the preceding report, out in book form. See page 1). But since that is im- 
practical there follows the summary and conclusion taken in its entirety from the report. 


Reviewing briefly the military situation as we find it on 
July 1, 1943, it will be remembered that our entry into war 
was mached by a succession of serious reverses, at Pearl 
Harbor, in the Philippines and through the Malaysian 
Archipelago. It was a time for calm courage and stout 
resolution on the part of the people of the United States. 

With our Pacific Fleet al and the Philippines over- 
whelmed at the outset, we were forced to watch the enemy 
progressively engulf our resistance to his advances. One 
year ago the German offensive in Russia was sweeping 
noted the Donetz Basin, jeopardizing the whole of south 
Russia and the Caucasus and ominously menacing the Al- 
lied positions in the Middle East, particularly the oil supply 
at Abadan on which the naval forces in the eastern Mediter 
ranean, the Indian Ocean and Australia depended, in ad- 
dition to the air and ground motor requirements in those 
theaters. Rommel’s Afrika Korps with selected Italian troops 
had the British with their backs to Cairo, threatening the 
lifeline of the British Empire. Our successes in the Coral 
Sea and at Midway and the repulse of the Japanese forces 
in the Aleutians had not prevented the Japanese from carv- 
ing out a vast empire from which they threatened India, 
Australia and our position in the Pacific. Just a year ago also 
the ability of the United States to transport its power in 
supplies, munitions and troops across the Atlantic was being 
challenged by submarines which in a single month had sunk 
700,000 gross tons of shipping. 

July 1, 1943, finds the United States Army and Navy 
united against the Axis powers in purpose and in operation, 
a unity shared when the occasion demands by the British 
Commonwealth of Nations, the Chinese, Dutch, French 
and other fighting elements among our friends and sup- 
sorters. Across the Atlantic the enemy had been driven from 
North Africa, and Europe has been encircled by a constantly 
growing military power. The Russian Army, engaging two- 
thirds of the German ground forces and one-third of the 
German air fleet in deadly and exhausting combat, has dis- 


pelled the legend of the invincibility of the Panzer divisions 

The British Isles are stronger than ever before and a new 
France is arising from the ashes of 1940. Strategically the 
enemy in Europe has been reduced to the defensive and the 
blockade is complete. In the Pacific the Japanese are being 
steadily ejected or rather eliminated from their conquered 
territory. The Aleutians are about to be cleared of all tracks 
and traces of the enemy. In the South and Southwest Pacific 
two facts are plainly evident to the Japanese command as 
well as to the world at large: our progress may seem slow 
but it is steady and determined, and it has been accom 
panied by a terrific destruction of enemy planes and surface 
vessels. This attrition must present an appalling problem 
for the enemy high command. Whatever satisfaction they 
may draw from the fanatical sacrifice of their soldiers with 
whom our forces come in contact, the destruction of their 
air power and shipping continues on an increasing and 
truly remarkable scale. 

In brief, the strength of the enemy is steadily declining 
while the combined power of the United Nations is rapidly 
increasing, more rapidly with each succeeding month. T here 
can be but one result and every resource we possess is being 
employed to hasten the hour of victory without undue 
sacrifice of the lives of our men. 


ORGANIZATION 


During the past two years the enlisted strength of the 
Army has been increased by five million men; the officer 
corps has grown from 93,000 to 521,000. Included in 
these figures is the development of an air force of 182,00 
officers and 1,906,000 men. Expansion as to time and num 
bers, having in mind the technical requirements of modem 
warfare, has been without precedent. For example, the 
expansion of the service units for the Army Air Forces has 
been approximately 12,000 per cent, and that of the air 
forces proper about 3,500 per cent. The Corps of Engineer 
has been increased by 4,000 per cent. 





BY GENERAL GEORGE C. MARSHALL 
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This tremendous expansion required a fundamental re. 
orientation of the conduct of the War Department and its 
methods of doing business; it requited that the various 
services and eae 3 agencies be integrated into a command 
ganization which would not only insure the efficient as- 
embling of the means of war within the United States, 
but also would provide for their transportation and distri- 
ution to combat units overseas; it required that the air 
irm be granted the fullest exercise of initiative in develop- 
ing and producing modern types of combat aircraft and in 

reating the most powerful air force in the world; it required 
that the training installations of the ground forces of the 
\rmy be centralized into one authority which would pro- 
vide orderly processes in building a huge citizen army and 
would insure maximum effectiveness of our troops on their 
first entry into battle. 

Early in 1942, after a period of exhaustive study extend- 
ng over a year, and paralleled by a number of preliminary 
moves or readjustments, a committee headed by Major Gen- 
eral (now Lieutenant General) Joseph T. McNarney com- 
pleted the plan which established three great commands 
under the direct supervision of the Chief of Staff—the Army 
\ir Forces, the Army Ground Forces, and the Services of 
Supply (later designated as the Army Service Forces). The 
proposed reorganization was approved by the President and 
the Secretary of War and made effective March 9, 1942. 
Later, on his appointment as Deputy Chief of Staff, it fell 
to General McNarney to supervise the procedure of re 
ganization and integration. Decentralization of authority 
vas an imperative requirement for the tremendous war ex 
pansion, which could not otherwise have been achieved 
without confusion, inefliciency and the delays inherent in 
the transformation from a small peacetime army to the 
present vast organization. The fact that this complete re 

xgenization of the machinery of the War Department and 

re Army at large was quietly carried out during the most 
oh period of our war effort, without confusion and 
with the best of good will by those concerned, was a tribute 
to the singleness of purpose of the senior officers and also 
to the manner in which the plans were developed and 


launched. 


Lieutenant General Lesley J. McNair Lieutenant 
Commanding General 


Army Ground Forces 


General B. B. Samervell 
( ommanding OF neral 


Army Service Forces 


General George CC. Marshall 


Chief of Staff 


LocistT1« S 


Ihe Army Service Forces are 


charged primarily with 
logistical matters which include the supply, equipping, and 
movement of troops at home and overseas; food, clothing 
equipment, ammunition, medical service; motor, rail, and 
ship transportation; records ol personnel, and mail service 
Under the present War Department organization many 
matters pertaining to morale, such as movies, educational 


programs, and newspapers, are also included within the 


General Henry H. Arnold 
Commanding Genera! 


Army Air Forces 











supervision of this command. In addition, the coérdination 
of production requirements for military munitions in the 
United States, the actual issue of weapons and equipment, 
considerations pertaining to efficient maintenance of this 
equipment, and the provision of a steady stream of supplies 
practically on an automatic basis to the various theaters of 
war, are functions concerned with logistical requirements. 
Global war has introduced lines of communication encir- 
cling the earth (a rough check indicates that present pro- 
tected supply lines extend over 56,000 miles). It has made 
necessary Pm improvements with depots and railroad 
management, as in the Persian Gulf for the transportation of 
supplies to Russia, and in the region of the Suez Canal and 
the Red Sea. It has required construction of bases in Austra- 
lia and throughout the Pacific and bases at Karachi and Cal- 
cutta on the west and east coasts of India; pipelines and 
pumping plants to facilitate movement of gasoline, and a 
multiplicity of requirements to support our fighting forces 
and permit them to devote their undivided attention to the 
enemy. All these matters are involved in the logistical prob- 
lem for the Army in this war. The continual flow of trained 
replacements, many of them specialists, must be maintained. 
Each new venture ‘usually involves new convoy routes with 
the additional naval escorts required. It imposes a continu- 
ing burden of supply of men and matériel which must be 
taken into account when new operations are considered 
which inevitably impose additional and continuing supply 
burdens. 

Along with this goes the problem of providing munitions 
and other supplies to dur Allies, and in most cases trans- 
porting them overseas to points of delivery. We are equip- 
ping the Chinese troops and French troops, we have been 
providing equipment for the British, the Australians, the 
New Zealanders, and the Canadians, we have furnished 
supplies to Latin American republics—we have been truly 
an arsenal of democracy. All this demands the maintenance 
of an elaborate system for allocation, distribution, and trans- 
portation, to be codrdinated with our daily normal problem 
of meeting the demands of our own forces. 

The requirements of logistics are seldom understood. The 
eshiohilee impose on the responsible military authorities 
are rarely appreciated. The conflicting demands of our 
theater commanders, of Allied sovereign powers and of the 
home front, pose difficulties never before approximated in 
war. The necessity for a high degree of efficiency in manage- 


Genera! General 


| 
Dwight D. -Eisenhower Douglas MacArthur 


ment is evident and it has been found in the codrdinatio: 
of all the various supplies and administrative departments 
of the Army, under the command and leadership of Lieu 
tenant General Brehon B. Somervell. 


TRAINING 


The vital importance of adequate training in the technical 
warfare of today is evident. Such training involves not only 
the basic elements of military science, but their coérdina 
tion into teamwork involving the platoon, company, bat 
talion, and regiment, and later, combined training of the 
various arms into divisions and army corps capable of a 
sustained and codrdinated effort on the battlefield. The 
organization of training centers, expansion of our school 
system, the activation of new units, the development of 
training doctrines, and the conduct of maneuvers, have 
been the primary responsibility of the Army Ground et : 
which, under the command of Lieutenant General Lesley 
J. McNair, has achieved remarkable results that today ar 
paying heavy dividends on the battlefield. 

While meeting this expansion, we were faced with the 
problem of so training our units that they would be able to 
compete successfully in their first battle experience with 
veteran organizations of the enemy. Until 1943, urgent de- 
mands of crises in various parts of the world forced us to 
organize special units and ship them abroad without the 
desired degree of preparation. Fortunately, the development 
of the training program, the adequacy of ammunition, and 
the influence of officers who have been returned to the 
United States after participation in combat have given us 
for the first time a reserve of trained units ready for dispatch 
to the various theaters as rapidly as shipping becomes avail- 
able. 

Another factor is now operating to our advantage. We 
are reaching the end of the expansion; already it has been 
possible to reduce many training installations to a purely 
maintenance basis to furnish replacements for the present 
strength of the army. It also has been practicable, and it is 
highly desirable, to lengthen the basic training period for 

soldiers and to extend the period of training for officer 
candidates; and most important of all, it is no longer one 
sary to drain units of their best officers and men to furnish 
trained cadres for new organizations or students for the of- 
ficer candidate and technical schools. In other words, Gen- 
eral McNair and his people are now free for the first time 
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Major General! 
William S. Key 


Lieutenant General 
R. C. Richardson, Jr 


to concentrate their attention on polishing up the existing 
military machines and developing them to the highest de- 
gree of efficiency in preparation for the great battles to come. 


Am Forces 


The problems and accomplishments of the Army Air 
Forces during this emergency are so colossal in scope that 
the story can be properly told only by their Chief, General 
H. H. Arnold. The outstanding feature to date of America’s 
war effort has been the manner in which our air forces have 
carried the war, in its most devastating form, to the enemy. 
Limited by appropriations prior to the emergency, they 
have, in a remarkably short time, been able to produce com- 
bat airplanes which have matched or surpassed those of 
other nations. The high degree of technical proficiency 
necessary to operate military airplanes in combat has been 
secured by a complex but remarkably efficient training pro- 
gram. 

The Army Air Forces are now attacking the enemy on ten 
different fronts throughout the world. Their victories 
wherever they come in contact with the enemy testify to 
the gallantry and skill of pilots and crews, to the mechanical 
efficiency of planes, and to the leadership of General Arnold 
and the fighting commanders of the air forces in the field, 
Kenney in New Guinea, Twining in the Solomons, Hale 
in Hawaii, Spaatz, Brereton, and Doolittle in Africa, Eaker 
in England, Butler in Alaska, Bissell in India, and Chen- 


nault with his unique contribution in China. 


PLANNING 


The orderly step-by-step development which the Army 
has undergone could not have been managed without the 
background of careful planning over a period of years. The 
framework for our Army today and its development through 
the growing pains in the early part of the emergency were 
laid during the period preceding Pearl Harbor. In matters 


of personnel, military intelligence, training, supply and 


preparation of war plans sound principles and policies had. 


been established in preparation for just such an emergency 
as arose. When the War Department was reorganized, an 
increased proportion of air y Re officers was assigned to 
the General Staff and at the same time it was divorced from 
Operating activities except in the case of the War Plans 
Division. The latter group became the Operations Division 
of the General Staff, charged with the preparation of 
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strategic plans and the coérdination of operations through- 
out the world. For the Army it prepares the proposals and 
the detailed plans for the Joint and the Combined Chiefs of 

Staff. Its divisions are in direct contact with every theater 

of war. Its members are continually traveling by air to se- 

cure first-hand knowledge of local conditions and require- 

ments. Their participation in bombing raids, in landing 
operations and in the fighting has resulted in a growing 
casualty list reflecting the intimate contacts they maintain 

with conditions in the field. The practice has been estab- 
lished whereby members of the Operations Division serve a 
period of duty in each theater, in exchange with representa- 
tives of the staff of theater commanders who serve a corre- 

sponding tour of duty in War Department Operations Di- 
vision. Under the direction of Major General T. T. Handy 
and his predecessors, Major General L. T. Gerow and Gen- 
eral Eisenhower, the Operations Division of the War De- 
partment General Staff has been a tower of strength to the 
undersigned in the direction and codrdination of our mili 

tary effort. 

An outstanding feature of operations in the present war 
has been their amphibious character which requires close 
coérdination with the Navy not only in the protection 
furnished to the transports en route to landing beaches but 
in actual air, antiaircraft and gunfire support of landing 
parties after the troops leave the ships. In transporting more 
than two million men of the Army overseas through sub 
marine-infested waters, the Navy has lived up to its tra- 
ditional record. 

The development of the powerful war army of today was 
made possible by the determined leadership of the Consti- 
tutional Commander-in-Chief, and the wisdom and firm 
integrity of purpose of the Secretary of War. It has been 
dependent upon vast appropriations and the strong support 
of the Congress, and the codperation of numerous govern- 
ment agencies. Individuals, civilian organizations—patriotic 
and commercial—all have given strong support to the Army 
program. Outstanding has been the courageous acceptance 
of sacrifice by the families of those men who have already 
fallen in the struggle. 

The end is not yet clearly in sight but victory is certain. 
In every emergency the courage, initiative, and spirit of our 
soldiers and their young leaders and of our pilots and their 
crews have been an inspiration at the moment, and a com- 
plete assurance of the final victory to come. 








———— 















By Colonel R. Ernest Dupuy 


A Snyder squibbed in the jungle— 
Somebody laughed and fled, 
And the men of the First Shikaris 
Picked up their Subaltern dead, 
With a big blue mark in his forehead 
And the back blown out of his head. 
—Kieiinc, The Grave of the Hundred Dead. 


They didn’t know the jungle was loaded. Kipling, as 
usual, paints here a picture worthy of all soldiers’ attention. 
It may be in the thick morass of a tropic swamp, with the 
bamboo whispering shrilly and the knife-edged cogon 
grass cutting at your hands. It may be in the frozen silence 
of the Arctic, in a Mediterranean olive grove or in a 
Louisiana swamp. Wherever it be, in war the ground is a 
weapon—a grand weapon in the hands of him who knows 
how to handle it—a menace to the witless one going into it 
who either doesn’t know it is loaded, or, holding it, does 
not himself load it. If you don’t cover it on foot, studying 
all its lay, solving the problem presented in light of your 
mission, you have not completed your task. 

Study it on the map, by all means. But can you guarantee 
that the map-maker missed nothing? Perhaps, if he were as 
lazy as you he filled in something by guess and by gosh. 
More likely your map is a blown-up section of a small-scale 
map which hit only the high spots. Airplane reconnais- 
sance? Excellent. But—in last resort, airplane cameras and 
airplane observers can only mirror what is visible, not what 
is hidden by a screen of foliage. The helicopter? You may 
have something there, but helicopters are not yet served out 
on tables of allowances. And, even from a helicopter you 
won't get the actual feel of the ground. You'll still have to 
guess. And guessing wrong in war means disaster and 
death. 

There are times, of course, when it is physically impos- 
sible to search out the land before the actual attack. That’s 
why we put our combat engineers up front, to pave the way, 
literally to smooth our path in such operations, ripping 
away the unexpected obstacles. The amazing thing, as 
shown all through military history, is the lack of terrain 
knowledge shown by commanders actually holding ground. 
Let’s look at the record. 

But few weeks have passed since a Marine detachment 
marched from an inlet on Kula Gulf, New Georgia, through 
jungle the Nip believed to be impassable, and isolated his 
Munda garrison. The Nip is a pretty good jungle fighter. 
But this particular Nip commander, even with his own suc- 
cess in the Malay Peninsula before Singapore as an example, 
took something for granted. He paid for his false confidence. 
They always do. 

In the next-to-last phase of the Tunisian campaign, 
when Rommel was still clinging to the Mareth line, the 


while fending off Patton’s thin-spread II Corps along the 


mountain ranges to the west, an Axis key post sat on a craggy 


Djebel between El Guettar and Gatsa. The five-mile-long 
valley below was heavily mined at its mouth, a wire apron 
lay behind. Antitank guns and machine guns were dug in on 
both slopes. A battery of 88s covered the valley mouth. 

The attacking lst Division had no cover. The country 
side was strewn with rocks and boulders, the flint-like 
ground barred even shallow foxholes. Ricochets sent dead), 
rock splinters flying. The Axis commander felt that he was 
sitting pretty. But American patrols poked about well 
the north of the 1,800-foot ridge on the upper side of the 
pass, and found a chain of connecting valleys and crevasses 

A reinforced battalion climbing and wiggling over the 
rocks in single file did the rest after an all-night march. At 
tacking the enemy from his rear, the pass was opened and 
1,400 prisoners taken. 

A few months earlier and on another front, an American 
commander, newly arrived, was making a personal recon 
naissance along the tortuous trail over the mountains by 
which the enemy was steadily advancing. He was told it was 
the only path of conquest. 

“There just isn’t any other way, General,” he was as 
sured. “No one can get through this hill jungle.” 

The general pointed. A native woman had just slipped 
out of a trace barely visible in the wilderness. Just a dead 
end, leading nowhere, they told him. And then an old 
native man, leaning on a staff, came hobbling out of the 
same trace. The General exploded. 

“If a crippled old man and a woman can get through, 
American soldiers can!” was the gist of his remarks, ex 
pressed in terms both salty and forceful. 

American soldiers did get through; they hit the enemy 
on his flank. His advance was stopped, not momentarily, but 
finally. It was the beginning of a decisively victorious cam 
paign. 

Let's go back to ancient history. In 217 BC the Roman 
Consul Flaminius sat at Arezzo, Italy, prepared to stop the 
rambunctious Hannibal who the year previous had traversed 
the Alps—never done before by an army, and who had 
wintered in Cisalpine Gaul just across the Appenines 
Flaminius, in his own country, felt he held the key spot 
But Hannibal, choosing another route, popped over the 
mountains, crossed marshes considered to be impassable, 
marched past Flaminius to high ground overlooking Lake 
Trasimene. The Roman gave chase and lost his entire army 
in the wily Carthaginian’s trap on the lake shore. 

Skip now to early in September, 1759, where the French 
General Montcalm sat confident in his citadel on the heights 
of Quebec. Quebec lies on a high point, washed by the 
broad St. Lawrence on the south and east, the St. Charles 
River protecting the north flank. Only from the west, on 
the plateau of the Plains of Abraham, could an attacke' 
make direct progress. But how could the British get there’ 
On the south the cliffs rose sheer from the St. Lawrence 
twice the British had been beaten back trying to push up 
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by §% from the northeast, from Montmorency to the St. Charles. 
was So Montcalm and his men, superior in numbers, position 
® and artillery, watched the British transports drifting up and 
as [i down in the tide, out of range. Winter would come soon, 
® the madcap adventure end. 
ped But James Wolfe, from the rigging of his ship, had 
ead noted through his spyglass a tiny path winding up the St. 
old Lawrence cliffs. At 0200 hours September 13, the trans- 
the ports sprouted boats, the landing force gained the shore 
H undetected. Twenty-four volunteers climbed the trail, sur- 
ugh, J} prised the somnolent guard detachment at the top. Behind 
ex i} them came the infantry, 3,600 strong. 
When dawn broke, the British were in battle array on the 
emy §® Plains of Abraham. Montcalm, whose attention had been 
but i distracted by a naval demonstration far below at Beauport, 
cam hurriedly made a sortie and attacked. But from the de- 
fenders’ viewpoint, the impossible had been accomplished. 
man They attacked half-heartedly, were routed, and a continent 
> the was lost. 
ersed Then there was Winfield Scott at Cerro Gordo, April 
hac 17-18, 1847, with Santa Ana in front of him, superior in 
\ines infantry strength by two to three, in artillery much stronger. 
spot Behind Scott “Yellow Jack” was ravaging the low country at 
r the Vera Cruz, his base port. Santa Ana sat on partly fortified 
sable hills, in mountainous terrain, dominating the only road to 
Lake the healthful highlands and supplies. On the left of the 
wm toad a river ran through an impassable gorge. On the right 
the rocky hills were protected by an equally impassable ra- 
rench vine. At least that’s what Santa Ana thought. 
eights Scott's leading division had already been badly mauled 
y the in its rash advance into this cul-de-sac without proper re- 
hark connaissance. Frontal attack would have been suicidal. 
st, OF So Scott sent for some engineer officers—Captains Robert 
tacker E. Lee and George B. McClellan, and Lieutenant Pierre 
there Gustave Toutant Beauregard among them. Lee found a 
rence footpath through the impassable ravine leading to the 
sh up tableland behind the def -nders. A night march did the 
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rest. By 1000 hours the next morning the battle was over 

Chen there was Contreras, August 20, 1847. Scott again, 
still striv ing for Mexico City, this time staking all on a quick 
push. His communications with Puebla had been deliber 
ately cut, and his force numbered less than 11,000. Santa 
Ana on his:own ground, had 25,000. General Valencia 
Santa Ana’s commander of the Mexican Army of the North, 
occupied an isolated open ridge, his right protected by 
mountains, his left by a volcanic waste, called the Pedregal 
This area was said to be impassable even for individuals on 
foot. Behind this position was Santa Ana’s main body. Scott 
had four days’ rations left, but retained the advantage of the 
initiative. Was it to be frontal attack? Again Lee and his 
engineers found the solution, by rapid reconnoitering on 
foot. There was a track, barely practicable for infantry in 
single file, over the lava wastes of the Pedregal. More than 
that, Lee found another trail that led around the entire 
Mexican advance position. 

On Lee's recommendation a brigade was moved in driv 
ing rain and pitch-black night entirely around between 
Valencia and Santa Ana, to attack the former at dawn from 
the right rear! In seventeen minutes, “like a bag turned up 
side down, the camp was empty of all the Mexicans who 
could get away.” 

No reflection on the bravery of the Mexicans. What 
would your men do, if attacked at dawn, on a position con 
sidered impregnable, from the rear—the direction in which 
all knew your main body lay? 

Incidentally, this was the opening blow of a campaign of 
which the Duke of Wellington remarked, when he learned 
that Scott had started from Puebla, abandoning his com 
munications: “Scott is lost. He has been carried away by 
success. He can’t take the city [Mexico], and he can’t fall 
back on his own base.” 

In our own Revolutionary War, prior to the Battle of 
Long Island, all the passes through the low hills from 
Gravesend to Jamaica were known to our commanders. Al] 
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were guarded but one, the northernmost; this last was 
under observation only. But it was the path taken by Howe 
to turn the entire American flank. In the Turko-Russian 
War of 1877, all the passes through the Balkans were known 
to the Turks, but they felt sure that the Russians would at- 
tack directly, through the Shipka Pass—the main route. 
The Russian advance guard commander, Gurko, led his 
command over a much more difficult route, from Tirnovo 
to Kainkhoi, and took the Shipka from the rear. 

In 1800 the Austrians never dreamed that Napoleon 
would march into Italy over the Great St. Bernard Pass; no 
one since Hannibal had crossed the Alps with an army. 
But Napoleon did. In the Peninsular War Joseph Bonaparte 
at Vittoria botched things generally, but his principal sin of 
omission was to leave unguarded the bridge at Tres 
Puentes over the Zadora River. That omission spelled the 
end of France in Spain. 

Why, in 1940, did the French assume that the Ardennes 
would prove an obstacle to the German advance? Someone 
—was it Corap, commanding the French Ninth Army?— 
felt sure they would not; someone just too lazy to study the 
terrain, despite the historical fact that the trouée of Stenay 
has always i a gateway to France. 

Historical purists may argue that the author has over- 
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simplified these historical examples. Let's examine 
charge; its negation will be one more argument in fay 
the main thesis. 

Of the Nip of New Georgia it is too soon to dra\ 
tailed conclusions, for we do not have all the factors 
know, however, that the Nip can fight desperately. 
know that on the Malay Peninsula he proved his abilit 
over jungle ground, pushed his patrols through terrai: 
adversaries had discounted as impassable. 

The Axis troops fighting in the Gafsa area in Tunis 
were veterans of many a fight up and down the Nor oth 
African shores. Of our own Ist Division, well—as a soldier 
in Africa said not long ago, “Hell, there ain’t but one 1s 
Division.” 

Going back to Quebec, Montcalm was a good com 
mander. He had but comparatively few regulars, most of his 
force consisting of militia levies. But he was a regular, had 
appraised his own situation, had made some excellent dis 
positions, had driven off several attacks. Wolfe, on the other 
hand, staked all on one throw. 

In the Mexican campaign Scott in both battles also 
staked on one throw. His opponents were brave. V eke ia at 
Contreras disobeyed Santa Ana in his selection of a position, 
but he had taken the precaution, he thought, of securing 
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his fanks by natural obstacles. So had Santa Ana himself 

t Cerro Gordo. 

On Long Island we were, in the main, amateurs against 
British and Hessian veterans of many campaigns. But there 
was a leaven of experienced soldiers in our ranks—men who 
had gone throu h the French and Indian Wars. 

So down the Fst. What is the common factor in all these 
cases? In each and every one there lacked, on the loser’s 
P art, complete and intimate knowledge of the terrain. In 

ach and every case the loser leaned on the ground, but did 
n thing to improve it. That good weapon, ground, was not 
oaded, hence was not only useless but dangerous to the 
hy lder. One is reminded in all these cases of a remark at- 
tributed to Kitchener early in the first World War when 
he made an inspection of British dispositions along the Suez 
Canal. The mission was the defense of the canal from enemy 
attack coming across the Sinai Peninsula. Said Kitchener, 
as he looked over the ground: “You are not defending the 
canal—the canal is defending you!” 

Perhaps that is the most expressive way of putting it 
when one finds a commander leaning on, rather than taking 
advantage of the terrain. For this we know, from history: 
No natural obstacle has as yet provided complete defense 
against determined men. We might put it another way: 
War is dynamic, terrain static. The best of armor will win 
no battle if it be not utilized. 

Another common factor in the examples cited is that the 
weak point in the defense was basically a minor element 


of the terrain. And in most cases, the chink was discovered 
by a subordinate, seeking information specifically de- 


manded by his commander. The net result in each case was 
obtained through information gained and submitted in 
time to affect the decision. 

Where do we go from here? 

Off the road, soldier, off the road! Roads are no good un- 
less we hold them. Roads may be mined, bombed, enfiladed. 
We want positions commanding the roads, or positions 
which will enable us to build our own roads. Off the road, 
then—through that swamp, up that cliff, down into that 
draw, through the impenetrable tangle of bush and jungle. 
Impenetrable, nothing! Let the enemy believe it so. We 
know, for history has told us, that there’s always a way 
epand it or through it, to the high ground—the promised 
land. And how can we get there? On our own feet. 

War has gone three-dimensional, say you? Quite right. 
Airborne and amphibious task forces will get over the crest, 

et behind the other fellow. So we've made the most meticu- 
lous aerial reconnaissance, we've studied the maps, picked 
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out landing spots. But, when we hit the ground, what? 
Counterattack will come smashing in. We've gone back to 
Caesar and castramentation—the four-square fortifications 
of the legions—if we want to hold that ground, and so has 
the enemy. Airborne artillery itself has gone back a century 
and more, to guns dragged by man-power, the use of the 
prolonge and man-harness. We've got to find a way for 
those guns to get into action. We'll be hearing a lot more 
about this sort of combat. 

Which means that we have always with us the problem 
of close ground reconnaissance, of finding the chink in the 
other fellow’s armor, of covering our own chinks. It’s a 
problem for all hands down to the squad leader: high 
speed reconnaissance, through the hedges, across the ditches, 
over the hills. Small-unit command decisions. 

How many American soldiers not battle-taught pay at- 
tention to terrain? Sure, I know. We've been taught the 
use of cover, the principles of combat reconnaissance, the 
siting of our weapons. But have we absorbed these things? 

Are you, for example, a combat soldier during drill hours 
only? If so your men will be combat soldiers during drill 
hours only; play-soldiers. And that means dead soldiers, 
sooner than you may think. Do you know the principal ter 
rain element dominating your own home station? How 
would you get to town if the main road was blocked? How 
would you block that road? Have you explored the side 
roads? Is that river fordable? How do you know? What 
type of bridges cross it? Would they carry medium artillery? 
Are there any stone walls in those fields? Any ditches? How 
many officers and men in your command could answer these 
questions or the thousand others which a fertile brain 
could concoct? Why not try answering such questions now, 
so it will become second nature in combat? 

Right here is where some of you will drop this issue of 
The Inrantry Journat like a hot cake, and take up the 
more entertaining perusal of the funnies or a cross-word 
puzzle. Who's ever going to fight around his home station 
in the United States? Why waste time? One goes to town 
for recreation, not to indulge in terrain appreciation. 

Have it so if you will. But, if on the battlefield someday 
you squander men’s lives and risk the success of your mission 
because it isn’t a routine subconscious action for you men 
tally to size up the countryside as you wander through: it, 
don’t blame anyone but yourself. Curiosity killed a cat, 
‘tis said. Lack of curiosity has killed men and lost campaigns 
in the past, will do so in the future. 

Where there’s a will, there’s a way. That way lies victory. 
Make it your way. 


























By Lieutenant Colonel James W. Bellah 


T'S sort of a tough, close fraternity, 

the Infantry. And it has been, since 

the beginning of time. And nobody but 

a Dough can ever understand it. So don’t 
anybody else try to. 

The training is hard and dirty and 
monotonous—and you do it far from 
home. You do it on your feet. And you 
do it on a quart of tepid water per—when 
you get it. And the chow trucks—where 
in hell are the chow trucks? 

But when you get there—you're the 
war! You're the in-fighter. Everything de- 
pends on you—and you do the job—as the 
Infantry always has and always will. 

And that’s the heart of it. The quiet 
self-respect that makes for manhood. The 
knowledge in your soul forevermore that 
no matter how civilized you are—with 
your Ph.D., or your million dollars or 
your ten cents and your eighth-grade cer- 
tificate—you went all the way back to 
first principles in the Infantry, and 
walked on your own feet, fought with 
vour own bare hands, met savage aggres- 
sion personally—face to face—crushed it 
and earned the right again to be civilized! 


A right which apparently must be re 
earned every quarter of a century, or be 
lost forever. 

But question a group of fifty new sol 
diers coming into the Army. Do they want 
to go into the Infantry? Good God—no! 
Line them up and ask them why— 

Well, you have to walk. You can’t 
learn anything. It’s the roughest branch 
of all. Promotion is slow. There isn’t 
any glamor. You wear a pack. You get 
muddy. You have to work hard. You have 
to fight hand to hand. Those are their 
answers—over and over again. They don’t 
know the Infantry, but they don’t like 
the Infantry, sight unseen. How come re- 
cruits can do that to us? 

And what manner of men are these 
new soldiers in whose hands the future 
of the Country—and of civilization— 
rests? Are they gasoline-legged? Lazy? 
Shirking Joes? Are they flabby in mind 
and body? Can’t they take it? Don’t they 
see the inexorable need in this vital, na 
tional crisis which is nowhere near its 


final solution in spite of optimistic news 
papers and radios? Are they yellow? 





"Oh, the Infantry ... With | 
the Dirt Behind Their Ears” 
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ONE of those things. And the 
reason they aren’t any of those 
things is easily proven. Those new sol- 
diers are not yet Infantrymen. They are 
not yet anything but confused high num- 
bers in brand new uniforms. But within 
four days they begin to become some- 
thing—they begin to become soldiers— 
and the great bulk of them begin to be- 
come Infantry soldiers, part of the big- 
gest, all-important branch of the Army. 
And suddenly their ideas about the In- 
fantry—gleaned from the false ideas of 
the civilian—begin to change as they 
themselves start to wrest their manhood, 
their birthright of self-respect, their inner 
satisfaction at doing a man’s work back 
from the softening effects of civiilan liv- 
ing. Pick them up a few weeks later, 
when they have begun to be Infantry- 
men. Pick up groups who have had six 
weeks’ training, groups that have had 
ten weeks’ training, groups that have had 
seventeen weeks’ training plus an over- 
night problem and no bath for nine days, 
pick up a group that has returned 
wounded from Infantry fighting in all 
theaters of operations overseas—and in 
every case more men would stay in the 
Infantry now than had asked for it or 
wanted it on induction! 

What reasons do these Infantrymen, 
then, give for liking the Infantry? Ask 
them. 

We like the Infantry because it’s an 
outdoor, rugged life. It has built us up 
beyond our farthest belief. The athletic 
character of the training makes us “al- 
ways feel good inside.” It’s the fighting 


branch. It keeps us alert. It teaches us to 
shoot many weapons and to shoot straight 
and fast. It makes us respect our ofhcers. 
Infantry officers are he-men, real men- 
real commanders who know their stuff 
or they don’t last with troops. It’s tough 
and ready. It teaches teamwork. Gives us 
contact with men. The discipline is mag 
nificent for anyone. It is the basic arm- 
it ends the fight other people start. Gives 
a man’s satisfaction over a man’s job. 
Teaches confidence in hand-to-hand 
fighting. The walking is tough for car- 
riding Americans, but it’s good for a man 
and you have to be a man to make the 
grade. And finally—this from a wounded 
man from overseas: “Even if it’s true that 
the Infantry gets high battle casualties, 
I wouldn’t get out of it for anything. | 
want to go back and I am going back.” 

A tough, close fraternity, the Infantry 
—but you have to be a Dough to know it. 

So let’s go back to the new soldiers who 
shy from the Infantry—before they know 
the Infantry. Why do they shy? 

They shy from service in the Infantry 
for the very same reasons that men like 
the Infantry after they get into it and 
know it! 

So the fault then doesn’t lie with In 
fantry service itself—and it never did 
since the days that Caesar's plodding 
legions marched to the utter limits of the 
known world and took it at the point of 
the javelin and the short Roman sword 

The fault lies in the exaggerated, the 
distorted, the disillusioned, the almost 
dreary way that service in the Infantry 
has been presented to the youth of the 














United States in the past quarter century 
by books, plays and moving pictures. The 
fault lies in the intellectual attitude, the 
blind pacifistic attitude of abhorring, of 
deploring, of even denying the very fact 
of ever-present war—until that very ab- 
horring, deploring and denying has some- 
how and insidiously pointed to the In- 
fantryman as the very embodiment of 
war. 

Well, the Infantryman accepts that as 
the supreme accolade. He is the embodi- 
ment of war—he fights the war, he is the 
war—but behind the blood and guts of 
the American Infantryman throughout 
his entire history, have come the roads, 
the farms, the schools, the hospitals, the 
universities—the civilization we hope to 
regain again. Civilization only becomes 
possible once more—after the Infantry- 
man has gone on ahead to pave the way. 
Malign him, deny him, fail to accept the 
challenge of the inner satisfaction of BE- 
ING him—and you malign, deny, and 
fail to guarantee personally, the way of 
life we hold so dear—the only way of life 
that guarantees the inalienable sanctity 
of the individual citizen. 


HE Infantryman himself doesn’t 
need this kind of talk. He doesn’t 
need publicity, or a pink uniform with a 
green cap, or Veronica Lake to marry him 
after he shoots down a Messerschmitt. 
(He gets around.) And he doesn’t need 
apologies and reasons and a hell of a lot 
of medals and glamorous talk. 
All he needs, according to his own ad- 
mission, is his inner satisfaction at being 
an Infantryman. 


And all the new soldier needs to make 
him want to be an Infantryman, is a little 
Infantry knowledge, a little Infantry 


training. 

The long column on the hard road, 
with rifles slung and the sweat soaked 
thick into the dust on shirts— 

Canteens empty but the cussedness 
burning in men’s eyes— 

A fight ahead perhaps—that only a man 
can face and come out of with his man- 
hood intact— 

Or merely empty miles to go yet before 
the brief blessedness of the bivouac, hot 
chow Cif you’re lucky), the grateful soft- 
ness of the hard, wet ground— 

But the company of God’s own fight- 
ing gentlemen about you, the cussedest, 
doggedest, toughest men you'll ever walk 
with — a_hard-bitten, hard-marching, 
hard-fighting crew of self-respecting 
men-at-arms who can take everything 
that comes, face it squarely—and then 
dish it out—the growling, griping, short- 
changed courtiers of the Queen of 
Battles! 

And in your heart your soul satisfac- 
tion, a knowledge that you are a man, a 
fierce inner pride because you are in the 
vital branch, the biggest branch, the 
fightingest branch of them all—that you 
finish the fight the rest of them start and 
that hard working as you are—all thé rest 
of them are your servants. 

Let the glamor then go to the lads who 
need glamor. To the Infantry, goes only 
this: When the fight is fully joined—the 
Infantry will be there feeling it, seeing it, 
knowing it, and fighting it, to the last 
bloody ditch! 
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GP 


The Army's Newest 
Training Aid 


By Captain Arthur Goodfriend 


Something new has been added to the Army's burgeon- 
ing array of training aids. It consists of a sheaf of charts, big 
enough to be seen by a platoon (with I-A eyesight) with 
pictures on the front and text on the back. We call it a 
graphic portfolio. The first portfolio on rifle marksmanship 
hit the training centers last February. Like everything else 
that’s “new,” it is being used «| abused, praised and 
damned, emulated and desecrated. 

There are colonels who mutter that the only way is to 
make a man get down in the dirt and fire the piece, and any 
lieutenant that needs a crutch like that to teach his men be- 
longs behind a desk in The Pentagon. 

There are shavetails who fawn upon the portfolio like a 
weekend pass. It does their work for them—so why burn any 
midnight oil? There it is complete with words and music. 
All he has to do is stand up and read the stuff on the back, 
as though he'd written it himself. 

And there are even trainees who figure that when the 
time comes, they can brush up on the ne points of marks- 
manship by a quick review of the pictures, so why bother to 
go through all that dry run business in the mud? 

The truth is, the graphic portfolio is not a substitute for 
sweat. It isn’t a prop for a punk instructor or a ringer for a 
good one. And it won’t bring a goldbrick a finger's width 
closer to the bull’s-eye. It’s nothing more or less than an aid 
to the trainer, and an aid to the trainee. 

One graphic portfolio is issued to each unit undergoing 
instruction in rifle marksmanship in AGF, ASF and AAF. 
It is 44 inches high by 29% inches wide, and shipped in a 
plywood-masonite crate which unfolds into an easel. 

The idea of the GP is not strictly new in the Army. At 
Amny schools, such as West Point and Fort Benning, heavy 
emphasis has always been placed on the use of visual aids, 
particularly charts. They focus audience attention. The 
instructor maintains control of his class, the student can see 
and hear how to do it, and then can do it on the spot. 

A graphic portfolio is nothing more than a sequence of 
charts, arranged according to a lesson plan, conveniently 
portable (by jeep or truck) and independent of electricity, 
projectors or any other equipment. 

The text on the back of the charts serves primarily as a 
guide. Instructors are supposed to familiarize themselves 
with it before coming to class, and then ad lib it in the actual 
presentation. It standardizes the instruction, keeps the 
prima donnas and the careless from wandering too far off 
the official beam. It reduces preparation time since it serves 
as the instructor’s notes, pre-fabricated; and for this the 








junior officer is invariably grateful. But times have been 
noted when a platoon leader stood, half hidden behind the 
easel, reading the text to a bored class. These officers are 
the portfolio's deadliest enemies. 

Five portfolios have been produced or are in production 
at this writing. Rifle Marksmanship and Scouting have 
already achieved broad circulation. First Aid, Map Reading 
and Defense Against Chemical Attack are on the way. They 
conform pretty much to a pattern. Big pictures and a mini 
mum of text on the front. Text written in a man-to-man 
conversational tone on the back. 

Manual language occasionally slips into a portfolio, but 
for the most part, the text is written as an instructor might 
talk. Serious sequences are broken up by lighter touches— 
with a point. About ninety-five per cent of the instruction 
is positive, showing the right thing to do. But here and 
there, for emphasis, negative teaching is introduced, gen 
erally through a character known as Private Joe Jerk who 
does everything wrong. Members of the class are in- 
vited to call out the errors, thus sharpening their observation 
and reviewing the subject matter in reverse. In these re 
views-in-reverse, a curious instructor can gauge how good a 
teacher he really is. 

Different officers use the portfolio different ways. Some 
set them up on a field table, and have the class sit back a 
few feet away to afford maximum visibility to all. Others 
like to work with smaller groups, setting the easel on the 
ground, and clustering the class, practically on hands and 
knees, in front of the charts. Usually, charts are set up in 
the field, where men can consult them during breaks. Good 
instructors, in addition to talking about and pointing to the 
pictures, invariably have trained men demonstrate the 
action as well. The portfolio tends to standardize these 
actions, and insures correct performance. If the picture does 
it one way, the demonstrator can’t very well get by doing it 
another way. 

Portfolios are often set up in company dayrooms after the 
day’s work and men have been known to study them on 
their own time. On rainy days they are used indoors just as 
any other charts might be. But generally, they are taken out 
of doors, set up where the light doesn’t refract too much 
from the coated pages, and used at the point of practice. In 
battalion instruction, several portfolios are pooled and set 
up at points where all men are served by them. 

The worst feature of the portfolio, is the temptation and 
opportunity it affords a lazy officer to lean too heavily on it. 
As has already been pointed out, the portfolio is not very 
strong. 


















Battle Problems for Fighting Troops’ 


One of the most helpful tools in learning ground fighting 
methods is the written problem that gives a good idea ot 
how a unit is handled in different situations. For such prob- 
lems to be clear there must be clear maps with them so that 
you can see just what every man or subordinate unit does on 
the particular terrain in the situation given. That is exactly 
what this book contains—twenty-seven problems on the 
rifle squad, the rifle platoon, the light machine gun squad 
and section, the 60mm. mortar squad and section, and the 
weapons platoon as a whole. 

Success in battle is the whole purpose of every infantry 
unit from squads right on up to the biggest. But to see the 
way combat training is all too often carried out you would 
never guess that the same leader and his men would some 
day be entering battle against the toughest, most thoroughly 
trained and experienced armies that have ever fought 
against our own. 

One reason why combat training can be so perfunctory 
—a main reason—is because leaders have difficulty in prepar 
ing themselves for the training. The principles and methods 
of the training are all in the official field manuals in full 
detail. But it takes some degree of past experience to apply 
these easily and readily to troops on a piece of ground. You 
may know everything the official books say about a flank 
patrol, for example. But if you haven't actually handled a 
flank patrol at least several times before, you may be so 
hesitant about doing things—or so rash—that the training 
periods will be wasted. 

It is true that we learn from our mistakes. But it is also 
true that we learn much better and faster the fewer the 
mistakes we make from the first time on. When we do 
something wrong even once, we have taken one step toward 
the habit of doing the thing wrong again unless we realize 
practically on the spot that we are making a mistake. 

Combat Problems for Small Units is simply a practical 
guide to the handling of squads, sections, and platoons in 


*Combat Problems for Small Units. Washington: The INFANTRY 
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battle situations. It is an especially easy guide to use because 
of the way the problems are set up. Although the general 
style of Infantry School and other school problems is fo! 
lowed, those who prepared this book have made them much 
more interesting and human by giving all the officers and 
enlisted men names and by otherwise getting away from the 
stiff and stilted way in which such problems have so often 
been written. 

Here is an example of what I mean. This is taken from 
Problem No. 4 entitled “A Motorized Patrol Fights it Out 
It shows how the characters used in the problem speak real 
language instead of what might be called “school language 
except for the fact that The Infantry School has often been 
responsible in the past for first-rate instructional material 
on battle of this same type: ° 


Lieutenant Chase signalled the messenger in the third 
truck to join him. As the truck arrived he said, “Hall, see 
that small wooded valley down there [pointing to the woods 
just south of point E on the map]?” 

“You mean the woods to the left of where our leading jeep 
>” 

“That's right. Now listen carefully. You go back to the 
big truck and tell Private Weaver to follow you. My sketc! 
shows a trail running a few hundred yards west of this road 
and up toward where the enemy is. It leaves this road back 
where the big truck is now. Guide the big truck up that 
trail into those woods. Have Weaver hold it where the trail 
enters the woods. Then you hurry back to me. I'll be up her 
where the firing is now. Repeat what | said.” 

Hall repeated it. 

“OK, get going.” 


The whole book is written like that. Colonel Wood and 
Colonel Ayotte and the other Infantry School men whose 
imagination and hard work have contributed to making 
this book as interesting and realistic as such a book « could 
be made, have done one of the best jobs on small unit prob 
lems our Army has ever had. 


The book would be better, of course, if these pr oblems 
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could have been taken trom actual battle. Later on there 
will be books like that. It takes years, however, to collect 
authentic battle materials to cover the many different kinds 
of situations this book covers. Nearly fifteen years passed 
between the close of the First World War and the issuance 
of Infantry In Battle. As fascinating, well-written, useful, 
and authentic a book as Infantry In Battle is, it was not pos- 
sible in it to cover, for example, every different type of situ- 
ation for a rifle squad. The historical materials available 
had to be used and sometimes there didn’t happen to be 
among them any detailed battle stories on, say, a rifle squad 
in the approach march—this despite the fact that thousands 
and thousands of rifle squads went through approach 
marches in the earlier war. It was such a common operation 
that no squad leader thought to write it down in detail. 

3ut the problems in Combat Problems for Small Units, 
although they are made up to show all possible details, have 
nevertheless much actual combat background in them— 
from combat in this present war. The issuance of the book 
was actually held up for over a year, mainly in order to 
make certain that the methods it shows had been proved 
sound in recent battle on similar terrain. This does not 
mean that any small-unit leader can expect to memorize 
the methods in these problems—or any others—and apply 
them exactly to another situation when he and his outfit 
get into battle. The things the small-unit leaders do in 
these twenty-seven problems have to be varied every time 
they are done in different situations, whether in training 
or battle. 

It should take but little work and imagination, however, 
on the part of any squad, section, or platoon leader. to 
change these problems somewhat in order to fit them for 
available training areas. That, in fact, is one of the most 
valuable things about Combat Problems for Small Units. 
They can readily be adapted to other ground. The value of 
the book is further seen when it is realized that this is the 
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first collection of such problems covering the many different 
types of small unit operations that has been published dur- 
ing the course of this war. 

Everything possible has been done in arranging the book 
to add to its usefulness. The same map is repeated many 
times to cut down the necessity for leafing back and forth 
while each problem is studied. The questions (“the require 
ments” ), several of which are included in the course of most 
of the problems in order to give the small-unit leader a 
chance to work out his own decisions in each special combat 
situation, are all placed in the book so that the next page 
has to be turned to find out what actually happens next. 
“What happens next” is, as always, simply one possible 
solution out of a number of them, but one that makes good 
sense. Though this method of arrangement is necessary if 
the user of the book is to get the most out of it, it also adds 
much fascination to it from the viewpoint of the civilian 
whose heart is deeply enough into this war to take this book 
and learn how infantrymen and other troops, such as com 
bat engineers, which use infantry tactics, train and fight. 
I might say too that any such reader can have a grand time 
with this book, even though it was not prepared with him in 
mind. 

Combat. Problems for Small Units is an instructional 
book of the first importance for the squad, section, and pla 
toon leader. Whether you lead a motorized reconnaissance 
patrol, a rifle squad as the point of an advance guard, or as 
the flank patrol, or in the approach march, or an attack or 
defense, or as a connecting group, or in a raid at night for 
prisoners, or in byilding and defending a roadblock, or as a 
combat outpost; or whether you are handling a platoon 
against a tank attack, or as an advance party, or a flank unit, 
or in defending an air field, or tackling tanks at night; or 
whether you have a weapons platoon or section, or squad 
if you have any of these units under your leadership and 
control you can make good use of this book. 


“The Infantry Journal Reader” 


There isn’t any reason why a magazine can’t review its 
own book. Though I’m pretty enthusiastic about The In- 
fantry Journal Reader I’m going to do my level best to be 
honest about it. I’ve known a lot about the book as it has 
been developed, so I'll begin by telling how it was put to- 
gether. 

In the course of this war many soldiers and civilians have 
been surprised to find that Army magazines, including this 
one you're reading, can be reasonably interesting, and that 
there seem to be a good many soldiers who can write with- 
out sticking to the mysterious language of tactics and 
strategy. In time of a big war you can expect a great many 
professional writers to be in an American army and to do 
some writing about military things. But somehow, despite 
the fact that such magazines as The INFANTRY JouRNAL 
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have been published for forty or fifty years, it appears that 
few people who have had no military interest until 1940, 
'41, or ‘42, have realized that in our Army itself there have 
always been a good many men with the habit of writing, 
some of them with the habit well established. 

One of the peacetime habits of the editorial staff of The 
INFANTRY JOURNAL, in days when things moved far more 
deliberately, was to dip into the back numbers of the 
magazine, sometimes for inspiration, sometimes for in- 
struction, sometimes for amusement, and sometimes out of 
curiosity. A good many military books have been made of 
JournaL material as a result of this study of the back files. 
But these usually took the form of collections of the writings 
of a single author or the publication of a series of articles 
by one author. There was still a wealth of stuff, some of it 
well remembered by long-time readers of The INFANTRY 
Journat, which had never been put into a book. And 
when the project of compiling such a collection was de- 
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cided upon, a method of selecting the material had to be 
arrived at. 

One method considered was to take a general cross-section 
of everything that had ever appeared in the magazine. This 
was discarded because, as in any professional magazine, the 
substance of many of the past articles was now obsolete. 
There was also the idea of taking the articles written by men 
who are now bigshots in today’s Army. This wouldn’t do 
as an exclusive method because there are high commanders 
in today’s Army whose early articles wouldn’t sound so 
hot today. Some of them had ideas that didn’t pan out; some 
of them had ideas that were brash. (But at least a lot of 
them did have ideas, which is more than most Americans 
seemed to believe for twenty years.) So it was decided to 
make the basis for selecting articles for The Infantry Journal 
Reader the interest the article contained for today’s reader 
in today’s time of war, and at the same time to show in some 
degree how much our Army has, in the lifetime of this 
magazine, been a thinking army. 

Consequently, for the man who hasn’t been reading the 
magazine very long, the reader is a collection of articles, 
long and short (including editorials and “cerebrations”) 
written on the same general level of thought and writing 
as the stuff that appears in the magazine now. 

For the ere mesh of the magazine over a period of 
years The Infantry Journal Reader will bring back many 
a hot discussion and not a few good laughs at military follies 
which the magazine gave him in the twenties and thirties 
or earlier. For the non-military man with full interest in 
this war and in his army, the book is a means of getting 
somewhat closer to his army because in it he will see a 
good deal of what the American Army thinks about in time 
of peace. For the stuff in the book is not official; it was not 
written because somebody ordered it to be written. It was 
written because the men who wrote it knew that their 
magazine was a medium of free expression in which they 
could disagree heartily with existing military methods, both 
combat and housekeeping, and not have their ears pinned 
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The Pay-O 


November 


back for so doing. So long as reasonable proprieties were 
observed—you could never openly say or directly imply that 
your own commanding officer was a fuddyduddy even in 
the pages of The Journat—so long as the tone of writing 
was reasonably good tempered and so long as the argument 
and discussion seemed sensible and worth while to the 
military editors and were expressed in a readable style, an 
article was pretty sure to find its way into print. 

Those who wrote the material in The Infantry Journal 
Reader run in rank from private soldiers to the present 
Chief of Staff of the Army of the United States, who was 
once an assistant editor of the magazine. And they do in- 
clude a number of generals who have been in the head- 
lines in this war and whose earlier writings contain a good 
deal of evidence to show why they have attained places of 
responsibility. 

There are a few things in the reader that have been in- 
cluded because of their historical interest, for example the 
polite, exceedingly polite, expressions of two Japanese of- 
ficers about America and the American Army, and a few 
other pieces by foreign officers of note. 

The writing in the reader, from the literary viewpoint, 
is largely amateur writing. There have been and are some 
few military men who might also be classed as professional 
writers, but most of the things in this collection are simply 
by soldiers who had something to say and took pen in hand 
to say it, and did their level best to say it plainly and not 
stodgily. Editorial notes about many of the writers and the 
subjects they cover help the reader who may not have the 
background of American military discussion needed for the 
clear understanding of some of the articles included. 

I actually feel too close to this book to give it a full 
critical review. I differ a lot with the ideas of some of the 
men whose writings are in it. I agree most heartily with some 
of the others. I can only say again that I know old Inrantry 
Journat readers will enjoy it thoroughly and that I think 
any new reader will who has already made up his mind that 
he likes in general what this magazine contains. 
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ff -- Battle 


(A review by G. V.) 


1 think this is a soldier’s book that stirs the heart and 
the mind. I am certain that a great many people are going 
to feel as I did when they first read it. They are going to 
say, “By God! He's right,” and then talk to others about 
the book until others have to read it. By a long way, The 
Battle is the Pay-Off leads all war books up to now. 

It leads them because it punches hard and punches 
straight home. It leads them because it tells with honesty 
the experience of an intelligent soldier in battle—the close, 
personal, moment-by-moment — written down as 
straightforwardly as a man could put it down. It leads 


*The Battle is the Pay-Off. By Captain Ralph Ingersoll. hedeeg ot 
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them because it does a better job of explaining what an 
army is and how an army fights than any other wartime 
American book. And it leads them because Captain Inger 
soll is one of the clearest and most vigorous of writers. The 
Battle is the Pay-Off, written by a soldier who seems to feel 
this war as deeply as any man in it, is first-rate reading {or 
the soldier. The editors of The Inrantry Journat would 
hardly be giving nineteen pages of this issue to selections 
from it if it weren't. (The selection begins on page 16. 
Yes, the book has much in it for a soldier but its cal! to the 
non-soldier is even stronger. 

Most of The Battle is the Pay-Off deals with personal 
experiences in the days just before battle and in battle itself 
The battle was at El Guettar in Tunisia. In the final part of 
the book Captain Ingersoll strikes out hard at the safe 
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civilian back in America. “Our fate as soldiers,” he writes, 
“is in the hands of the people at home, including the soldiers 
who are still in the training camps. In the determination of 
the people at home lie the lives of untold thousands of 
men.” 

“Every soldier,” he goes on, “who returns from the battle- 
field—ask any one of them if you do not believe me—is 
shocked by the thousand daily evidences of our lack of de- 
termination as compared with the determination of our 
Allies. Our streets are full of men and women, young, 
healthy, well-dressed, who play no part in the war. Ration- 
ing is a bad joke to men who have eaten with civilians in 
Chungking or Moscow or London. A soldier does not under- 
stand the talk in the papers when he comes back or the 
crowded restaurants or nightclubs where hours of time are 
as cheap as ten dollar bills seem to be. 

“He understands that the men in the factory do not 
want to be cheated but why is there so much defense of 
cheating, and so often in his name? 

“He knows the colossal scale of the American war effort 
that has fed and clothed him and given him guns and am- 
munition thousands of miles away. But is it doing these 
things simply because a few wise leaders have set the 
wheels in motion or because the people really understand 
that America is an island in a sea of flame? 

“It is not a question of settling or stopping arguments 
between coalminers and coalmine owners, it is not a question 
of lengthening the training week of the Doughboys in 
camp, or even of shuffling generals faster, bringing the 
more brilliant and more aggressive to the post of leadership 
they deserve. It is not a question of rationally explaining 
the restrictions that war places on our economy. It is the 
question of the American people’s understanding of the 
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whole war and of that determination which is based only on 
the kind of understanding the British and the Russians 
and the Chinese have. When we have their understanding 
and their determination, the problems that now appear as 
mountains to the American people will become, in our new- 
found sense of proportion, the molehills that they really 
are. 

“If the men who are actually in battle do not understand 
all of this, they have learned enough from the Stukas and 
the mortars and the mines to know that they at least are 
committed to a war to the death—that they will not get 
home until the men who stand in their way are killed or 
captured and disarmed. If the people at home can only 
learn that much, it will shorten the war a year and save 
100,000 lives.” 

I would like to quote a lot more. There is stuff just as 
strong as that which applies mainly to the soldier but which 
is so put forward by Captain Ingersoll that it is an argument 
directed squarely at the civilian too. There are many pas 
sages in it which, if I were a combat unit commander, | 
would want every officer, noncommissioned officer, and 
private in my outfit to read or hear read. I’m thinking par- 
ticularly of Captain Ingersoll’s statement about the im 
perative need for hard, double-hard, training. There isn’t 
a commander who has been in ground battle in this war who 
won't bear him out. 

This happens to be a book I positively know twenty 
Army men have already read, some of them men of battle 
experience. All who have read it agree that it holds a fine 
strong battle message, and almost all of them share with 
me the opinion that it should be read by every American 
who will read a book. The Battle is the Pay-Off stands at 


the very top, let me say again, of the books on this war 
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Clausewitz Today’ 


(A Review by Dr. Herbert Rosinski) 


For the first time since his posthumous elevation to the 
rank of the world’s foremost military oracle, Clausewitz 
today has definitely become a problem again. On the one 
hand, we are faced with a steadily growing stream of re- 
translations of his more important works, or parts of them, 
as well as a series of statements by eminent soldiers and 
students of military affairs as to the value of his work. On 
the other we find ourselves confronted with a rising chorus 
of voices, challenging not only the applicability of his teach- 
ings to our own wholly different conditions, but the very 
basic value of his works as such, professing to find in them 
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little more than a collection of obscurities, platitudes, and 
ponderosities. They accuse him of not being original when 
right, and not right when trying to be original. 

Such contradictions cannot simply be passed over. If 
Clausewitz, as some of his recent critics have endeavored to 
prove, is nothing but the hoary ghost of a dead Prussian 
general, whose main achievement has been his success in 
hoaxing generations of credulous staff officers into a vain 
endeavor to find a glimmer of light in his ponderous plati- 
tudes, the sooner we get rid of his confusing influence the 
better. Even if these criticisms should prove unfounded, 
they will at least serve the purpose of directing attention 
to the urgent necessity of a peor reexamination of 
Clausewitz’s achievement and significance in the light of 
our own time and its needs. Far too long his prestige has 
tended to rest upon the mere dead letter of his work. Unless 
we can bring to life the original inspiration behind that 
dead letter and link it up convincingly with the new prob- 
lems facing us in our age, it is most probable that his critics 
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will prove right and the authority of Clausewitz may not 
survive the impending fall of that great military force of 
which he has been the outstanding prophet. 


Tue Man 

Let us begin our inquiry with the man himself. Despite 
the pompous title of “philosopher of war” so frequently 
applied to him, Clausewitz was anything but a pedant, 
wrapped up in abstract academic thought. First and fore- 
most he was a practical soldier who had been apprenticed 
to that profession according to the custom of the time at 
the early age of twelve, and a veteran of several campaigns 
by the time he was fifteen. Later on he took part in the 
disastrous defeat of 1806, the Russian retreat of 1812, and 
the wars of liberation against Napoleon (1813-15), gather- 
ing practical insight and information not only from his own 
experience, but from his intimate contact with many dis- 
tinguished soldiers. 

It was the combination of this wide experience, long con- 
tact with prominent soldiers, and eminent practical sense 
with an equally profound insight into the theoretical prob- 
lems and implications of military thought that distinguished 
Clausewitz above all other military thinkers. For, despite 
the inadequacy of his schooling, he was that rare phe- 
nomenon, a natural born theorist. Whatever he touched 
revealed secrets never before suspected. In his first public 
effort he hit upon the fundamental problem of the delimita- 
tion between strategy and tactics, developing that famous 
definition: tactics, the use of armed forces in engagements; 
strategy, the use of engagements to attain the object of 
the war—which became the foundation of the whole de- 
velopment of German military thought from that time 
onwards, and which to this day has never been improved 
upon. And the same is true of every one of his later steps. 

It was the remarkable balance between these two seem- 
ingly incompatible sides of his nature, the practical and 
the “philosophical,” that constituted his superiority over 
others in the same field. Few men have possessed a keener 
sense of what theory required in order to be clear and 
coherent; nobody has ever surpassed him in his appreciation 
of the practical uses to which it could be put. Time and 
again we see him occupied with elaborating a seemingly 
abstruse or far-fetched distinction of no apparent value, 
such as his famous thesis of the superior strength of the 
defense, or his no less discussed and disputed discovery of 
the limited form of strategy, only to find him applying it 
in a memorandum to a concrete practical situation, and 
demonstrating precisely how this abstract distinction was 
the keystone upon which the whole understanding, and in 
consequence the successful handling, of the situation de- 
pended. Unfortunately, however, his memoranda are not 
included among his collected works, but are scattered 
through half a dozen publications. The result has been that 
this vitally important interconnection between his theoreti- 
cal and his practical work, which in many cases gives the 
clue to his real purpose, has so far received quite inade- 
quate attention. 


Tue Ace 


If Clausewitz. had been permitted to choose his own 
epoch at will, he could hardly have improved upon the 
Loles which fate had made for him. For the period of the 


November 


great revolution in warfare brought about by Napoleon was 
capable, like no other, of opening for him the way to the 
very heart of war itself. 

In his early boyhood Clausewitz had witnessed the |ast, 
effete offshoots of that curiously restricted and half-hearted 
form of war which had characterized the preceding cen. 
tury and a half: that system of overdrilled mercenary 
armies, with their ponderous services and fettering system 
of supply, their elaborate maneuvers, siege warfare, exag- 
geratedly expanded lines, and reluctance to come decisively 
to grips with the opponent. Returning to his garrison he 
found even the cramped reality of that stunted form of war 
banished from the meticulously circumscribed evolutions 
of the drilling ground. 

Then came his three years’ assignment to the Academy 
for Officers in Berlin, where Scharnhorst opened his « yes 
to the wholly new problems and novel perspectives which 
Napoleon’s unparalleled successes were raising with ever- 
increasing insistence. And then—came Napoleon himself. 

The impact of that meeting, with the shattering hammer 
blows of “the war god himself” upon the young captain, 
flushed with the fresh glow of his newly acquired under- 
standing, was extraordinary. Twenty years later we can stil! 
feel it vibrating through every page of his great treatise. 
More deeply than anyone else, more deeply even than his 
great teacher, Scharnhorst, Clausewitz realized that some- 
thing extraordinary, overwhelming, had happened. It was 
not only a change in the oe methods of feeding, di- 
recting, and fighting armies, not only the expansion of the 
mercenary standing forces into the mobilization of the 
moral energies of the nations. In the brutal energy with 
which, disregarding all fear and all subsidiary motives, 
Napoleon concentrated every ounce of strength, the last 
man in the last battalion, upon the one decisive aim—the 
swiftest annihilation of his opponent's power of resistance, 
the very soul of war seemed to have been incarnate. 

The contrast between the halfhearted, unconcentrated, 
incoherent warfare witnessed in his boyhood campaigns and 
in 1806 when the Prussian Army stumbled into the catas 
trophies of Jena and Auerstadt; and the determined, pur- 
poseful, concentrated strategy of Napoleon, became the 

eat theme of his life and work. In his appreciation of 

apoleon’s strategy he was not alone. Jomini, Napoleon’ 
leading French interpreter, and Scharnhorst, who first read 
the riddle of Napoleon’s successes, had preceded him. In 
his appreciation of that contrast, however, Clausewitz was 
unique. Where Scharnhorst, among others, was inclined 
to see in Napoleonic warfare merely the clearer expression 
of tendencies already to be found in Frederick the Great 
Clausewitz recognized it as a revolution, as an absolute, radi- 
cal change from the whole preceding epoch, Frederick the 
Great definitely included. 

This fact was to prove of the utmost importance for the 
development of his own ideas. For out of % opposition in 
his mind between these two forms of warfare, the Nz 
poleonic and that of the eighteenth century, Clausewitz 
arrived at an incomparably d understanding of the 


fundamental strategic issues, and of the basic problems of 
military theory, than any simple analysis of the Napoleonic 
model, taken by itself alone, could ever have given him— 
than anyone else before or after him has achieved. We a 
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show in detail how it was the irreconcilable contrast of these 
two forms that led him first to the development of his 
famous concept of “absolute war” and later, in the last 
stages of his work, to abandon again that still too narrow 
concept and replace it by a new theory of war, so compre- 
hensive as to embrace, at least in his opinion, every con- 
eivable form war might assume. It seems probable that 
no other age could have given him that unique, vivid in- 
sight into both these forms of war, in violent opposition on 
the field of battle itself, out of which the best in his theory 
arose. 
ACHIEVEMENT 

Considered in the broadest terms, the extraordinary 
character of Clausewitz's theory can be summed up under 
three main points: 


(1) Clausewitz is the first and only military writer to_ 


proceed beyond a theory of how to conduct war to an 
analysis of war itself—war in its totality, or as he himself 
expressed it, “the Whole of War”; 

(2) From the framework thus established he is the only 
one to cover systematically the whole field of strategy, not 
in the loose, floating manner of Jomini, but in a closely 
reasoned argument, in which every item is clearly and un- 
equivocally linked up with the whole; 

3) Despite this closely reasoned character, his theory is 
not rigid, but on the contrary has great balance and elastic- 
ity. 

The first of these three points is perhaps the most re- 
markable. It is the one in which he is most original, the one 
in which he is likely to prove of the highest value in the 
solution of our own problems. Yet, in the copious com- 
mentaries devoted to him, it has received less attention and 
appreciation than any other aspect. The reason for this 
extraordinary neglect is that Clausewitz does not explain 
his broad theory concisely at any point in his work. 

His theory of the “Whole of War” is not presented to 
his readers together in well arranged discussion; it is scat- 
tered through the whole of his writings. He begins with 
a brief survey of the whole, then delves into all the indi- 
vidual aspects of war and its theory in succession, with 
occasional glimpses on the whole, finally to reassemble all 
the threads in his last book, War Plans. Yet, if we piece 
together these dispersed elements, we perceive a vivid and 
most illuminating picture. War becomes a process in which 
the actions on both sides interweave like warp and woof to 
form a pattern transcending their individual efforts; a proc- 
€ss now concentrating in acute crises, in which every action 
assumes highly increased significance and the vital decisions 
fall, one way or the other through the ignorance of one or 
the timidity of the other side, or simply through the com- 
mon exhaustion of both; now relapsing into one of those 
prolonged spells of suspense and often almost complete in- 
activity so strangely contrasting with the natural vehemence 
of war. And all through the process we can watch in 
Clausewitz’s pages the various factors that affect it: the 
political situation out of which war has arisen, the positive 
or negative aims of both sides, the advantages or weakness 
of attack and defense, above all the “time factor’—the 
vital, and often by no means clear question, which side “has 
time in its favor”—intervening in the process, now rushing 
it along, now arresting it on one side and now on both. 





Beyond conveying this unique survey of the working of 
the clockwork as a whole—and not merely in vague general 
terms, but in exact analyses of the influence of each of these 
factors—this theory of War as a Whole at the same time 
provides Clausewitz with a framework from which to 
consider systematically the individual elements and prob 
lems of wars. Hitherto military writers had picked out of 
the immense and confusing mass of military phenomena 
one or a few points, chosen arbitrarily and at random, 
naively convinced that what appeared to them of paramount 
interest must necessarily prove the nub of the matter. One 
of Clausewitz’s greatest achievements was the realization 
that in order to determine correctly and exhaustively any 
element of war, you had to determine them all, because 
they were all so closely integrated one with the other, that 
no single element could be successfully isolated. 

The result of this systematic “drive” was the examination 
of the entire field of warfare with a radical thoroughness 
and a precision unprecedented and never again approached. 
For the first and only time in the study of war its “inner 
mechanism” was systematically uncovered and pursued 
in all its ramifications, revealing a whole network of hidden 
interrelations. So unusual were some of the vistas he dis- 
covered, that even after he had opened them up, few cared 
to follow him; with the result that nine-tenths of his dis- 
coveries—and those the issues which he himself considered 
most important of all—have never been appreciated, far less 
properly explored and utilized. A good illustration of his 
procedure is to be found in his famous discussion of the 
different types of war; the more so as we are able to con 
trast it with Jomini’s parallel effort. 

The latter, in the first chapter of his Précis de l'art de la 
guerre, endeavored to establish a classification of war in 
nine types: offensive wars to recover rights; wars which are 
politically defensive and militarily offensive; wars of ex- 
pediency; wars with or without allies; wars of intervention; 
wars of invasion through desire for conquest or other causes; 
war of opinion; national wars; civil and religious wars. 

The briefest glance at this curiously jumbled collection 
is sufficient to show that Jomini here presents merely an 
enumeration, far from covering the whole field, not the 
result of a thorough-going analysis. What is, however, 
particularly disconcerting in Jomini’s classification is that 
no attempt is made to clarify the significance of these dis 
tinctions: whether they are meant merely as differences in 
the political nature of wars, or are meant to affect its military 
conduct as well, and if the latter, how. In the only passage 
in which he touches on this point, Jomini begins by con- 
fining these differences to the “political and moral spheres” 
of war, then goes on to claim that they nevertheless must 
affect its conduct, and winds up with the definite assertion 
that the “principles of the art’ Cin other words, nothing 
but the conduct of the operations) are “immutable” (fun- 
damentally unaffected by any changes in the political and 
moral spheres). 

In contrast to this loose treatment of political types of 
war whose effect upon their military conduct is thus left 
wholly obscure, Clausewitz bases himself upon a clear-cut 
fundamental issue in the military conduct of war itself. 
“If you are strong enough,” he says in the fourth chapter of 
the eighth book (War Plans) “the natural aim in war is the 
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complete overthrow of the enemy's power of resistance. 
If, on the other hand, you lack the physical or moral su- 
periority necessary to set yourself that higher goal, you are 
thrown back upon a more limited aim, which can be either 
an attack with the limited objective of occupying part of 
the enemy’s territory, or a pure war of defense.” (Chapter 
5, Book VIII.) 

Here we have a differentiation of wars based upon a 
clear-cut alternative in the military sphere itself: either you 
have the necessary superiority, or else you do not have it. 
In either case your course is clearly outlined for you; more- 
over, in contrast to Jomini’s enumeration, these two alterna- 
tives between them really cover the entire ground. In the 
same manner, the subsidiary decision in the case of a war 
with a limited objective, whether to undertake a limited 


offensive or rest upon the defense, is again based by Clause- 


witz upon certain clear-cut, objective data, the influence of 
the time factor, and of the negative or positive political aims 
of the two belligerents. 

Above all, however, and this is the most significant aspect 
of Clausewitz’s classification, this differentiation of wars 
according to their military aims, reflects a real difference in 
the actual conduct of war itself. Whereas Jomini, as we 
have seen, admits of no such difference, claiming that the 
“principles of the art” are immutable, Clausewitz aims to 
demonstrate that these modifications of the objective are not 
confined to the general character of the war or to the direc- 
tion given to the act of war, but profoundly and intimately 
affect its entire course and the character of the operations 
themselves, and therefore have to be recognized by theory. 

Despite its closely reasoned character, Clausewitz’s theory 
is neither rigid nor absolute. His aim is to unroll before 
his readers the “inner structure” of war, to demonstrate its 
complexity, to acquaint them with its “hidden springs” and 
unrealized traps, in order to familiarize them with its gen- 
eral atmosphere and with the issues which they may have to 
face and resolve in the field. But it leaves these issues “in 
suspense,” and does not try to reduce them to a hard and 
fast solution laid down once and for all. In this endeavor to 
present in every instance both sides of a question, advan- 
tages and drawbacks, Clausewitz is the very reverse of that 
one-sided apostle of superior numbers, interior lines and of 
the defense which he has so frequently been misrepresented 
as being. If he emphasizes-all these points, he emphasizes 
just as clearly their opposites, balancing the advantages of 
the attack against those of the defense, of exterior against 
interior lines. It is this perfectly balanced presentation of 
all sides of an issue that constitutes the peculiar elasticity 
of his theory and makes it at once so extremely useful and 
so difficult and disconcerting to many: difficult and dis- 
concerting because it gives no ready-made solution but only 
the tools, leaving to his readers their intelligent application 
to the peculiar conditions of the concrete case; extremely 
tite tmeds these tools are so comprehensive and elastic 


as to apply to practically any contingency. 


AppLicaBILiry oF CLAUSEWrITz’s IpEAs TO Our Own TIME 


This, however, leads straight away to the other objection 
so frequently raised against Clausewitz: can a theory de- 
a more than a hundred years ago under the incom- 
parably simpler conditions of the Napoleonic period, still 
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have any application to our own changed conditions: 

That question is not quite easy to answer because we 
have to distinguish first between the various elements of 
his theory and secondly between these individual elemeny; 
and his conception of “War as a Whole.” 

As regards the elements some parts of his theory haye 
obviously been more affected than others. In general we 
can say that wherever he deals with fundamental aspects 
of war such as the réle of the “moral forces,” as in his 
analysis of the commander, or “military genius,” (Book |, 
Chapter 3), of the military virtue of an army (Book II], 
Chapter 5), of boldness, perseverance (Book III, Chapter 
6), surprise (Book III, Chapter 9), strategem (Book 
III, Chapter 10), or with the “atmosphere of war,” the 
influence of danger, physical effort, lack of information, 
friction (Book I, Chapters 4, 5, 6, 7) or with such basic 
issues as “economy of forces” or the question of a strategic 
reserve his teachings have remained fundamentally un 
affected. What is much more remarkable is the fact that his 
basic definitions of strategy, tactics and battle still hold good 
despite all changes in instruments and methods since the 
relatively simple conditions of the Napoleonic campaigns 
from which he deduced them. 

In contrast, many other elements of his theory have been 
more or less profoundly modified by the revolutionary 
changes warfare has undergone since his time—although 
none have been completely refuted or outdated. Even s 
fundamental an element as his famous contention that war 
was nothing but the continuation of policy with other 
means, has not remained unaffected. As an abstract truth 
it holds as good today as when it was first penned; as a prac 
tical guide for the coédrdination of the political and the 
military conduct of a war, the situation which Clausewitz 
envisaged and the recommendations which he put forward 
have been entirely superseded by the tremendous expan 
sion of the war effort since his time. 

In this particular case it is relatively easy to readjust his 
suggestions to our present different conditions. This is not 
however, always the case. Among all of Clausewitz’s the 
ories no other has aroused so much opposition as his claim 
that defense was the stronger form of warfare—with the 
negative aim. Much of this controversy could have been 
omitted if Clausewitz had been clearer in explaining what 
he meant by defense being the stronger form. In particular 
if he had clearly expressed that this superiority which he 
claimed for the defense, was a “general principle”; but that 
the concrete strength of the defense at any given moment 
was dependent in addition to this general superiority upon 
a number of concrete factors (chief of all the technical 
armament, the means of transportation), which modified 
that fundamental superiority “in principle” now in one, 
now in the other direction. This is not only true of long 
range developments—Clausewitz himself in the second 
chapter of Book VI gives a brief outline of the fluctuations 
in the relative strength of attack and defense from the War 
of Spanish Succession to his own day—but even in times 
of rapidly changing technological developments within the 
same conflict; as shown in the notable fluctuations betwee? 
tank attack and antitank defense in the present struggle. 

The result of Clausewitz’s failure to distinguish clearly 
between these two different aspects of the defense has been 
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‘o make this part of his theory, comprising nearly a third of 
‘he whole, by far the most difficult and controversial. That 
be himself was far from satisfied with it in the form in which 
it has come down to us, is shown by the fact that in his last 
note, penned at the time of the sealing of his papers, he 
expressly singled out Book VI which deals with it, claiming 
that it constituted a mere attempt and that he would have 
given it a wholly different solution if he had been given 
time to do so. 

Thus we see that as regards the individual elements of 
his theory the question of their validity today allows of no 
uniform answer. A large part has remained completely un- 
affected. Other sections, notably Book V, on the forces, are 
clearly outdated. Some parts, like his theory of the co- 
ordination of policy and strategy, can be easily adjusted to 
the changed conditions, while others, such as his discussion 
of the defense, are in so incomplete a state as to demand a 
detailed, scholarly analysis. 

All this, however, leaves the second question open: what 
of his work as a whole. We have emphasized above how it 
was this concept of “war as a whole,” that forms the most 
original and to him the most important part of his work; 
how he wanted, above all, to introduce his readers to the 
varied and changing nature of war, the complexity of its 
issues, the many inadequately recognized factors determin- 
ing it, far more than to offer them concrete teachings on 
specific points. 

It is a curious twist of fate that it is precisely in this gen- 
eral picture of war, upon which he himself laid the main 
emphasis, that Clausewitz is today more outdated than in 
many of his more detailed statements. Not through any in- 
efficiency of his own; for as far as it goes his analysis of the 
“Whole of War” is excellent. But—it is a picture of war as 
it had been up to his own time, before the coming of that 
radical transformation which war has undergone under the 
impact of the Industrial Revolution, that began first to 
make itself felt a generation after his death in the Ameri- 
can Civil War and in our days has finally culminated in 
the new “Industrial Warfare.” 

We are still so much in the midst of that Revolution that 
it is almost impossible to grasp anything like its full extent 
and significance. So much, however, is clear that it is not 
merely a change in individual weapons and methods: the 
introduction of armored forces, paratroops, strategic bomb- 
ing, etc., but beyond all that a radical revolution of the 
entire social economics, technical background and texture 
of war; the most radical transformation warfare has ever 
experienced, separating the new “Industrial” or “Total 
War” sharply from all forms of warfare that have preceded 
it. 

Thus there can be no doubt that it is precisely in his 
general picture of “The Whole of the War” that Clausewitz 
is today outdated, not merely in details that might be ad- 
justed, but in its fundamentals. Does that mean that this 
part of his work had become worthless, his best effort spent 
in vain? We do not believe so, for two reasons. First, al- 
though his own general picture of warfare is no longer 
valid, it still can serve us as a model for arriving at a similar 
comprehensive survey of our new “Industrial Warfare” as 
he has done for the forms of war preceding it. 

Secondly, it can serve us as a “contrasting background.” 
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Unlike the Strategic Revolution wrought by Napoleon, the 
transformation of war by the Industrial Revolution has 
been a slow process, extending over almost three genera: 
tions. Thus there has been no clear-cut contrast between 
“preindustrial” and “industrial warfare” as there had been 
between “18th Century” and “Napoleonic Warfare.” The 
result is that all our ideas about war today are still in a con- 
fused intermingling of new and old, from which no really 
comprehensive and clear-cut picture of the new has as yet 
emerged. It is here that Clausewitz’s picture of “War as a 
Whole” may prove eminently useful. For by summing up 
for us in a comprehensive, critical analysis a picture of what 
Warfare was in the preindustrial days, he presents us with 
just that clear-cut contrasting background which he him- 
self found in eighteenth century warfare for his analysis 
of the Napoleonic Revolution. By using Clausewitz’s 
model, contrasting the characteristics of “preindustrial war- 
fare” with the similar aspects in our own system, we may 
aspire to eliminate the confused intermingling of old and 
new that is the greatest obstacle to a proper grasp of our 
new forms. Such a clear-cut contrast should enable us to 
lay bare the real significance of the changes that have 
occurred and clarify the nature of industrial warfare far 
more effectively than any simple analysis would permit. 
Finally, it might aid us in arriving at a clear, over all picture 
of the new warfare comparable to that developed by Clause- 
witz of the Napoleonic model. All that will indeed neces- 
sitate a far more careful analysis and appreciation of his 
own achievement than it has received so far, but the 
foundations for this have been laid during the past decade 
through the work of a number of scholars. 


DiFFICULTIES 


Such thorough reinterpretation of what Clausewitz 
wanted to achieve, will at the same time help to dissipate 
the manifold difficulties and irreconciled contradictions 
in his work which hitherto have prevented students of war 
from deriving anything like the full possible benefit from 
it, and explain the charges of obscurity, ponderosity and 
vagueness so frequently leveled against him. 

These difficulties arise for the greater part out of the fact 
that his theory has come down to us not as a completed and 
clarified whole, but as a torso. A recognition of that fact, 
and of all that it implies, is the fundamental presupposition 
of any real appreciation of his work. Only if we can suc- 
ceed in breaking through the “accidental” and fragmentary 
form in which his thought has been preserved to the pur- 
poseful inspiration behind it, can we hope to grasp the solid 
core of his thought that will prove of value today and in the 
future. 

In a note that must have been penned at the time when 
he finally sealed his papers Clausewitz himself insisted that 
he considered them merely as materials out of which it 
would have been his intention to build up the truly com- 
prehensive theory of war. That statement has been quoted 
again and again, but never taken quite so seriously as he 
meant it—as it deserves. For it means nothing less than that 
his theory is not only incomplete as it stands, but above all, 
not uniform. Composed of parts which had gradually been 
elaborated in the course of no less than fourteen years, it 
reflects widely different stages of his thoughts, and hence 
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presents many seeming contradictions which have annoyed 
and mystified his readers. For instance, not a few have been 
puzzled by the fact that on the whole his theory runs along 
the Napoleonic lines, while some chapters, notably Chapter 
17 of Book VII, discuss a wholly different type of strategy 
and warfare; a contradiction so radical that there seemed to 
be no possible explanation. Yet the explanation is really very 
simple. As we have tried to show above, the contrast between 
the Napoleonic form of strategy and that of the periods 
preceding him was Clausewitz'’s fundamental inspiration. 
When, therefore, it came to the elaboration of his theory, 
he quite naturally modeled it on the Napoleonic type. But 
being so acutely conscious of its radical difference from 
other forms, he was uncertain what to do with the latter; 
whether simply to ignore them altogether, or how to include 
them in a radically different doctrine. The different parts 
of On War reflect very clearly the widely different solutions 
which he tried one after the other for this perplexing prob- 
lem. (One of these solutions was precisely to set the non- 
Napoleonic type of strategy at appropriate points side by 
side with the Napoleonic. ) 

Nor is this the only instance of contradictions in the body 
of his work arising out of the widely different stages which 
it reflects. Hardly less pronounced are the changes in his 
views on defense, or the influence of the “time factor,” not 
to mention a host of less conspicuous, but no less important, 
differences. 

The reason why these changes in his ideas have so greatly 
confused the essentially very clear line of his ideas lies not 
alone in the fragmentary “unedited” character of his work, 
but above all in the fact that Clausewitz is singularly unable 
to make himself clear to his readers. 

Not for want of discussion. There are many passages in 
his work in which he tries to explain at length the reason 
for his procedures and results. But it must be confessed 
that his arguments are singularly difficult to follow. And 
while it is almtost always possible finally to find out what he 
is driving at—a few question marks remain which are un- 
likely ever to be resolved—one cannot help feeling how 
much simpler and more directly he could have expressed 
himself. 

One reason for this obscurity of presentation—not of his 
ideas themselves—is that Clausewitz was still struggling so 
hard with his ideas that he could not yet present what he 
had grasped with that pellucid simplicity which comes only 
from prolonged and perfect command of a subject. To this 
must be added the fatal effect of his reluctance to publish 
his studies during his lifetime. Completely devoted to his 
subject, he fell into the tendency, not uncommon in Ger- 
many, of writing his book as he felt his subject demanded 
it, not as his prospective audience could best grasp it—for- 
getting that what was clear to him need not necessarily be 
so to his readers. Because he never exposed his ideas to 
public discussion, he never had any opportunity to test the 
effect of his arguments, to realize where he was obviously 
talking above the heads of his audience, and modify and 
clarify his statements correspondingly. 

These difficulties, inherent in the structure of his work, 
have hitherto been greatly aggravated for foreign readers 
through the absence of any really adequate translation, 


either French or English. This has been all the more fatal 
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to his proper understanding because Clausewitz is one of 
the masters of German prose, and a great deal of the mes. 
sage he tries to convey lies not merely in the ideas, but in 
the subtle inflections upon which German thought so 
strongly depends for that “elastic precision” which was one 
of Clausewitz's chief aims. All this subtlety is extremely 
difficult to render in translation, and gets completely lost 
if the translation is not of the very highest order, reducing 
him to the bare outline of his ideas, in which the foreign 
reader may well fail to discover anything of the inspiration 
conveyed by the original. 

Even more fundamental, and far more difficult to grasp 
and express, is the problem raised for the foreign student 
by the “national” structure of his thought. No error is more 
frequently encountered in the discussion of his ideas abroad 
than the tendency to treat him like any English or French 
military author of our own times, and to overlook the fact 
that from the structure of his theory to its last detail he 
reflects a wholly different period and a wholly differen: 
outlook. His very approach to theory, his belief in the 
“spirit” or “essence” of the various elements of war, his 
conviction that one could reach this “essence” by an act of 
speculative argument “from the nature of the case”; again, 
his tendency to see war as a whole, a huge, superindividual 
entity, his conviction that the individual elements of war 
are not to be determined once and for all by themselves 
alone, but vary according to the strategic framework in 
which they appear; his conviction of the vital importance 
of finding the correct point of view, “from which alone,” as 
he says, “we can grasp the mass of the phenomena as a 
unity, and which, therefore, alone can save us from inner 
contradictions”—all these elements and many mare, have 
contributed to giving his theory its quite peculiar outlook 
and structure. In order to grasp the full significance of 
what he tried to do and what he achieved, it is not enough 
merely to translate him with verbal accuracy; it is necessary 
to break up that peculiar national framework—for instance 
that tendency toward abstract reasoning which has so often 
exasperated foreign students—and to recast the “essence” of 
his thought in a form acceptable and understandable to the 
foreign outlook. The fact that those who have complained 
most bitterly about his “Teutonic-philosophical outlook’ 
have not gone to the trouble of establishing exactly of what 
this “Teutonic-philosophical outlook” consists, is perhaps 
the deepest reason why Clausewitz has remained such 3 
shadowy figure outside of his own country. 


Some Practicat Lines of APPROACH 


All this, while helping to explain the contrast from w hich 
we started between the admiration expressed for Clausewitz 
on the one hand and the criticism directed against him from 
the other, might lead to a wholly erroneous impression of 
his work, and even a feeling that Clausewitz might be 
matter of great interest to the military expert and yet of 
little use to the average soldier. Nothing could be farther 
from the truth. For all these questions of the “validity” of 
his ideas, of the contradictions between the different parts 
of his work, of his tendency to indulge in abstract argument, 
affect only one side of his work—its “philosophical” frame 
work. They do not affect the other: all that the “practical 
soldier” in him developed within that framework from his 
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richer experience and richer reading—his sweeping survey 
{ the whole world of the soldier: war, its friction and 
seceded atmosphere; the genius of the commander, the 

ighting spirit of nations; esprit de corps; the rdle of surprise 
an strategy, the problem of numbers, of battle, of attack 
ind defense, fortresses and rivers, war in the mountains 
ind in swamps, guerrilla warfare, and so on; set forth in 
he simple and yet colorful language which one can just 
browse through and enjoy for the interesting perspectives 
which it opens. 

Hitherto no suitable English edition for such general 
‘browsing through Clausewitz” existed. It is therefore a 
highly welcome gift that the Living Thoughts Library 

1as compiled just such a selection as will enable the soldier 
co get a “taste” of Clausewitz’s writing without having to 
wade through many pages of general discussion and out- 
dated observations. Cutting out all that is in the least 
repetitious or argumentative, it succeeds in presenting within 
a very small compass something of every aspect of Clause- 
witz's ideas. Pride of place is naturally given to his most 
“popular” pieces: the commander, the moral forces, the 
elements of war, battle. Of his lengthy discussions of attack 
and defense, just enough is given to convey some idea as to 
how Clausewitz tackled them. Relatively much space has 
been devoted to his analysis of war as a whole, and even to 
his discussion of the réle of military theory. which might 
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have been left out altogether. On the whole, however, the 
selection strikes one as very well made in the over-all 
picture as well as in detail. A particularly commendable 
aspect is that by an interesting rearrangement of the various 
parts the reader passes from the simplest to the most com 
plicated issues more or less in the order in which they were 
written down by Clausewitz, ending with those most gen 
eral ideas about the nature of war w hich were the last he 
wrote. 

No selection, however, can ever replace the work itself, 
and for any serious occupation with Clausewitz it is indis 
pensable to turn to the whole. It is, therefore, very for 
tunate that almost simultaneously with the se ‘lection pub 
lished by the Living T houghts Series, the Modern Library 
has brought out, at an almost incredibly low cost, a wholly 
new translation, which for the first time promises to remove, 
so far as this is at all possible, the language barrier. Glan 
ing through it and comparing it with the only translation 
hitherto available, one is impressed by the manner in which 
often through a very subtle change in the wording, a pas 
sage has been clarified and approximated to the original. I 
is not too much to say that with this translation the study 
and utilization of Clausewitz’s ideas among the English 
speaking nations have been placed for the first time on the 
solid basis which, in his case more than in any other, is 
indispensable if they are to he more than a passing curiosity 
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The Army in Japan’ 


(A review by G. V.) 


as. Americans,” says Ambassador Grew in his fore- 
word, “will do well to profit by knowledge of the facts put 
th in this book.” That applies especially to Army men, 
for detailed knowledge such as Mr. Lory gives us of how the 
Japanese soldier lives and thinks, and what the Japanese 
war department and high commanders are like, will help 
any soldier who may face the Japs. 

Mr. Lory spent a number of years in Japan teaching in 
one of the universities. It so happened that his closest 
Japanese friend was a a major “who, on long hiking and 
fishing trips,” says Mr. Lory, “gave me a wealth of infor- 
mation on army life and the psychology of the Japanese 
oldier.” Mr. Lory began to feel that “to know Japan one 
must know the army.” And so he made military Japan his 
special study and eventually came to know a number of 
lapanese army officers including two ministers of war. 
Most of the data in Japan's Military Masters on the con- 
scription of soldiers for the army, the ‘ ‘spiritual training” 
within the army, and the army organization and training, 
= Lory obtained officially from the Japanese Ministry of 

ir but checked it as far as possible “by personal observa- 
a and with the opinions of foreign military observers.” 
T hus the author of Japan’s Military Masters had an un- 
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usual opportunity to observe and reflect upon military thins 
in Japan. He tells about them all most readably, and so far 
as I have seen, his account of the army leade ship of Japan 
is by far the best general account that has been published. 

Mr. Lory honestly thinks that “we can expect Japan to 
fight virtually until the last soldier is killed and her Jast 
ship is sunk.” For, as he goes on to say, “of all Japan's as 
sets, none is more important than the high morale of the 
Japanese army and people alike—bred in feudalistic 
thought, inspired by a fanatic devotion to their emperor 
god, impelled by a will to win, drunk on their dreams of a 
white man’s defeat, trained not to live for their country but 
to die for a Greater Japan.” 

I think Mr. Lory’s book has especial value for the Ameri 
can soldier because of the clearness with which he shows 
us some of the complications of the Japanese mind—and 
from all I have been able to gather there is no ment: a 
much more complicated on this earth. By “complicated” J 
mean to say complicated from our own viewpoint. One of 
our troubles as Americans has been the difhculty we have 
had in realizing that other people on this earth may actually 
think in an entirely different manner from the way we do 
Even today it is hard for an American soldier to believe 
that the Jap really thinks he belongs to a superior race 
and looks down on Americans as inferior beings. Every 
soldier is a better soldier for getting that through his head 
and Mr. Lory’s book is a big help in doing this. 
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Soldiers 


By direction of the President, under the provisions of the 
act of Congress approved 9 July 1918 a Medal of Honor 
was awarded by the War Department in the name of 
Congress to the following named officers: 

Colonel Leon W. Johnson, Air Corps, United States 
Army. For conspicuous gallantry in action and intrepidity at 





the risk of his life above and beyond the call of duty on | 
August 1943. Colonel Johnson, as commanding officer of g 
heavy bombardment group, led the formation of the aircraf; 
of his organization constituting the fourth element of the 
mass low level bombing attack of the Ninth United Sates 
Air Force against the vitally important enemy target of the 
Ploesti oil refineries. While proceeding to the target on this 
2,400 mile flight his element became separated from the 
leading elements of the mass formation in maintaining the 
formation of the unit while avoiding dangerous cumulous 
cloud conditions encountered over mountainous territory 
Though temporarily lost he reéstablished contact with; the 
third element and continued on the mission with this re 
duced force to the prearranged point of attack, where it was 
discovered that the target assigned to Colonel Johnson's 
group had been attacked and damaged by a preceding ele 
ment. Though having lost the element of surprise upon 
which the safety and success of such a daring form of mis 
sion of heavy bombardment aircraft so strongly depended 
Colonel Johnson elected to carry out his planned low level 
attack despite the thoroughly alerted defenses, the destruc 
tive antiaircraft fire, enemy fighter airplanes, the imminent 
danger of exploding delayed action bombs from the previous 
element, of oil fires and explosions, and of intense smoke 
obscuring the target. By his gallant courage, brilliant leader 
ship, and superior flying skill, Colonel Johnson so led his 
formation as to destroy totally the important refining plants 
and installations which were the object of his mission. Colo 
nel Johnson's personal contribution to the success of this 
historic raid, and the conspicuous gallantry in action, and 
intrepidity at the risk of his life above and beyond the call 
of duty demonstrated by him on this occasion constitute such 
deeds of valor and distinguished service as have during ou 
nation’s history formed the finest traditions of our armed 
forces. Residence at appointment: Moline, Kansas. 
Colonel John R. Kane, Air Corps, United States Army 
For conspicuous gallantry in action and intrepidity at the 
risk of his life above and beyond the call of duty on | 
August 1943. On this date he led the third element of heav 
bombardment aircraft in a mass low level bombing attack 
against the vitally important enemy target of the Ploesti cil 
refineries. En route to the target, which necessitated a 
round trip flight of over 2,400 miles, Colonel Kane’s element 
became separated from the leading portion of the massed 
formation in avoiding dense and dangerous cumulous cloud 
conditions over mountainous terrain. Rather than turn back 
from such a vital mission he elected to proceed to his target 
Upon arrival at the target area it was discovered that another 
group had apparently missed its target and had previous!) 
attacked and damaged the target assigned to Colonel Kanes 
element. Despite the thoroughly warned defenses, the in 
tensive antiaircraft fire, enemy fighter airplanes, extreme 
hazards on a low level attack of exploding delayed action 
bombs from the previous element, of oil fires and explosions 
and dense smoke over the target area, Colonel Kane elected 
to lead his formation into the attack. By his gallant courage 
brilliant leadership, and superior flying skill, he and the 
formation under his command successfully attacked the vas! 
refinery so essential to our enemies’ war effort. Through his 
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onspicuous gallantry in this most hazardous action against 
the enemy, and by his intrepidity at the risk of his life above 
and beyond the call of duty, Colonel Kane personally con- 
tributed vitally to the success of this daring mission and 
sereby rendered most distinguished service in the further- 
e of the defeat of our enemies. Residence at appoint- 

nt: Shreveport, Louisiana. 
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Reports of the Chief of Staff 


Our editions of the biennial reports of the Chicf of Staff 
to the Secretary of War are now ready. As Dr. Douglas 
Southall Freeman wrote in a recent editorial in the Rich- 
mond News-Leader, “In peace or in war, this report is an 
important document . . . General Marshall excels all his 
Gne predecessors by presenting in distinguished form a 
detailed report of the tremendous events of the most critical 
two years in the history of the American Army... .” 

Both Infantry Journal editions of Report on the Army, 
however, include not only the biennial report released a 
few weeks ago covering the period July 1, 1941 to June 
30, 1943, which opened with Phase Three of the develop- 
ment of our Army for war. Our editions also include Gen- 
eral Marshall’s first biennial report, July 1, 1939, to June 
30, 1941, which covers the initial expansion of the Army 

Phases One and Two) and of which the most recent report 
is therefore a sequel. 

Report on the Army is being issued by the Infantry 
Journal in two forms—a paper edition and a permanent 
cloth-bound larger edition—as announced in detail else- 
where in this issue of The Journat. 

We feel it is appropriate to quote Dr. Freeman’s editorial 
further: ‘ . we should like to remind readers that the 
Chief of Staff is the one officer of the army who is in po- 
sition to write comprehensively of opcrations in the entire 
theater of war. Others may describe the strategy and the 
details of one campaign or of a succession of battles on one 
front. It is the task of the Chief of Staff to integrate the 
whole and, so far as military secrecy permits, to explain not 
only the decisions but also the reasons for them. This 
makes the reports of the Chief of Staff among the most 
valuable, historically, of all our military documents.” 
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Sixty-two Miles in Forty-two Hours 





There is a difference, the veteran British Eighth Army 
discovered, between fighting over the vast, barren deserts 
of Libya and Tunisia and fighting over the relatively limited, 
but more mountainous arcas, of Sicily and Italy. A corre- 
spondent of the London Times reports the surprising fact 
that the veteran desert divisions of the Eighth Army, ac- 
customed to covering great desert distances by motor trans- 
port, found themselves less able to withstand the strain of 
strenuous marches over rough ground in Sicily than new 
British divisions, who, though they lacked the battle ex- 
perience of the Eighth Army’s veterans, had through several 
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years of strenuous training, become hardened to long diff- 
cult marches by day and night. 

For American Infantry now in training, long, gruelling 
foot marches are more than just another item on training 
schedules. The ability to march and march and march over 
any and all kinds of ground and to firally arrive at the ob 
jective with the energy and strength and will to fight the 
bitter, relentless fight as only the Infantry knows it, is the 
Infantry’s job, and a job it has always accomplished—more 
than once in history to the amazement of its enemies. 

In the Battle of Europe and in the battles being fought 
and yet to be fought against the Japs, the training in tough 
marches such as the one recently made by the 351st In 
fantry of the 88th Division is essential to final victory. This 
outfit marched sixty-two miles in forty-two hours, much of 
it cross-country and over diflicult ground. The regiment 
began its march at 0600 hours July 12 from Flora in the 
Louisiana maneuver area. The first day’s march covered 
thirty-seven miles and the regiment reached its first objec 
tive—Hutton, Louisiana—at 2230 hours. On the second day 
it reached its second objective—Slagle, Louisiana—at 1900 
hours and continued its march to its third objective—Caney, 
Louisiana—which it reached at 0010 hours, July 14. On the 
first day of the march only thirty-three men dropped out of 
the formation and on the second day only thirty-four. One 
company in the regiment had only one man fall out during 
the entire march. 

For the 351st Infantry there is the traditional Infantry 
satisfaction in a hard job well done. But, more importantly, 
that regiment—and every other regiment undergoing like 
training—will be prepared when its time comes, to do its 
tough task of marching and fighting and marching again as 
the Infantry has always had to do it. 
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“The Salute” 


There was a recent change in Field Manual 21-50, 
Basic Field Manual, Military Courtesy and Discipline, 
which comes direct from battle experience, just as many 
changes are coming in these days of war. The wording of 
one brief sentence, “One does not salute . . . in campaign, 
or under simulated campaign conditions, except when re 
porting to a senior,” is now changed to read: “One does 
not salute when the rendition of the salute is obviously 
inappropriate.” 

This change follows the finding in every theater of war 
that the outward manifestation of military discipline can 
not be relaxed in any degree, even in the battle areas, with- 
out some loss—and sometimes a considerable loss—of gen 
eral discipline, esprit, and control. As the change above 
shows, the times when salutes are exchanged in a war 
theater are still left somewhat flexible. No one is ever 
going to expect a fighting man to jump up out of his fox 
hole under fire to give a salute or any other absurdities of 
that kind. It is to be expected, however, that the words 


“obviously inappropriate” will only apply to those situa- 
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tions where rendering the salute would plainly interfere 
with the main job of fighting the war. 


Books In War 

For all soldiers except those who have not yet had the 
chance in their lives to learn to read, books are a means of 
learning war. Each soldier does receive direct personal in- 
struction covering everything in which he is trained. But 
through the manuals and other useful military books avail- 
able to him, the reading soldier gets a still better grasp of 
the things he has been taught. And he can, if he will, 
broaden considerably his understanding of the sides of war- 
fare he learns in acquiring the battlecraft of his particular 
arm or service. Nothing takes the place of hard and thor- 
ough instruction and training. But of all “aids to training” 
books have the greatest importance, especially for the man 
who makes use of them. 

It is not going too far to say that the best books of war 
help measurably to reduce our losses in battle. For the sol- 
dier who realizes that many sides of his training may later 
make the difference between life and death or battlefield in- 
jury—who realizes that the longer he stays in one piece 
the better job he can do in winning this war—and who 
spends extra time on books that help cinch in his mind 
every point of his battle training, is going to enter battle 
as a more eflicient and battlewise, and therefore longer- 
lived, soldier than the man who takes his battle training 
much less seriously. 

For the individual Infantry soldier a complete knowledge 
of what is in the Soldier's Handbook may well make the 
difference in combat between the waste of a life from care- 
less battle behavior and the preservation of that life through 
efficient fighting methods. 

There are other kinds of books which may also give a 
soldier practical and spiritual help in battle. If a man who 
has seen something of modern battle, taken part in it, 
thought deeply about it, writes a stirring, careful, clear 
book, through which the very meaning of battle may forcibly 
strike the minds of thousands of soldier-readers and readers 
who are potential soldiers, he has unquestionably helped 

make a part of this Army more aware of the demands battle 
will make upon it. The thousands of men who gain a 
greater inspiration toward becoming better fighting men 
are helped in so doing when such a book is made readily 
available to them. And in a time when great numbers of 
fighting men are reaching the close of their training and 
nearing the day when they will go to a theater of war, the 
earlier such material for reading is made available—such 
books are rarely found—the greater the number of men who 
have the chance to read it fr" gain the lessons of battle 


from it. 

If such a book also happens to contain an extremely 
strong appeal to the people of the United States to realize 
how their own attitude can help or hinder their sons and 
brothers in battle later, it is doubly a book of importance in 
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this war. And there is double reason for presenting it as 
early as possible to American readers. The first American 
book in this war of which The Inrantry Journat be 
lieves all these things could be said is The Battle Is The 
Pay-Off by Captain Ralph Ingersoll. It deals with the 
author's experiences around El Guettar in Tunisia with 
battalion of combat engineers. It has a strong and vital 
message for the American soldier who has not yet been in 
battle and for his people back at home. 

This book was to have been distributed and put on sale 
in August. About this time, however, the Book-of-the 
Month Club selected it to distribute to its nearly 600,000 
members in the latter part of October. It would take that 
iong, of course, to print that many more copies of the book 
The Infantry Journal then requested permission to issue 
for distribution within the Armed Services only, a sp 
inexpensive edition as soon as it could be printed. The 
publishers, Harcourt, Brace and Company, coéperated to 
the fullest extent and so did the Book-of-the-Month Club 


Security Violations 


In order that troops in theaters of war may make | 
use of the weapon of surprise, it is of the utmost importance 
that all officers and men understand the seriousness of their 
responsibility for safeguarding military information. Enemy 
intelligence gets much of its knowledge about our nex 
operations by piecing together bits of information care 
lessly spread by men wie do not realize how importan' 
such bits of information are. No officer or enlisted man 
in the Army of the United States has any excuse for fai 
ing to understand that the disclosure of such information 
is a serious breach of military discipline. Here are some 
examples of security violations which must serve as a warn 
ing to every man and woman in uniform: 

(1) A private stationed in a staging area wrote a lette: 
to a girl in which he listed several APO numbers with thei 
geographical locations. The private was tried by a general 
court-martial and sentenced to 6 months at hard labor with 
forfeiture of $30 per month for 6 months. 

(2) A lieutenant colonel stationed in a large city had 
access to information involving troop movements and othe! 
matters vital to national security. One evening the lieu 
tenant colonel told a woman over a public telephone t that 
he was flying overseas the next day and named his destina 
tion and probable time of arrival. A high ranking office: 
was mentioned as being a passenger on the same airplane 
The lieutenant colonel was relieved from active duty wit! 
the United States Army and reverted to inactive stat 

(3) A private told a 
regimental ammunition dump, the number of ro! is ol 


group of civilians the location ¢ 


ammunition on hand at the dump, and the number of mer 
on guard. One of the civilians reported this, stating (0! 
he had not known of the ammunition dump’s existenct 


before the soldier told him. The private was tried for ¢ls 
closing military information knowingly and willfully, foune 
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suilty, and sentenced to confinement at hard labor for 3 
months with suspension of $20 per month for a like period. 
4) A major, while serving on a staff in an active theater 
f operations, wrote letters to friends in the United States 
vhich disclosed order of battle and casualties, and con- 
ined violent criticism of superior officers, including the 
neral in command of the entire operation. He was se- 
erely reprimanded by the chief of staff of that command, 
ransferred to a home station, and reduced to his permanent 
srade of first lieutenant. 

5) A major, while on temporary duty in the War De- 
artment, sent a cable in the clear to the commanding gen- 
ral of the United States Army forces in an oversea 
heater advising him that he was being replaced by another 
fficer. For disclosing this secret information, the major 
vas reduced to his permanent grade of second lieutenant. 

6) A sergeant, in conversation with two Allied non- 
ummissioned officers and in the presence of civilians, dis- 
losed exact details of a new and secret type of combat air- 
plane. The information revealed might have impaired the 
offectiveness of the airplane and resulted in serious loss 
f lives among Allied forces. In any event, the information 
would have been of great value to opposing forces, enabling 
them to adjust their combat methods to meet this new 
weapon. The sergeant was sentenced to 5 years’ imprison- 
ment, total forfeiture of pay and allowances, and dishonor- 
ible discharge from the United States Army. 

(7) A major in an advanced base of operations sent 
} several rolls of film to the United States without censor- 
ship. Many of the pictures taken were of military installa- 
tions. The major was court-martialed and forfeited $50 a 
month for 6 months. 

8) A sergeant in a theater of war disclosed results of 
enemy action, casualties, and location of an APO address. 
He was court-martialed, restricted to the detachment area 
for 3 months, and required to forfeit $20 a month for the 


same period.—Adapted from a recent War Department 
Circular. 









































































Honor Roll 


Chis month two new units are added to the Honor Roll 
ind ten old ones move up under new stars in celebration of 
inother completed year as 100% Journat subscribers. A 
new bank of nine stars appears at the top of the page and 
under it the 26th Infantry and 201st Infantry claim an 
honored place. The 35th Infantry moves up into the ranks 
| eight-star units while the 7th Infantry claims its seventh 
star. The 8th Infantry, 71st Infantry and 756th Tank Bat- 
talion move up under two stars while the 23d Training 
Battalion, BIRTC, the 60th Infantry and the 391st In- 
fantry claim places in the one-star group. 

lhe 2d Regiment of the Hawaii Rifles and the 3d Bat 
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talion, 306th Infantry, have both secured a 100% enroll 
ment and this month are welcomed to the Honor Roll. Their 
histories will appear in a later issue while histories of Honor 
Roll units joining in October follow. 


- 2 @ 
1880th Engineer Aviation Battalion 


In its October issue The Journat welcomed to the 
Honor Roll the 1880th Engineer Aviation Battalion. This 
unit has secured a 100% enrollment of its officers as Jour 
NAL subscribers through the efforts of its commander, 
Major Brady C. Fuller; it is the first engineer aviation bat 
talion to join the Honor Roll. 

The 1880th was activated and assigned to training in 
Washington state early in 1943. It drew its enlisted cadre 
from the 922d Engineer Aviation Battalion and its pres 
ent officer cadre claims domiciles in nineteen different 
states. The battalion’s training program included the con 
struction of housing units, of roadways, water distribution 
and sewage dispersal systems, and of infiltration courses 
such as would be necessary to a battalion living in a dis 
persed camouflaged area overseas. 


g 7 7 
515th Parachute Infantry 


The 515th Parachute Infantry was added to the Honor 
Roll in the October issue, the third parachute unit to join 
that roster of one hundred per cent units. 

The 515th was activated in the South in May of this 
year and was assigned to station in an area used exclusively 
for the advanced training of parachute combat units. Its 
present duty—which is only temporary for the 515th—is to 
organize and train parachute combat units made up of 
those individuals qualified for such service by having al 
ready passed through the Parachute School 


7 ¢ A 
738th Tank Battalion 


In its September issue The Journnat welcomed to the 
Honor Roll the 738th Tank Battalion, the second tank bat 
talion to secure a one hundred per cent enrollment of of 
ficers as Journat subscribers and claim a place among 
Honor Roll units. 

The 738th is commanded by Lieutenant Colonel Charles 
B. Davidson, Jr., who, with the battalion Adjutant, Lieu 
tenant Alexander A. Sharp, deserves credit for bringing the 
unit up to the one hundred per cent mark. 

The 738th was activated in March of this year. Its of 
ficer cadre was drawn from the 10th Armored Division and 
the 741st Tank Battalion while the 10th also furnished 
the enlisted cadre. It was assigned to a southern station 


where it completed its basic training some time ago 
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HONOR ROLL 


It is chiefly through the support of the loyal 100% member units that the Infantry Asso- 
ciation is able to maintain the high standards of The INFANTRY JOURNAL as a maga- 
zine for fighting men. Each star represents one completed year of all-out membership in 
the Association by every Infantry officer and unit within the organizations listed below. 
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26th Infantry 
201st Infantry 
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34th Infantry 
3d Infantry 
130th Infantry 
35th Infantry 
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124th Infantry 
11th Infantry 
22d Infantry 
10th Infantry 
161st Infantry 
2d Infantry 
131st Infantry 
30th Infantry 
33d Infantry 
182d Infantry 
7th Infantry 
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132d Infantry 
14th Infantry 
29th Infantry 
129th Infantry 
165th Infantry 
150th Infantry 
38th Infantry 
12th Infantry 
145th Infantry 
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4th Infantry | 
9th Infantry 

25th Infantry 
18 1st Infantry 


57th Infantry CPS) 


28th Infantry 
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135th Infantry 
31st Infantry 
Ist Infantry 
27th Infantry 





DIVISIONS 


*& 81st Infantry Division 





2d Infantry Division 





94th Infantry Division 


98th Infantry Division 
5th Infantry Division 








168th Infantry 
140th Infantry 
163d Infantry 
138th Infantry 
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General Service School, 
Philippine Army 
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149th Infantry 

13th Infantry 

36th Infantry Training Bn. 
60th Infantry Training Bn. 
367th Infantry 

112th Infantry 

79th Infantry Training Bn. 
6th Armored Infantry 

3d Bn., 156th Infantry 
80th Infantry Training Bn. 
58th Infantry Training Bn. 
134th Infantry 

Ist Missouri Infantry (RMF) 
39th Infantry 

11}th Infantry 

8th Infantry 

71st Infantry 

756th Tank Bn. 
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88th Glider Infantry 

137th Infantry 

35th Infantry Training Bn. 

366th Infantry 

16th Infantry Training Regi- 
ment (76th, 77th, 78th, 
and 79th Battalions) 

16th Infantry 

83d Infantry Training Bn. 


23d Infantry 

2d Bn., 156th Infantry 
IRTC, Camp Roberts, Calif. 
20th Training Bn., BIRTC 
28th Infantry Training Bn. 
2d Bn., Texas State Guard 
58th Training Bn., BIRTC 
6th Training Reet., BIRTC 
503d Parachute Infantry 
359th Infantry 

176th Infantry 

321st Infantry 

323d Infantry 

322d Infantry 

903d Airbase Security Bn. 
27th Infantry Training Bn. 
378th Infantry 

354th Infantry 

17th Training Bn., BIRTC 
Ist Bn., 47th Infantry 

3d Bn., 382d Infantry 
507th Parachute Infantry 
3d Bn., 31 1th Infantry 

23d Training Bn., BIRTC 
391 st Infantry 

60th Infantry 


389th Infantry 

Hq. Texas State Guard 
795th M.P. Battalion 
385th Infantry 

302d Infantry 

56th Training Bn., BIRTC 
406th Infantry 

309th Infantry 

117th Infantry 

376th Infantry 


301st Infantry 

114th Infantry 

926th Airbase Security Bn. 

36th Bn., Texas State Guard 

397th Infantry 

410th Infantry 

337th Infantry 

508th Parachute Infantry 

37th Infantry 

370th Infantry 

3d Bn., 167th Infantry 

IRTC, Camp Wheeler, Ga. 

417th Infantry 

Hq,., First Service Command 
Tactical School 

103d Infantry 

325th Glider Infantry 

365th Infantry 

390th Infantry 

411th Infantry 

2d Bn., 311th Infantry 

120th Infantry 

119th Infantry 

306th Medical Bn. 

15th Signal Training Regt. 

Ist Bn., Ist Regt., Hawaii 
Rifles 

49th Bn., Texas State Guard 

174th Infantry 

56th Armored Infantry 

2d Bn., 27 1st Infantry 

3d Bn., 271st Infantry 

109th Infantry 

324th Infantry 

393d Infantry 

Ist Bn., 423d Infantry 

5th Bn., 11th Inf., NJSG 

790th MP Battalion 

738th Tank Battalion 

983d Air Base Sccurity Bn. 

Headquarters, Roswell In- 
ternment Camp 

5th Infantry 

515th Parachute Infantry 

12th Infantry, NYG 

1880th Engineer Aviation 
Bn. 

2d Regt., Hawaii Rifles 

3d Bn., 306th Infantry 
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First in Palermo and Messina 
To the Editors of The Inranrry JournaL 


. Of course, I wish to express my appreciation for the 
prompt receipt of The Journat each month. It has been a 
definite help to my platoon time after time. The new size for 
troops overseas is very practical! Incidentally, have you any 
reports of my Division, the 3d, in conjunction with the Sicilian 
Victory? For your information, we were first in Palermo and 
first in Messina. We think that the laws of mathematics will 
continue to work in reverse and the 3d will be first in Berlin! 

Yours sincerely, 


LreuTENAnNT, Infantry. 
3d Division. 


From Sicily 
To the Editors of The Inranrry Journar 


Today was the first time I ever read your Journat and | was 
so impressed that I do not want to be without one. We are in 
Sicily now and working in very close coérdination with in- 
fantry troops. Partly for that reason and partly because its in- 


formation is ideal for all types of combat troops, I want to 
possess a subscription. 


Thanking you for your interest, I remain, 
Very truly yours, 
LireuTenant, CAC. 
th CA Bn CAA) CAW) (M), APO—— 
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More Important than Promotion 


To the Editors of The Inrantry JourNAL 


I have just finished reading the Overseas Edition of The 
Inrantry Journat for May, 1943. It is still full of the vital 
(and valuable) material which has made it a byword in our 
branch of the service. 1 was especially impressed with a little 
note “To the Unpromoted.” I have been a second lieutenant 
or almost a year. I am the proud possessor of a couple of 
campaign stars as well as one of the fortunates who has lived 
‘0 wear a Purple Heart (for being WIA). 1 have on occasion 
griped about the slowness of promotion” in my unit, but I've 

scovered that the griping has always come at a time when no 
action was imminent or taking place. In fact, the universal habit 
of griping thrives on inaction, but when the lead begins to fly 


all of us forget ourselves. Then our one ambition is to go out 
and get as many of them as possible as quickly as possible. 

The best example of this that 1 know of is that of my platoon 
runner, a private. During the initial stage of an attack he turned 
up without a rifle (1 cannot say at present how he lost it but he 
was lucky to lose only that!). A few minutes later he turned up 
again with a hand grenade which he tossed into the enemy 
position from close range. A few minutes later, on reorganiza- 
tion following capture of the position, he reported that he 
guessed he had better get his hand taken care of. He had lost 
his rifle, later lost part of his hand, and still later worked in 
close to the objective and tossed his grenade into the enemy po 
sition! No, he wasn’t worried about promotion—he was out to 
get them, and he really did! 

I could write more along this line but two things won't per- 
mit it. One, of course, is the well-known censorship. The other 
is the fact that there’s a war on here and you don’t win a war 
at a borrowed typewriter! 

Seconp Lieutenant R. H. Verwoerr. 


——th Inf., APO——— 


Gas Masks 
To the Editors of The Inrantry JournaL 


At present I am a new member of the Infantry Association 
and a new subscriber to The Inrantry Journac. However, in 
the years to come I intend to grow old with The Journat. |] 
think it is a swell publication for service men. I wouldn't be 
without it. 

In reading your issue for June, 1943, in “Battle Facts For 
Your Outfit,” I ran across the item, “Be Ready for it.” I think 
the subject of defense against chemical warfare is one that 
cannot be mentioned too much. I also think that The INFANTRY 
Journat should not print pictures of troops in actual battle 
and on the battlefield without their gas masks. The picture on 
the cover of the June 1943 issue shows four men in Tunisia 
“without their gas masks.” Also in “Battle Facts For Your Out- 
fit,” you show a picture of troops, presumably in Tunisia, re- 
moving mines from an area. These men are also sans gas 
masks. . . . 

Do you think it is a good policy to print pictures like this? 


Lieutenant Wa ter G. Davis. 
Fort Benning, Georgia. 


It’s probable Cwe have no way of checking it) that the 
intelligence regarding the enemy in the areas where the 
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pictures were shown gave full reason to believe that the 
chances were extremely low of the enemy's opening up 
with gas. This is up to the commander in the area. 

The Journat does feel that our troops as a whole must 
“be ready for it.” But being ready for it may consist of 
keeping the masks in a unit truck close by, in areas where 
gas attack is highly improbable. On these grounds we feel 
that the use of pictures in the magazine showing troops 
without gas masks is OK. 


7 y ’ 


“Psychology for the Fighting Man” 
To the Editors of The Inranrry JournaL 


1 would like to get that Psychology for the Fighting Man 
as soon as it comes off the press. 

The articles 1 read in The Jounnat regarding the above 
‘psychology” were more than just excellent. Because of a lack 
of space allowed us | could bring but very fev books. 

Psychology here can rate the study by a few real specialists 
(not political appointees) very well. They can ramble from 
front line, to rest areas, to hospitals, to replacement battalions 
and to towns and cities. 

The only stuff you can find cold (no fooling) here is wine. 
it fools a man, too. Cold drinks don’t exist here. The Red 
Cross tries to have ice cream but it doesn’t last very long. ‘The 
ice cream purchased is usually a citron sherbet that is a poor 
imitation and costs 20 francs. Sure, | know there’s a war going 
on. I have seen men of fighting divisions come in to one large 
city and talked with them. I'd like to see the Army put in more 
post exchanges where the men could find the things they found 
in the post exchanges in the States—especially to eat and drink 
It would help morale with them a lot. 

I'm not a youngster in the Army but an old-timer. My 
yranddad and some other officers knocked the stuff into me 
of “take care of your men.” I have seen some of the newer 
officers who apparently weren't taught that. 

Duty comes first with me, then my men. That's the reason 
why I write as I do. So please forgive the verbal spree. It’s almost 
midnight and since the place is quiet now I think I'll go to my 
tent and get some sleep. I'll be looking forward to the book an«! 
also The Journat. 

Respectfully, 
Mayor Leon C. W. Kerrrinc 
APO——- 
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lo the Editors of The lnranrry Journat 


In renewing my membership in your Association | wish to 
acknowledge the splendid assistance obtained from your pub- 
lication The Inrantry Journat. | have constantly relied upon 
your Journat both in developing a suitable library for teach- 
ing and training and utilizing some of your articles for military 
science instruction. As an example I would like to mention 
specifically the article on “Military Leadership” from Psychol 
ogy for the Fighting Man appearing in the February issue, 
1943. This was employed most successfully with our advanced 
group 

Mayor Cuartes E. Kennepy, Comdg ICC 


’ y 7 


To the Editors of The Inrantry JournnaL 


I have just finished reading Psychology for the Fighting Man 
and have found it to be quite interesting and instructive. How. 





Nove nber 


ever, there are a couple of mistakes that should be corrected 
In the last paragraph on page 170 it stated: “If you have a watch 
you can use it for a compass, etc,” which is quite true if you ar 
using sun time, but we are now using war time, so thai rea) 
noon sun due south is not until one p.m. The other mistake 
iramediately follows this. It says: “In Australia half way be 
tween the hour hand and twelve is north.” As Australia js j; 
the Southern Hemisphere, to look to the sun we must fac 
north and in pointing the watch towards the sun we must re 
verse east and west on the watch face. In other words, the 
morning hours on the watch face would all be west of due nor) 
and the experiment would be impossible. However, if, at sa 
nine o'clock in the morning you were to take the corresponding 
number of hours away from 12 noon (i.e. 3 p-m.) and poin 
the figure 3 at the sun, then half way between the figure 3 an¢ 
the figure 12 would be north if using standard time. 


Respectfully yours, 


Donan H. Rapeuirr: 


Hollywood, Calif. 


Mr. Radcliffe is quite right and correction will be mac 
before the next printing of Psychology for the Fightin, 


Man 


Mind Building 
l'o the Editors of The INFanrry JouRNAL 


The American soldier today needs more food for thought 1 
stead of the continual stream of illustrations (pix and practical 
that are thrust upon the men. Seeing is believing, so sayet! 
some deep thinker, but reading is educational and mind build 
ing. 

Adjusting a soldier fresh from civilian life to his new-foun 
\rmy life is sometimes hard—and drastic—and even fatal 
Educating the soldier to the Army way of accomplishing mis 
sions and methods makes for a better warrior, a more leve 
headed and brainy person, and prepares the “mother’s boy” fo 
the hard task that lies ahead. The INFaNtry Journat is om 
helluva good teacher! 

Soldiers in branches of service who frown upon the Infant 
as a branch of service “even the devil would shy away from 
should be given full chance to read The Journat as part 0 
their “bunk fatigue” duty. I’m a tank destroyer soldier, 
iNFANTRY JouRNAL fan, a human being at heart, a sergean 
major by qualification, a military pupil, a young man who he 
many lessons to learn, a teacher to those enlisted men under me 
—all rolled into one! What noncom in this man’s army isn! 

Thanks, InFantry Journat publishers, for a darned goo 
textbook. Between your magazine covers lie priceless article 
of military education. The InFanrry Journac tells “wh 
every American soldier should know.” 


SERGEANT, Tank Destrovers 
Camp Bowie, Texas 


We appreciate the sincerity of the Sergeant's good plus 
for us but we disagree on one point—the idea of forcing an 
man in the Army to read The Journat, especially during 
his bunk fatigue. Where it fits into the training we re all i 
favor of using The Journat as a reference, and alway 
keep that possibility in mind in what we print. We'd als 


like to share the buak fatigue time with lighter reading 
matter, but figure some relaxation is of great importance 
between times of training and fighting. Onlv ® part of 


such times should he spent on extra study 
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Picture Captions 
lo the Editors of The lInrantry JouRNAL 


When I first was assigned as an instructor at this Air Forces 
sic training center | became a reader of The INFantrRy 
lourNAL and have not missed an issue since. It has been an 

lucation to me. 

But for some time I have felt that the weakest spot in each 
ssue was the picture captions. They have always seemed in 
idequate and unsatisfactory—written as an afterthought. 

Of course this is unfortunate. For the photographs you've 
oublished have been excellent and outstanding. 

But you publish a dramatic, full-color cover picture such as 
he one on your September issue and dispose of it with a measly 
wo-word caption; well, gentlemen, that’s too much. Where 
ind when was it taken? Tell us something about these infantry- 
nen—what sort of a job are they doing? 

| hope you will put the same care and effort into the photo- 


graph captions that you do in the remainder of your otherwise 


hne journal. 
Sincerely yours, 
~ Serceant F. X. Burcer 
Ing Group, AFTC. 

Sergeant Burger's criticism is well taken except for the 
tact that The Journa., or any other magazine, cannot 
print much these days to identify specific units and locali 
ties in view of possible aid and comfort to the enemy. Also 
The Inrantry Journat does have the general policy 
if leaving the news aspect of the war to Yank and the other 
hig news and picture magazines and the Stars and Stripes 
ind other Army papers and newspapers in general. 

\bout two years ago we identified a vehicle on the cover 
ind at once began to receive requests to use pictures of 
ther outfits by name. We hated to turn them down and 
probably hurt some feelings doing so. We simply have to 
stick to the hard-boiled rule of not mentioning the names 
# any specific units, even Infantry outfits, except in con- 
nection with battle or some important war development, 
ind, of course, the INFANTRY Journat Honor Roll 
100% outfits. 

If we didn’t stick to that rule we'd get so many good 
and not so good) news stories that we couldn’t possibly 
print them all. And still more to the point, The INFANTRY 
JournaL would become an entirely different type of Army 
magazine, 

Just the same, Sergeant Burger's letter has made us look 
harder at our picture captions from every standpoint 

a 2 ote 


“Good Soldiers Need Two Things” 
To the Editors of The Inranrry JourNAL 


Enclosed find my payment for a year’s subscription. To tell 

ae the truth, I was amazed to find a military publication that 

is “sharp” in the real sense of the word—keen, alert, and with 

a real conception of the fact that arms, no matter how excel- 

lent, are only as good as the men behind them. In other words, 

the soldier as a man, an individual with thoughts, feelings and 

emotions, not a mere robot which exists according to some 
Army regulation. 

Good “soldiers need two things: understanding and convic- 

of what they are fighting for, and the arms ; and training 

to put these convictions to the most effective use. It scems to 


me that’s the sort of thing your editors are capable of putting 
wer with a bang. 


non 





Although I may never have the opportunity to do more than 
theorize academically about these things—being stuck in e 
tropical outpost perhaps for the duration—nevertheless, it’s stil) 
worth a great deal just to read about it 

Sincerely, 
Private First Crass, Mepicar Corps 
APO —- 


7 7 ¢ 
Identification and Recognition 


To the Editors of The INFantry JounnaL 


The undersigned has instructed aircraft and naval recog 
nition for the past ten months. During this time the use of the 
words “identification” and “recognition” have conflicted. In 
your May, 1943, issue you have an article “Identification of 
Friendly Forces.” May I refer you to the official manual which 
states “Recognition means visual recognition. Identification 
means identification other than visual.” Who is right? 

Respectfully, 
Crt. Jonn L. Pancers 
—Hq and Hq Sq, 
Moody Field, Ga 


Even with the manual giving specific separate definiuons 
for the two words it’s going to be hard to make it stick with 
out an emphasis all out of proportion to the importance of 
the matter. “Identification” probably has such a head start in 
general all-purpose usage for knowing what it is you see 
that “recognition” will have a hard time catching up, even 
under orders. 

In ordinary civilian usage, “recognition” stands in the 
eighth thousand of words classified according to their fre 
quency of use and “identification” in the twelfth thousand 
But not in the Army where “identification” has been used 
now for several years. 

But of course the way the book says is correct, and The 
Journat will take better note, thanks to Corporal Parcels 


sf 7 7 


“How to Shoot the U. S. Army Rifle” 


To the Editors of The InrFantry JourNAL 
I received the copy of How to Shoot the U. S. Army Rifle 


last week. I want you to know that the information you have 
provided me with is of utmost importance to me and my bud 
dies as the Army rifle is our basic weapon. 

I am very sorry I could not reply promptly in acknowledge 
ment of receipt of your letter and manual. As a soldier, you 
probably know how busy a man in basic training can become 

The field manuals to which you referred me are available 
in my battery and my problem is almost solved. 

My buddies and I deeply appreciate the interest you 
showed in our problem. 

Respectfully, 
Pvr. James F. McGrvern, Ja 


—th AA Repl Trng Bn 


yg g y 
To the Editors of The Inrantry JournaL 


. Thank all your staff for the grand job they did in get 
ting to us promptly How to Shoot the U. S. Army Rifle. I ap 
preciate the trouble. Here is the result: 
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Men fired—2,116; qualified—1,902; of that number 867 are 
riflemen, 802 qualified. Number officers fired—92 with 90 

ualified. In a wartime regiment, with only three RA officers, 
gring on a difficult range under extremely trying, exacting, 
complicated training schedule, in torrid weather, the results 
are more than satisfactory. A great measure of the success was 
due to a rigid adherence to the principles laid down in the book. 
I am confident that more Germans will be killed because your 
staff helped us. 

Sincerely, 


Coronet Louis J. Srorcx. 


—Armd Inf. 


Actually, the material in How to Shoot the U. S. Army 
Rifle was officially prepared as an instructional portfolio; 
The Journat simply thought its usefulness would be ex- 
tended by making the material into a handy book. 


7 y sf 


Scouting and Patrolling 


To the Editors of The Inranrry JournnaL 
Your new book Scouting and Patrolling is I believe the best 


thing yet. But it does raise one question in my mind. You re- 
member the edition of Field Manual 21-45 which, prior to the 
March 10, 1942 edition, was called Scouting and Patrolling. 
To the material of this old edition additions were made and 
the new edition was called Protective Measures, Individual and 
Small Units. This title seems to me to be clumsy and yet 
Scouting and Patrolling does not quite fill the bill. May I make 
the suggestion of “Battlecraft” for the subject matter included 
in Field Manual 21-45 and in your new manual? The British 
use the term “Field Craft” for this group of subjects, but 
“Field Craft” is an unusual word to us in this country. We use 
“Woodscraft” or “Woodsmanship” in much the same way, but 
again this term is too narrow. “Battle” is a simple, strong word 
and “Battlecraft” orients the mind of the student toward the 
main objective of all of the training, success in combat or battle. 
How does this appeal to you? 
Yours sincerely, 
CoLoneL. 


Hq——Service Command Tactical School. 


We like the title “Battlecraft” and from the viewpoint of 
accurate English it is the best one for the book. The one 
trouble is that the word is not in common Army use, 
whereas “Scouting and Patrolling,” to the infantry soldier 
of a few months’ training or more, means “battlecraft” and 
not just “scouting and patrolling.” 

We are going to consider seriously, however, changing 
the title of the book in some manner so that everyone who 
sees it, regardless of his amount of Army training or his 
branch, will understand from the title just what it contains. 
Although the circulation of the book is already climbing 
into the hundred thousands, the fact remains that many men 
of other branches and the general public do not understand 
its full scope. 

Perhaps the best way will be to give it a double title 
“Scouting and Patrolling: Battlecraft for the Ground Sol- 
dier.” 

For that matter the air soldier needs to know many of the 
things the book contains if he happens to operate on the 
ground as he inevitably will at times. 
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November 


To the Editors of The Inrantry JournaL 


Looks like The Inrantry Journat has done it again. You 
record for turning out excellent training material has reached 
a new high with the publication of your latest text Sco ting 
and Patrolling. This book is by far the best I have seen yet on 
this subject. | am sure every Infantryman will join in wit! me 
in thanking you for the fine material you have given us in your 
magazine and books to help make our training easier to under. 
stand and more thorough. 

LIEUTENANT 
—d Inf. 
APO——— 


Air Forces Reader 
To the Editors of The Inrantry JouRNAL 


Although I have never subscribed to The Journat, I have 
been a regular reader since September, 1938, and I have en 
joyed every issue, each better than the preceding. 

Having had two years Infantry basic training at Texas A & 
M College, and then eighteen months’ service as a “pill roller’ 
in the 36th Infantry Division, my interest in what's happening 
in the Infantry still continues. 

There are many who wondered why I continued reading the 
magazine when | am now in the Air Forces only to find them 
selves becoming regular readers of The Inrantrry Jounnat 
Really, they certainly were surprised to find that The Journa 
has such useful knowledge for all branches of the service. 

It seems as though The Journat is being read more and more 
by organizations for which it was not originally intended, 
which creates a desire for additional subjects. Naturally | 
realize that The Journat is first, last and always the Infantry’ 
bible and rightly so. However, if you see fit, 1 would like to see 
a good article on practical navigation. I feel that navigation is 
essential to all branches of the service since you never know 
when you might have great need for some practical navigation 

Also, I would like to see an article on ground-air-and-sca co 
operation. 

I am glad to hear that the troops over there are still able to 
receive The Journat in the new small overseas form. Yes, The 
Journat really is in the thick of it. 

Keep up the good work. I am wondering just how long The 
Jounnat can be even better with each new issue. 

Respectfully yours, 
px. E. F. Maclnerney 
—th Bomb Squadron. 


Both articles are on our list as Journat hopes for the 
future. 

The magazine is intended for all who share the broad- 
minded Doughboy’s conception of our fighting forces as 4 
single great combat team. 


7 7 : 


Glider Infantry 
To the Editors of The Inranrny JournaL 


Tactical use of glider infantry presents a wide field for m 
tensive thought and study. While our first and foremost job i 
to learn to fight on the ground, the problems of logistics 
getting to the designated area by air in gliders or airplanes ar 
many and complicated. From a apr 5 commander's viewpoint, 
there is no other phase of military effort where the principle of 
simplicity demands such strict compliance for success 2s 7 4 
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borne operations. Operations which require close codperation 
between the Troop Carrier Command, Air Support, Task 
Force Headquarters, and the ground units concerned in plan- 
ning and execution must by their very nature be born and 
reared in a most unsettled atmosphere. Final success when the 
effort is launched spells coéperation by real mutual appreciation 

¢ the other fellow’s job and determined adherence to the so- 
‘ution of the problems involved in which no personal or branch 

ride can ever be permitted to interfere. 

Sincerely, 
Coronet James R. Pierce. 
th Glider Inf. 


y 7 vy 
“Crash Landing” and “Attu Victory” 
lo the Editors of The Inrantry JourNAL 


| am a U. S. Paratrooper who recently participated in the 
North African Campaign. During my months overseas I be- 
came so well acquainted with The Journat I think it is the 
best of its kind. In your August issue I enjoyed your story 
entitled “Crash Landing” by Lieutenant John W. Collins. It 
really relieved my early days of paratroop training. The article 
labeled “Attu Victory” was also most interesting in my esti- 
mation. Once again | would like to thank you in advance for 
your trouble in sending me The Journat and those four books 
I have listed. 

Respectfully yours, 


Perc. Dick WrepELMAN. 
th Parachute Inf. 
APO——— 


y 7 7 
Fighting Man’s Journal 
To the Editors of The Inrantry JourNAL 


Congratulations! The InFanrry Journat is truly a fighting 
man’s journal. Each page incorporates a sense of battle most 
military publications have failed to grasp. Congratulations, and 
keep it up! By all means let’s have more INFANTRY JouRNALS in 
Canada. We need more of its fighting spirit. 

Lr. A. R. Monry, 
Royal Canadian Army Service Corps. 


vy y 5 


“Scientific Hokum” 
To the Editors of The InFaNTRyY JouRNAL 


With reference to discussions of air strategy and tactics in 
‘International Military Survey” of the August number, many 
of the present-day columns impress me as being scientific 
hokum. They read like post facto analyses, Monday morning 
quarterbacking, success back-slapping. 

Instead of originating from scientific analysis and planning 
beforehand, organizational methods in air combat seem rather 
to have had a steady evolutionary development based on actual 
experience. 

This experience is not alone from combat but also developed 
from discovery of peculiar advantages of many different tvpes 
of aircraft under various conditions and combinations. The 
genius of two great nations joined in this. 

For instance, because of the constant technological improve- 
ments of the Spitfire and the Fortress (among many) and be- 
cause of an advantage in numbers produced, we were able to 
ray our combat methods faster and more effectively than 
the Axis, 


| am sure you recall (in The Journat, I think) German air 
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tactics in the Battle of France where with air superiority they 
were exceedingly effective strategically and tactically: cov- 
ered their armies, destroyed Allied planes on the ground, 
wrecked rear areas and lines of communication, concentrated 
planes by radio in the clear even when urgent. 

The Axis air force did not fail so much from inability to 
grasp essentials of combat methods. It failed through lack of 
ability to create and produce in quantity competitive aircraft. 
The Germans failed also in their usual way: disconcerted when 
flaws show in their technical planning—supermen in error. 

But let’s be sure we are not fooling ourselves and remge, 
up a sense of superiority which could prove as illusory an 
absurd as the German 1940 attitude appears in 1943. 


Yours truly, 
Mayor Watpo Rosgsusn. 


Seattle, Wash. 


y y 7 


Amphibious Operations 
To the Editors of The Inrantry JounnaL 


. . . The thought occurs to me that the present time would 
be most propitious for The Journat to publish a comprehensive 
article on amphibious operations as presently conceived and 
practiced in our forces. As far as I know nothing detailed on 
this subject has been published heretofore for general reading. 
Amphibious operations of all types are becoming more and 
more important to all troop units of both combat and logistic 
categories, and The Journat might well take the lead to pre- 
sent some general information on the subject to its readers. 

Sincerely yours, 


Lreur. Cor. Cuarntes A. WALL. 
Amphibious Force, ——— 


We hope to have a good article on amphibious opera 
tions before long. 


7 7 7 


Eliminating Bacillary Dysentery 
To the Editors of The Inrantry JounNAL 


Troops fighting in the tropics have two enemies: one is al- 
ways disease. Contributing to the spread of disease in the 
tropics is the abundance of flies. Though it is extremely difh- 
cult to control insect life, a New Zealand unit has practically 
eliminated bacillary dysentery, a disease spread largely by flies, 
from their organization. 

According to a member of that organization with whom I 
became acquainted while in the South Pacific, they found that 
flies contaminated their messgear no matter how well they were 
washed after chow. Hence, they now wash their messgear be 
fore chow as well as after. 

Scr. Mortimer ABRAMSON. 


RD MCB. 


Air Rifles 
To the Editors of The Inrantry JournaL 


Lieutenant Daisy in “Cerebrations” September advances an 
idea just four months late. At this tactical training center we 
have been using air rifles in much the same manner as men- 
tioned in his article with considerable success. In the jungle 
course if a scout passes a camouflaged sniper he is forcibly re- 
minded to be watchful by the impact of a leaden pellet striking 
with some force against the seat of wet denims. In the blitz 
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course if he makes a decision that would be fatal in action, he 
is again reminded to be alert. On the battle course, if his pos- 
terior raises above the height of machine-gun grazing fire, there 
comes a puff of air and an agonizing sting, comparable to that 
of the real thing, but bringing no Purple Heart--just a purple 

t. 
The air rifles are handled by noncommissioned instructors 
and are always used from the rear, thus eliminating danger of 
facial injuries. Inasmuch as helmets are always worn, the only 
vulnerable parts left exposed are covered by clothing. 

The rifles can be obtained quite easily through Special 
Service and there appears to be no shortage of the BB shot. 

We have used them extensively and it appears that most men 
only have to be hit once and the lesson is learned. However, 
there appears to be a definite danger of ricochets. This means 
that, comparatively harmless as they may seem, the rifles should 
be placed only in the hands of experienced and intelligent men. 


Captain Joun E. Baunin. 


New England Sector Tactical Training Center. 


oe a 
Hospital Corps Knife 
To the Editors of The InFantry JouRNAL 
Having been in the South Pacific with a medical battalion 


and recently returned to the United States with a medical 
cadre, I would like to make the following suggestion. 

Return to the medical troops in the field the old hospital 
corps knife in exchange for the cheap boy-scout hatchet now 
issued. In the jungle the axe-handles last about ten minutes, 
and as they cannot be replaced are uscless. The hospital corps 
knives can be used for everything the axes can, and I have 
never seen a handle broken. 

The Japs do not respect the Red Cross brassard so we had to 
take them off, and the knife would make a good protection if 
necessary. 

After twenty-eight years in the service, and having used 
both hospital corps knife and hatchet, under all conditions, I 
vote for the knife. 

The letter “Eyewash” by Monoxide in your June issue hits 
the nail right on the head. 

Yours sincerely, 
SERGEANT, 
Medical Department. 


7 ’ v 
Section Leader’s Chevrons 
To the Editors of The Inrantry JourNaL 


I have one more gripe to make. Why doesn’t the War De- 
partment give section leaders chevrons that separate them from 
a squad sergeant or a platoon guide. The chevrons could be 
the old type once worn by supply sergeants. The old type 
stripes you know had the horizontal bar beneath the three upper 
stripes. After all, the section leader has a far more responsible 
job than other line sergeants and I think we should be given 
credit where credit is due. Perhaps a small increase in pay 
could be possible, if only a couple of dollars per month. 

SERGEANT. 


—th Inf. 


INFANTRY JOURNAL 


Novembe 
“Men At War” 


To the Editors of The lnrantry Journaz 
My last order for books has been received and all have 


proved most popular with ofhcers and men, particularly Mey 
At War. For us in the field it points up with excellent historical 
examples several lessons already learned through combat ex 
perience, and indicates several that should have been mor 
greatly stressed in training. 
Very truly yours, 
LiguTeNnant T. X. Curnron 

—th Inf., APO——— 
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Soldiers Who Wear Glasses 
To the Editors of The Inrantry JouRNAL 


The article on sight and the care of the eyes (from Psychol 
ogy for the Fighting Man) was fine except for one thing. |; 
made no mention of the large numbers of soldiers who wea 
glasses and are put in full combat outfits. One sees a picture 
of five soldiers resting while on the combat trail in New 
Guinea—called the “toughest fighting in the world”—and tw 
of the five wear glasses. 

The Army may not know it but the conscientious soldie 
who wears glasses and needs them for perfect vision has night 
mares about losing them. [le tries to make up for this detect by 
having about two extra pairs and the Army also supplies ; 
couple of pairs as well. Some of the really thoughtful boys ge 
their specs made of hardened glass. 

Besides the fear of losing glasses at a critical moment or when 
far away from any repair shop, the fellow with specs is fear 
ful that in combat fighting he is especially likely to be picked 
off because of some possible glare or reflection from his glasses 
He will need to wear them in action. The reflection from the 
glass would also be a giveaway of position possibly, as they are 
an unnatural object in a jungle. All of this is an extra mental 
hazard to the poor soldier who needs the spectacles. Usually he 
takes the fatalistic view of it and hopes for the best. 

The final bitterness is that gas masks do not fit over glasse 
very well though there is a special case for them. Outside of 
training there has been no need to wear gas masks yet. Beyond 
that good break the soldier who actually fights knows tha 
needing glasses makes war a little more miserable for him. Ne 
doubt the begoggled Japs are not any happier about it either 

Yours truly, 
SPEcs 


Trade Magazine 
To the Editors of The Inranrry JouRNAL 


Have had The Journat with me for over two years nov 
and believe it to be the best “trade” magazine in existence 
Coming from the Infantry to the TDs I now need your maga 
zine more than ever to keep abreast of Infantry subjects. Also 
being proud of the TDs, I think an article on this subject 
would be timely and interesting. 

Lr. Ricnarp M. Auip 


TD School. 
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Commendation 






If, over a long period, the Army does nothing to nourish 
or quicken a soldier's self-esteem, his value as a fighting 
man will decrease mightily. Self-esteem is personal but it 
needs outside stimulants. To quote Psychology for the 
Fighting Man: “When the primitive needs are no longer 
enough, it is the social incentives which help a fighting man 
to do his utmost. There are many social needs and here are 
some of them: Desire for social approval, admiration, recog- 
nition, appreciation. . . . Desire for successful achievement, 
completeness, effectiveness; the desire to do a good job. 

When the leader gives a man a word of commendation 
for some task well performed, he is appealing to at least 
two or three natural incentives. . . . Promotions, citations 
ind distinctions of all kinds help serve this purpose.” 

Citations are meant for men who meet danger. And 
rightly or not, promotions come more often by the calendar 
than by the deed. But there are times and occasions where 
no Purple Heart can be earned, and where Tables of 
Organization prevent promotion that may be deserved. For 
the thousands of soldiers Cand officers) who burn the mid- 
night oil on stuffy manuals, who do their job a little better 
than necessary, and who unselfishly place the Army ahead 
of themselves, what recognition can spur them on? 

The answer is in AR 600-55, issued in 1928 but forgotten 
now when it is most needed. In part, it says: “Cognizance 
will be taken of exceptionally meritorious conduct on the 
part of members of the army even though the act does not 
warrant the award of a decoration. All commanders are en- 
joined to recognize any acts of service above the ordinary 
by written commendation. . . . Liberality will be the rule 
in the bestowal of both written or verbal commendation. 

A copy of each order or letter of commendation . . . 
will be furnished The Adjutant General without delay.” 

The practice of writing these letters is authorized, even 
it the custom has languished. What is the effort involved? 
Only the fifteen minutes required to compose the letter. 
Show us the soldier who won't send such a letter home to 
his mother, his wife, or some friend in the service. Show us 
the soldier who won’t respond to sincere praise and double 
his efforts as a result of it. The mere fact that his letter 


"goes to Washington” and finds its way into his 201 file is 
4 stimulant. 

































LrzEUTENANT SETH DENNIS. 





Our literate cocktail-hour tacticians stand to receive as much as $10.00 for their contributions 
to this department. However, the price for those “dashed off” with scant consideration for the 
rules of composition and rhetoric will continue to hover around the $3.00 minimum. Cerebrations 
should be held to four or five hundred words and should be submitted double-spaced. They will 
not be acknowledged or returned. If accepted, you will hear from the paymaster in due course 
Inquiries as to the fate of those not published within six months should be addressed to the janitor. 
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Squad Tactics Training 


Perhaps about the time the basic training cycle is over the 
platoon leader begins to realize that his squad leaders do not 
have the self-assurance and control they should have. At 
the same time the observant platoon leader also realizes that 
his men feel they do not understand simple tactics as well 
as they should. 

The remedy is in the hands of the platoon leader if he'll 
do a little planning and develop a few tactical situations 
so that his squads work against one another. The platoon 
leader sends a squad out on a given course with a certain 
objective to accomplish under the direct control of the 
squad leader. Another squad is sent out with similar in 
structions but over a different route. However, unknown to 
the squad leaders, the routes converge at the objective 

The decisions on the formations of the squad for carrying 
out the assigned missions are up to the squad leaders. Be 
cause of the small scale of these problems, the men in the 
squads can see more clearly why things are done as they are 
The platoon leader, from a vantage point, acts as an um 
pire and breaks the engagement as time dictates. Once the 
squads have been disengaged, a short critique of the com 
plete situation is held on the ground where the problem 
was conducted. Another advantage to such small-scale prob 
lems is that in the critique every member of the squad can 
come in for a share of the discussion. Emphasis is placed on 
the fact that all decisions concerning the accomplishmen 
of the mission are made by the squad leader. 

After several of these problems have been conducted, the 
men will enter into them in a competitive spirit. And once 
in this frame of mind, their training is rapid. The types of 
problems which can be planned are almost unlimited, and 
since the scale of the engagements is small no large training 
area is required. 

There is nothing basically new or difficult about this 
idea, which has probably been used by a considerable num 
ber of platoon leaders to develop those qualities that are de 
sired in their squad leaders. Most important, it does away 
with the drudgery of squad tactics training as generally 
conducted. 

LIEUTENANT DrILLMASTER. 
[Combat Problems for Small Units, a new Infantry Journa) 
book (see page 56) will help the platoon leader in pre 


paring the problems Lieutenant Drillmaster suggests. ] 














Three Years In North Africa 


THE CONQUEST OF NORTH AFRICA. By Alexander 
G. Clifford. Boston: Little, Brown & Company, 1943. 450 
Pages; $3.00. 


This book covers three years of the North African fighting 
ending with the capture of Rommel’s army. The author, a 
British war correspondent, was with the British forces through- 
out this time. This, I believe, is the first book in which an 
author has attempted to cover the whole story of the campaign 
from Egypt to Tunisia. 

Mr. Clifford does such a good job of discussing the broader 
side of the African campaign that I wish he had spent more of 
his space on this and less on the more usual war correspondent 
stories of his own personal adventures. These make good 
reading too, but they are the least important part of The Con- 
quest of North Africa and take up a sizable fraction of the 
boo 


Just the same the amount of military observation in the book 
makes it well worth while for the military reader. The author 
succeeds, too, in giving a very clear idea of every battle during 
the whole three years, though all such accounts are brief. There 
are rough sketch maps for each operation. 

This author writes better by a good deal than most corre- 
spondents at the front. His book, moreover, is not simply a col- 
lection of the pieces he wrote for his home newspaper. It runs 
its course smoothly from beginning to end and Mr. Clifford 
writes so well that it’s a special pleasure to read his stuff. 

Mr. Clifford also gives us interesting brief pictures of Gen- 
eral Montgomery and a few of the other commanders. He also 
takes time occasionally to analyze the high command's policy 
and does this well, at the same time freely saying that we can 
hardly have the full truth until the war is over. 

The Conquest of North Africa is certainly a standard book 
for the military reader on the long, hard desert struggle. 
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The Soldier, the Sailor, and the War 


A BOOK OF WAR LETTERS. Edited by Harry E. Maule. 
New York: Random House, 1943. A collection of 300 or 
more letters; $2.00. 


Letters written home in this war are a rich field to draw 
from, how rich this fine collection clearly shows. I found upon 
closing the book that I had a far wider and more intimate 
sense of Americans at war, Americans finding the world, and 
Americans thinking more in terms of the world, than I had 


when I began it. 


These letters cover the whole field of war service. They 
were written, most of them without thought of publication, by 
men and women in many different parts of the Army and 
Navy, and in every theater of war as well as in the training 
camps and stations at home. Though the letters were apparently 
selected on a basis of readableness and forthrightness, there is 
wide variety of style and content. 

You will find, for example, letters from fighters of the air 
putting all the strain and split-second judgment of their type 
of combat into an almost off-hand report for the folks at home 
You'll find the serene-minded Army nurse telling quictly of her 
cases and of the small daily victories of living in restricted cir 
cumstances. You'll find the story of the members of the sub 
marine crew who, in the war's first months, operating in the 
far Pacific, underwent tests of hazard and physical endurance 
that the human mind and body could barely sustain and stay 
alive. You'll find the cheerful reports from young men in train 
ing camps assuring their parents that although the going is 
tough everything is OK. 

Since these letters generally bear the marks of a higher level 
of intelligence than the average—the average is pretty high in 
our Army—A Book of War Letters indicates, to my mind, a 
mounting degree of understanding what this war involves for 
all Americans. 

Taken as a whole, the letters do not deal mainly with com 
bat. Nevertheless, I consider them of particular value as mili 
tary reading because they will so readily and so easily take any 
soldier or sailor out of his own immediate sphere of war into all 
the others. Moreover, they will give any member of the service 
a sense of broader touch with our own participation in the wat 
all over the world. 
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Close Offensive Combat 


KILL OR GET KILLED. By Major Rex Applegate. Hams 
burg: The Military Service Publishing Company, 1943. !” 
Pages; Illustrated; $2.00. 


Major Applegate’s treatment of close combat is the mos 
thorough in any of the books in this field. It is clearly illustrated 
and contains much additional material besides the articles that 
have appeared in The Inrantry Journat. There is a g0% 
chapter on disarming, another on attacks with miscellaneous 
weapons, another on the fighting knife. There is also a complete 
layout for a practical combat course for hand guns and a closing 
chapter on Jap close combat tactics. 

Major Applegate has based his book on a great deal of close 
study and personal experience in the things he writes about 
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1943 
He has been in combat with specially trained close fighting 


units and has had an opportunity to undergo a thorough course 
of commando training. 

There have been many books covering some of these matters, 
some of them hastily written for a market—so hastily written 
that they could not serve their purpose well. Some of them, 
also, have exaggerated the defense side of things, putting the 
emphasis on police restraint methods and forgetting that 
offensive forms of close fighting are far more important, though 
a knowledge of both is necessary for every soldier. It is plain 
from the scores of clear illustrations in Kill Or Get Killed that 
they are practically diagrammatic in intent. There is no sense of 
in exaggerated ease of getting the best of your enemy at all 
apparent. 

And best of all, the book opens with the strongest emphasis 
on “unarmed offense.” 

Kill Or Get Killed stands in the very small group of books 
useful to the American soldier, on close combat methods, and 
because it covers more things more clearly than any of the 
others I feel that it stands at the top of them all. 
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More Than Funny 


C/O POSTMASTER. By Corporal Thomas R. St. George. 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1943. 194 Pages; 
Illustrated; $2.00. 


I note that this book is being plugged as a humorous account 
of a soldier’s personal experiences in the Pacific war. It does 
have, on many pages, a certain touch of wry humor, but I’m 
inclined to take it pretty seriously on the whole. For me also 
there was considerably more humor in the sketches than in the 
text. 

I don’t intend by these remarks to cast off on the book simply 
because I don’t think it’s funny in many places. It’s well written 
and it held my interest clear to the end, an interest that didn’t 
waver and that grew deeper the closer Corporal St. George got 
to battle. (He doesn’t actually reach battle in the book; it stops 
just as he and his outht are taking off in planes, apparently to 
reach a place where fighting is going on.) But what I am driv- 
ing at.is this: Corporal St. George’s book is packed with things 
that hold lessons for any company or platoon commander, and 
the higher commanders too—lessons that show pretty clearly 
how a good many things should not be done. A lot that he tells 
in his half-griping, half-humorous style—and sometimes what 
he writes comes close to being all griping—seems to me to re- 
lect one hell of a lot on the training situation in his particular 
outfit. I'll give you one example. The author tells, toward the 
end of the book, about the difficulties he and the men around 
him had in finding places at night—the latrine, for one place, 
and bivouacs of other outfits not far off for another. 

I should say that this reflects most gravely on the training 
these men have had in night combat. If a soldier can’t find the 
latrine at night in camp without getting lost, what in the devil 
can he be expected to do in a night operation against Japs or 
Germans? And when Corporal St. George writes, however 
jokingly, about using a tree as a substitute for the latrine, what 
else can you figure about the daily sick report in his outfit 
except that it probably came near setting a record eventually 
as to the numbers listed on it. 

You can take item after item in this book and come to 
similar conclusions. That is why, instead of being a funny 
book to me, C/O Postmaster is next door to being tragic. At the 
same time, too, I occasionally felt in reading the book that the 
author was making too much of small discomforts, though it is 
certainly true, as he probably meant to imply, that a lot of small 
discomforts add up almost maddeningly. 

















































Amphibious Warfare and 
Combined Operations 
By Admiral of the Fleet LORD KEYES 


A veteran of amphibious operations writes an im- 
portant book and analyzes amphibious operations 
both historically and from first-hand knowledge. 


$1.50 





Combined Operations 
The Official Story of the Commandos 


A superior book on war. It goes into every side of 
Commando training and Commando operations. 


$2.00 





Thirty Seconds Over Tokyo 
By CAPTAIN TED LAWSON 
A survivor tells of the bombing raid on Tokyo. 


$2.00 





Assignment to Nowhere 
By LOWELL BENNETT 


A close observer reports on the Tunisian campaign. 


$2.75 





Burma Surgeon 
By LT. COL. GORDON SEAGRAVE 


A medical missionary’s hard-hitting story of the 
Burma campaign. 


$3.00 





The Middle East 
By ELIAHU BEN-HORIN 


A good description of a region little known to most 
of us. The impact of war on the region is stressed. 


$3.00 
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The Conquest of North Africa $3.00 
By ALEXANDER G. CLIFFORD 


The first comprehensive account of three years of 
fighting in North Africa. A valuable account. 


INFANTRY JOURNAL 
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The Nature of Modern Warfare $1.25 


By CAPTAIN CYRIL FALLS 


A leading British critic analyzes modern war. 





Geopolitics: The Struggle for 


Space and Power 


lictle-understood subject. 


By ROBERT STRAUSZ-HUPE 


Insight and intelligence are brought to bear on a 


$2.75 





Armies on Wheels 


Brilliant thought on today’s war. 


$2.50 
By LIEUT. COLONEL S. L. A. MARSHALL 





America’s Strategy in World 


Politics 


By NICHOLAS J. SPYKMAN 


A modern treatment of strategy on a wide scale in- 
volving the geography of international politics, trade, 


and armed strength. 


$3.75 





The Guilt of the German Army $3.50 
By DR. HANS ERNEST FRIED 


An important work for American military men. 





German Psychological 
Warfare 


Edited by LADISLAS FARAGO 


A summary of the Nazi Army’s use of psychology. 


$3.50 





The Infantry Journal 
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Mixed and Misunderstood Region 


THE MIDDLE EAST. By Eliahu Ben-Horin. New York: \\ 
W. Norton & Company, 1943. 248 Pages; Index; $3.0: 


Until the War again brought the term “Middle East” before 
us daily, it had become for most of us a dim hot region lying 
somewhere between the northwest corner of Africa and Indi 
The war soon pinned it down to its general region in and 
around Arabia, but the fact of little fighting in the region ha 
tended to keep us vague about it. Unless we have the encyclo 
pedia habit we are still not certain where Iran, Iraq, Syria 
so on are and what kinds of people live there. 

Mr. Ben-Horin, who came from the region himself, d 
fine job of showing it to us. His description of the mixture 
of peoples who live in the Middle East, their national 
tribal traits, their own regions, and their relationship to the 
world we know better deserves much praise for its concisenes 
style, and accuracy. He wastes no space on the minor exclama 
tions that infest books of travel. He also avoids the dullness and 
inventory of the guidebook and the monotonous level of the 
school geography. By well-judged selection of fact, by furthe 
emphasis where it is needed, and by an alert but simple style 
Mr. Ben-Horin covers the vast Middle East region for us ef 
ficiently and effectively. 

The military man who thinks he might head for the far end 
of the Mediterranean and areas beyond cannot find anothe 
description of his general destination as good as this one is 
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The Phony War in Convincing Narrative 


SWORD OF BONE. By Anthony Rhodes. New York: Har 
court, Brace and Company, 1943. 278 Pages; $2.50. 


Here is.a book that soldiers will enjoy even though the pra 
tical information to be derived from it is small. Among all the 
many descriptions of the unfortunate BEF in France, the wa 
in the Low Countries and the evacuation of Dunkirk, Mr 
Rhodes’ book easily stands first. An engineer stores officer, he 
is little concerned with the great events that make the headlines 
but chiefly with the small and yet important details that make 
up a suldier’s life. These are never to be found in the dispatches 
and rarely in a book. 

There is the constant bickering in as queer an officers’ mes 
as was ever jumbled together at the outbreak of a war; the difh 
cult problem of billets and of securing the one bath in the 
little French village for the colonel. As a stores officer the 
author had more than the usual opportunities for visiting the 
entire war zone and occasionally that coveted and forbidden 
mecca, Paris. He had also more than his nominal share i 
struggling with the inefficiency of French contractors and rail 
way oflicials, and the indecision of small provincial busines 
men. 

In between he tells of food and drink, of the doubtful 
pleasures of a provincial capital like Lille, of a brief visit to the 
Maginot Line, which he is inclined to regard with more leni 
ency than generally has been the case since its fall. ' 

Over all this is spread the remarkable atmosphere of the 
phoney war” which the author has succeeded in catching 
and rendering more convincingly than any of his predecessors 
a curious mixture of unconcern, bewilderment, compiacency 
and preparation against an attack nobody really believed 
would come. That atmosphere changes with the beginning of 
the German attack, but not the substance of the author's ob 
servations. We hear of the march into Belgium and the deliri 
ous acclaim given to the Allied Forces in Brussels, but hardl 
a glimpse of the real fighting. The predominant impressio” “ 
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avalanche in which the author finds himself 
+ and tossed about without ever quite emerging to the 
e. The end on the sands of Dunkirk is painted with a 
ss of nightmarish detail, and yet with a simplicity of 
All in all a remarkable, life-like picture 
British soldier, that will prove more revealing and con- 
» his American comrades in arms than any 
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Great Britain and the Future 


PIRE IN THE CHANGING WORLD. By W. K. 
New York: Penguin Books, Inc., 1943. 


Han 
186 Pages; 


\ustralian writer tells us of the British Empire as he 
It is forthright and informal discussion on one of the 
mportant subjects in the world today, the present and 
relationship of Britain and the other great nations of 
ld. Mr. Hancock makes clear for the American reader 
coilielieal matters which we are inclined to oversimplify 


| think one of the most interesting aspects of Empire in the 
Changing World is Mr. Hancock’s discussion of the relation- 
p between Great Britain ard the many partly civilized or 
ally uncivilized people under her control. It is his feeling 
political freedom is not a thing which can be given as a 
present or administered as a pill; it is something which people 


§ must achieve for themselves, something which they must grow 


” Britain, he believes, “can give to many colonial people 
the opportunity for rapid achievement and growth.” But the 
pace of that growth or its form, so he believes, cannot always 
letermined in advance. 

| also like his long chapter on the target at which the de- 
mocracies are aiming, particularly Great Britain. Mr. Hancock 
s by no means dogmatic in his insistencies; he leaves many of 
the points he covers open for further and wider discussion. On 
the whole his book, especially because of its informal approach, 

f particular value to the American, in or out of uniform, 
who is dissatished with the current generalities about Britain 
and America and who wants to know more about the actual 
situation and the future probabilities. 
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Water Routes to Battle 


AMPHIBIOUS WARFARE AND COMBINED OPERA- 
[ONS. By Admiral of the Fleet Lord Keyes. New York: 

[he Macmillan Company, 1943. 101 Pages; $1.50. 

Here Lord Keyes, organizer of the amphibious forces known 
as the Commandos, discusses amphibious warfare mainly from 
the background of his own forty-five years of experience in it. 
He emphasizes the high importance of the use and control of 
the water routes in such operations and of night fighting. His 


book is deeply and intensely interesting and will indeed become 
1 standard book on amphibious methods. 

In addition to discussing the amphibious operations on the 
pres 


nt war, Lord Keyes analy zes the combined operations on 
the Belgian Coast in 1918, the Dardanelles Campaign, the river 
operation near Tientsin in the China War of 1900, and Wolfe's 
combined operations in the St. Lawrence in 1759. All of these 
except, of course, the early St. Lawrence fighting Lord Keyes 


discusses from the viewpoint of personal experience. 

\mphibious Warfare and Combined Operations is actually a 
series of lectures but you would never know it for the style of 
writ 


is excellent as such. His main thoughts, most success- 
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and Total War 
By CY CALDWELL 


An able airman and editor writes sanely 
ably about this new weapon. 


Air Power $2.50 


and reason- 





The Use of Air Power 
By FLIGHT LIEUTENANT V 


$2.50 
. E. R. BLUNT, RAF 


A standard book on air warfare. 





Winged Mars: 1870-1914 
By JOHN R. CUNEO 


The German air force up to the first World War. 


$2.50 





Lifelines of Victory $2.00 
By SQUADRON LEADER MURRAY HARRIS 


An easily understood guide to the logistics and com- 
munications of this war. 





On War $1.45 


By GENERAL CARL VON CLAUSEWITZ 


This Modern Library “Giant” is a new edition of 
this famous book with the full text. 





te 6 - 
$3.75 
This Blueprint of Total War tells what German mili- 


tary writers thought about war just before this war 


began. 


Axis Grand Strategy 





The Tools of War 


By JAMES R. NEWMAN 


A thorough discussion of modern arms. 


$5.00 
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ay ooh amen 


A Book of War Letters 
Edited by HARRY E. MAULE 


A collection of more than 300 letters written by sol- 
diers, sailors, marines, WACs, and WAVES. 


$2.00 


As You Were $1.00 
Edited by ALEXANDER WOOLLCOTT 
A Portable Library of American Prose and Poetry 


Assembled for Members of the Armed Forces and 
the Merchant Marine. 





641 pages bound in khaki-colored cloth. 


Available at $1.00 through The Infantry 
members of the Armed Services only. 


Journal to 





Men at War $3.00 
Edited by ERNEST HEMINGWAY 
There are 1,100 pages of the best military writing in 
our literature in this anthology. As Mr. Hemingway 
says, they speak of war truly. 





Per Volume 


S. FREEMAN 


Manassas to Malvern Hill 
Cedar Mountain to Chancellorsville 


Lee’s Lieutenants $5.00 


By DR. DOUGLAS §$ 
Vol. I: 
Vol. Il: 
Dr. Freeman is acknowledged the greatest living au- 
thority on the Army of Northern Virginia. In these 
cwo books he continues the high standards he set in 
his great biography of Lee. 





Our Soldiers Speak: 1775-1918 $3.50 


Edited by WILLIAM MATTHEWS and 
DIXON WECTER 


From letters, diaries, and memoirs of the common 
soldier of all our wars, the authors have compiled an 
account which portrays the whole life of American 
soldiers in time of war. 





With Sherman to the Sea $2.25 


The Journal of Theodore F. Upson, an Indiana sol- 
dier who was a scout in Sherman’s army. It is a sim- 
ple, unaffected story of a soldier at war. 
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fully established, are as follows: “To launch and maint 


amphibious operation, it iS necessary to possess sea supr 


in the theater of the enterprise, and with the advent 
power it can only be obtained by a navy possessing the 
to fight, and subme ‘rge, but also 


air above. When the military campaign is ‘opened, alt 


not only on the surface 


value, it 
commander 


strategic bombing can be of great \ 
portant that the 


is even m« 
military should have c 


control over all the aircraft he needs, 
cround forces and to defeat the enemy in the air.” 
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Air Possibilities Briefly Discussed 


THE AIR FUTURE. By Burnet Hershey. New York 
Sloan & Pearce, 1943. 258 Pages; Index; $2.75 


lo begin with, this book is worth reading. In a son 
random manner Mr. Hershey touches on a great many di 
sides of the air present and the air fasuve~aaedl also of 


waste of any man’s time to read his book. 

At the The 
thorough study of its subject that we need and need si 
tor 


same time, 


seems to me, instance, 


immediate future in the air ought to take 


Air Future is far from beino 


] 
ember 


1 iete 
both to work wit 


Luell 


l 
1eWhat 


ire 


the ar 
past. He talks about so many possibilities, in fact, that it 


t 


on. i 
that any discussion of man’s m 


into considerat 


the probable fact that mankind as a whole will doubtless 


spending more than ninety-five per cent of its 


time o1 


ground tor a long time to come. Perhaps some day this 


be so. Perhaps some day man will spend a large part of h 


in the air. A very rough calculation shows that in norma 


the average American spends something under five per 


automobile or bus. 
actually talking about, so far 
is two things: 


of his daily time in an 
as daily life is concerned 


we speak of the air future 


five per cent man will spend in going places when it becomes 


possible for him to use a plane largely instead of a car 
much farther and faster he will go; and what the die ( 
will be. Mr. Hershey does approach these points intere 
but | do not feel that he succeeds in giving us a clear 
picture. 


I 
| 


i ime 


Then what we 


how much les 


mm ni 
sting 


ovel 


To do fully what he attempts to do will require 


more facts and figures than he gives us, a lot more statistics ¢ 


potentialities. 


As for the political sides of his discussion, he does somew! 


better since he covers at least briefly every part of the 
But when he gets into the realm of military air power 
the 
heguring. 


We can use many books on this subject for the air acti 


the future will probably have a tremendous influence 
velopments. In this special regard, however, I think no 


‘ 


analysis is too general and there is not enough logist« 


ot 
on ae 


yrite 


on the future of the air is justified in omitting the possibilit 
that scientific development may eventually find a very « ficient 


counter-weapon to the bombing plane. It seems reason 
think that if man can invent the bombing plane he can 
something to stop it. And I’m not thinking, either, « 
superpowered ray which might give an enemy plan¢ 
of the old whammy at a distance of a thousand mil: 
some yet undeveloped source of split-atom power. |1 
thinking of such counter-weapons as greatly improv: 
ments of detection and location, radio- or similarly « 


small collision planes, such as Cy Caldwell mention 
Power and Total War, or even greatly improved fight: 
and AA ground weapons. Naturally the weapons of | 

going to improve too, unless somebody succeeds in « 
devil of war completely out of man’s mind. In this © 
Hershey gives us a passage in which he seems to im| 
believes another and a bigger war may not be so fa! 
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On the Beam 
GOD IS MY CO-PILOT. By Colonel Robert L. Scott. New 
York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1943. 277 Pages; Illustrated; 


¢9 50. 


[his impresses me as the most honest—and one of the most 


:teresting—books written by a flyer in this war. It is good going 
beginning to end. The publishers make a point of the 

that Colonel Scott wrote the book without any help from a 

st writer. | wouldn't wonder if that is one of the things that 
makes the book so good. With few exceptions the books on the 

r side of this war which have been written “as told to” seem 

t to have the depth of feeling and reflection we might hope 
for in more of them. 

Colonel Scott's material, on the other hand, although he tells 
too about the men who served under him and over him and 
about combat with the Japs, is presented in a quiet, clear narra 
tive which is all to the good. Mark God Is My Co-Pilot down 
as the next true story about air war you want to read. It’s 
worth it. 


A 7 5 A 
The Principles of War 


rHE FRAMEWORK OF BATTLE. By Lieutenant C re 
John G. Burr, U. S. Army, Retired. Philadelphia: J. B. Lip 
pincott Company, 1943. 249 P. ges; Index; Illustrated; $3.00. 


Colonel Burr uses brief accounts of past battles and campaigns 
to explain the principles of war and today’s warfare. His ma 
terials are painstakingly presented and well illustrated by 
simplified diagrammatic sketches drawn by Mrs. Burr. 

| think that there could be more general discussion in the 
book and a better tying in of today’s warfare with that of the 
past wars. (He uses illustrative material from wars of the past 
centuries and from World War II.) This will be a handy book 
for any officer to have who may need to explain the principles 
of war as commonly stated in American military writing, since 
Colonel Burr's illustrative accounts are clear and to the point 
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Sea Power 


SEA POWER IN THE MACHINE 
Bernard Brodie, U.S.N.R. Princeton: 
Press, 1943. 462 Pages; $3,75 


AGE. By Lieutenant 
Princeton University 


This is the second edition of a scholarly book on the influence 
of machinery on sea power. Bernard Brodie began this study at 
the graduate school of the Univ ersity of C hicago and completed 
it as a member of Professor Earle’s seminar in military studies 

he Institute for Advanced Study in Princeton. Because o! 
he thoroughness with which he documented this book and 
the soundness of his views, it will remain a standard work 
h every student of war must have in his library. 


\uthor of another widely-read_ book, 
to N wal Strategy 
Har! 


A Layman's Guide 
, Brodie was not among those who took Pear] 


or and the loss of the Prince of Wales and Repulse to 
mean that the battleship was necessarily doomed by the plane. 
Precisely because of his long acquaintance with the dex ‘elop 
ment of naval matériel and his insight into the “mutation” of 
naval types under the stress of new discoveries, Brodie was 
ab ) foresee the continuing réle of sea power in an age of 
My The greatly increased battleship defenses against air 
craft attack seem to confirm his views. The course of the war in 
the Mediterranean and Pacific areas gives daily proof of the 
utilit 


ot sea power in modern war. 


D. V. 
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AAW . 
God Is My Co-Pilot 


By COLONEL ROBERT L. SCOTT 


A true story about the air war against Japan. 
next air book you want to read. 


$2.50 


It’s the 





s Navy in World War Il 
By GILBERT CANT 
A comprehensive survey of the Navy’s part in the wat 


$3.75 


America 





They Call It Pacifie 
By CLARK LEE 


An able correspondent covers the Pacific fighting of 
1942. 


$3.00 





Retreat With Stilwell 
By JACK BELDEN 
rhe story of the Burma campaign. 


$3.00 


I Saw the Fall of the Philippines 
By COLONEL CARLOS P. ROMULO 


A journalist and a soldier writes movingly of the 
Japanese conquest. 


$3.00 








Queen of the Flat-Tops 
By STANLEY JOHNSTON 
The story of the aircraft carrier Lexington. 


$3.00 





The Flying Tigers 
By RUSSELL WHELAN 
The epic of General Chennault’s men. 


$2.50 
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Modern Library Books 


(Modern Library Titles Are 95¢ Each) 
NAPOLEON. By Emil Ludwig. 


The stirring one-volume life of an earlier conqueror. 
My War WITH THE UNITED STATES. 
By Ludwig Bemelmans. 
A riot of comedy every soldier will cherish. 
THE Goop EarTH. By Pearl Buck. 
An understanding novel of the Chinese. 
Droit Srories. By Honoré de Balzac. 
Short stories by the great French novelist. 
EMINENT VICTORIANS. By Lytton Strachey. 
The biography of a remarkable soldier—Chinese Gordon. 
THE Rep BADGE OF CouraGE. By Stephen Crane. 
An American epic of panic in battle. 
THE THREE MUSKETEERS. By Alexandre Dumas. 
The favorite adventure story of millions. 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 
An American classic. 
THE HUNCHBACK OF Notre DAME. 
A great favorite for many years. 
THE COLLECTED SHORT STORIES OF RING LARDNER. 
A sports writer's stories that never have a dull moment. 


By Victor Hugo. 


TorTILLA FLAT. By John Steinbeck. 
The first success of this contemporary novelist. 


MODERN LIBRARY GIANTS 
(Modern Library Giants Are $1.45 Each) 


On War. By Carl von Clausewitz. 
A reissue of the famous classic. This is the full text. 
WAR AND Peace. By Leo Tolstoy. 
The greatest war novel ever written. 
THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. By Thomas Carlyle. 
A great book by a great English historian. 
Les MISERABLES. By Victor Hugo. 


The war chapters of this famous novel tell the fuil story 
of Waterloo. 


THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 
Every American should be familiar with this book. 


THE Most PoPpULAR NOVELS OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. 
Military adventure stories of the highest order. 


THe Forty Days or Musa Dacu. By Franz Werfel. 
The war between the Armenians and Turks; a fighting classic. 
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No 


mber 
Future World 
THE CENTURY OF THE COMMON MAN. By H. 
Wallace. New York: Reynal & Hitchcock, 1943. 96 
cloth $1.50; paper $.75. 





This is a statement of Vice President Wallace's phi 
for the present and the future made up from a — 
more recent speeches. The sincerity behind Mr. 
desire to plan now for a better future is evident in every chapte; 
In several places Mr. Wallace speaks of the possibili of 
World War III. He says, for example, that still another wa; 
might arise if the Western Democracies and Russia do no 
“come to a satisfactory understanding before the war en: 
Russia herself, if she again foments world-wide rev: 
might bring it on, and that we ourselves might cause it | 
ing some of the same mistakes of isolationism we made after 
World War I.” There is not, however, in The Century of the 
Common Man, any detailed statement as to the armed fore 
that will in all probability be needed to back up any broad se 
for the future which our democracy and the others may si 
cessfully evolve. 












This is a primary essential for the 
world, not only for such desirable actions as the one of 

the democratic elements in the enemy nations a chance 
educate the youth of their countries as Mr. Wallace suggest 
but to give meaning to our full place in the future world 
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ABBREVS, A DICTIONARY OF ABBREVIATIONS. Com 
piled by Herbert John Stephenson. New York: The Macnmil- 
lan Company, 1943. 126 Pages; $1.75. 


In less than three minutes I looked up three reasonably com 
mon military abbreviations in this book and didn’t find any of 
them. I then looked up the abbreviations for “general orders’ 
and “special orders.” The first was there but the meanings 
given for “S.O.” were “staff officer” and “sub-office.” Then | 
glanced over four pages of the book and found everything | 
knew anything about on those pages to be correct. Next | 
looked up HOLC as the first Government agency which popped 
into my mind—I don’t know why; I’m not repairing a house- 
and it wasn’t there, nor were many other abbreviations of Gov- 
ernment agencies. Then I looked up “Fellow of the Royal 
Geographical Society” and found a very complete listing of all 
the British abbreviations which involve the terms “Fellow.” 
Next in my adventures came an exploration of the back of the 
book and there I found all the Federal Agencies listed inclu¢- 
ing the “HOLC,” but not including the GPO (Government 
Printing Office). This I found later in the alphabetical body of 
the book. On further exploration I found “MOC” given for the 
“Military Order of the Cooties” but no abbreviation for the 
“Military Order of the World War.” Nor is any abbreviation 
given for the “National Guard Bureau.” 

My conclusion is that the book is very complete as far a 
general abbreviations go, but somewhat weak on the military 
side. 
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IN PEACE JAPAN BREEDS WAR. By Gustav Eckstein. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1943. 320 Pages; Index, 
$2.50. 


Very few Americans as minutely observant and as 
in their thinking as Gustav Eckstein have lived intima‘ 
Japanese. Mr. Eckstein is well known as a scientist and 






flective 
ly with 


writer. 







I consider this book essential reading for backgro. nd upon 
Japan. It helps familiarize us with the devious Japanese mind 
as well as any book I have seen, though it makes no pretense of 








being a complete study of the Japanese, their custom: a their 
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-houghts. He believes that Japan “always was and still is iso- 
ted,” and goes on to say: “The present isolation, which is a 
aality of mind, extends directly back into the physical isolation 
efore 1853, and that goes back into the ancient isolation of the 
mily and the clan. Isolation has been one continuous peace. 
.e fact that the nation has lived on an island has helped.” 

Difficulties will be greatest at the time of the peace,” thinks 
author. There is no way of telling, of course, whether the 
or's implied hope that we can influence the development of 
in for the better when the war is over will be possible. He 
ees that we have a tremendous job of war on our hands to 
mplish first before the rest can be determined. 
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“Fiction in Form . 


HICAGO BLUEPRINT. By John L. Balderston. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1943. 127 Pages; Appendix; 


$1.00. 


[he main part of this book consists, according to the preface, 
ncomplete translations of an annotated report and an 
tated memorandum attached to this report. The papers 
found in a broken asbestos container beside the burned 
kage of a plane that crashed on a snow peak near Kufstein, 

rently off-course in fog while flying from Fuehrer Head- 

juarters to Berchtesgaden. . . .” The report and memorandum 
re published as having been annotated by “A.H.” The report 
nd memorandum cover the war and the world situation over 

period from just before Pearl Harbor to the end of 1944 
ind later. There is mention in the report of the publication by 
the Chicago Tribune and other American newspapers about 
December 4, 1941, Cwith the implication that this publication 
has been of extreme value to our enemies) of what purported 

1 confidential report by our own highest authorities on 
future war plans, which stated among other things that 
total armed forces of 10,045,658 men” were contemplated. The 

Chicago Tribune article, as published in the Washington 

limes-Herald of December 4 and republished in the Congres- 

sional Record of the next day is given in the appendix of Chi- 

o Blueprint. 

On the title page of Chicago Blueprint is the following state- 
ment: “This book is fiction—in form. What else, let the reader 
udge.” Whatever it may be, the book is a highly fascinating 

b of presentation and appears to be published in the hope that 
t will help awaken Americans more fully to this war and what 

means. 
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FREEDOM SPEAKS: IDEALS OF DEMOCRACY IN 
POETRY AND PROSE. Selected by George F. Reynolds 
nd Donald F. Connors. New York: Ronald Press Company, 


1943. 270 Pages; Index; $2.00. 


Freedom Speaks is an inspiriting anthology of prose and verse 
rom the oration of Pericles at the public funeral of citizens 
in the war to the selections from living writers. It is all 
rable stuff, whether we read it in war or in peace. The 
t of the collection is that of the voice of a free and mighty 
The book was designed for use in college English 

's, but it’s a good book for soldier-readers too. 
In his foreword Henry S. Canby says: . Like some 
lions of my countrymen, I am getting a little tired of 


p les about democracy, about the American way of life, 
about freedom in general and liberty in general. All true, they 
begin to sound in radio and newspaper prattle like canned 
music from a worn-out record. It is not words for which we 
iTE 


hting, but the unquenchable spirit of man, the noblest 
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Penguin Books 


1 to 10 copies: 
11 to 50 copies: 
51 or more copies: 


25¢ each 

21¢ each 

19¢ each 

(Quantity rates are for military personnel, units, and agencies 
only. You have full freedom of choice of titles) 


LEAVES OF Grass. By Walt Whitman 


The most famous poems of this great American poet 
New Ways or War. By Tom Wintringham. 

The second American edition of a book that all England read 
How RussiA PREPARED. By Maurice Edelman. 

The amazing story of Russia's preparation for war and victory 


CHRISTIANITY AND SOCIAL OrDER. By William Temple. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury gives his idea of the réle of 


Christians in today’s world. 
EMPIRE IN THE CHANGING WorLD. By W’. K. Hancock 
The place of the British Empire in the world and its qualifica 


tions for the job of rebuilding the postwar world 


Two Survivep. By Guy Pearce Jones. 


A true story of two survivors of a torpedoed mercl 
WALDEN. By Henry David Thoreau. 
One of the great books of American literatur 


TOMBSTONE. By Walter Noble 
The true 


Burns. 
story of the Arizona boom 


notoriety. 


THE SAGA OF BILLY THE Kip. By Walter Nobi. 
The story of the Arizona “ 


town in the days of its 


Bur nS. 
bad boy.” 


PHILOSOPHER'S Houipay. By Irwin Edman 
A philosopher writes amusingly about life 


FICTION 
THE Goop SOLDIER SCHWEIK. By Jaroslav Hasek. 

An amusing satire. A Czech civilian helps defeat the Germans 
THE Ox-Bow INCIDENT. By Walter Van Tilburg Clark. 
A “Western” with tremendous psychological implications 
THE STRANGE CASE OF Miss ANNII 

By Louis Bromfield. 
A gripping novel. Not a mystery story. 
THE PASTURES OF HEAVEN. By John Steinbeck. 
The author of The Grapes of Wrath tells an enjoyable story 
THE Mortuer. By Pearl Buck. 


A great novel about family life in China 


SPRAGG. 


A list of Infantry Journal-Penguin Specials on military sub- 
jects are described on page 5. 
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"MILITARY CLASSICS — 


$1.00 


Armored Warfare 
By MAJOR GENERAL J. F. C. FULLER 


General Fuller has brought up-to-date his famous 
Lectures on FSR III by annotating it with notes from 
the actual fighting in this war. 


Principles of . War $1.00 
By GENERAL CARL VON CLAUSEWITZ 


A brief summary of the art of warfare by the most 
quoted student of war. 


Roots of Strategy $3.00 
Edited by BRIG. GEN. T. R. PHILLIPS 


Five military classics in one volume—the writings of 
Sun Tzu, Vegetius, Marshal Saxe, Frederick, and 
Napoleon. 


Defense $1.00 
By FIELD MARSHAL RITTER VON LEEB 


A German study of defensive warfare by the general 
who perfected the “hedgehog” defense. 


Surprise in War $1.00 
By GENERAL WALDEMAR ERFURTH 


The essence of German military thought on the 
strategy of surprise. 


Douhet and Aerial Warfare $1.75 


By COLONEL LOUIS SIGAUD 


A study of the Italian general’s concept of the use 
of air power. 


The Living Thoughts of Clausewitz 25¢ 


In this Fighting Forces book can be found the essence 
of Clausewitz’s thought on war. (The 25¢ edition 
is available to members of the Armed Services only. 
Full-sized, cloth-bound edition is available to all at 
$1.50.) 


Masters of Mobile Warfare 
By COLONEL ELBRIDGE COLBY 


Studies of three great commanders—Frederick, Marl- 
borough, and Napoleon. 


$2.00 
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of the animals when he keeps his mind erect. But thi 
has been put in words which are not platitudes. No one ; 
no one race, not only poets have done it. The fire has }\ax 
into expression here and there from the days of the ( 
and the Hebrews onward.” 
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STALWART SWEDEN. By Joachim Joesten. New 
Doubleday, Doran & Company, 1943. 205 Pages 
$2.50. 





Mr. Joesten writes of Sweden's wartime situation, a « 
one in many ways. He discusses the possibilities of Swed 
last finding herself in the war and comes to the con 
that Sweden's policy has been in large part a selfish one. | | 
the passages on the Swedish propaganda in America es) 
interesting. Mr. Joesten gives some pretty clear facts as 
we must be cautious in considering all news from S 
Sweden, he implies, has given “material aid to both G 
and Finland.” The Swedish propaganda “deliberatel; 
mizes’” this aid. He thinks this involves “great and dir 
for the United Nations, whose strategic calculations 1 
based on facts alone and not on wishful thinking.” 

Mr. Joesten, who knows much about the country, d 
the possibility of Sweden’s entering the war either on 0 
or on the side of our enemies. But he points out the pos 
that “Sweden's even now split personality may prove 
to stand tremendous strain of equally strong pressure appli 
Germany and by the Allies.” The result of this, hi 
might be civil war in Sweden, though he proposes this me: 
as a possibility. 


4 4 4 

BRAZILIAN PORTUGUESE SELF-TAUGHT. By F; 
cisco Ibarra and Arthur Coelho. New York: Random H 
1943. 405 Pages; Index; $2.50. 


CARTILLA MILITAR. By Luis J. Navascues and Ansor 
Sherman. New York: F. S. Crofts & Company, 1943 
Pages; $1.50. 


Che Portuguese book is thorough. It is the kind of languag 
book that is most helpful to the student who really meai 


business as he tackles a language. It’s a bit formidable for the 
student inclined to get discouraged over grammatical forms 
There are, many illustrations and Brazilian Portuguese Sel} 


Taught is unquestionably a standard and helpful text. 
Cartilla Militar is an illustrated Spanish reader. It contair 


large vocabulary of military and naval terms and chapters on | 
different aspects of war. Each chapter begins with a 
vocabulary, followed by exercises on reading. The book « 
tains no grammar. 


+ + A 


FIGHTIN’ OIL. By Harold L. Ickes. New York: Alfred 
Knopf, Inc., 1943. 174 Pages; Appendix; $1.75 


Mr. Ickes shows us concisely 


y 





and personally just 
mendously important oil is in this war. He also giv: 
clear picture of the Petroleum Administration an v 
works. He also talks about oil and the future as we! 


this war. There is an appendix containing the letter, signe 


by eleven oil executives, the means through which, 41 
was proved thus early that there was a potential rtage 
railroad tank cars. There is also a glossary of oil ter 1 ZOO 
one. To think at all clearly about oil in this war you need ! 
read Mr. Ickes’ analysis of the situation. Despite the th 


has to deal in a good many facts and figures, there 's nothins 


dry about his presentation of them. 


No Der 
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1ANDBOOK OF ELEMENTARY PHYSICS. By Robert 
Bruce Lindsay. New York: The Dryden Press, 1943. 392 


Paces: Index; Illustrated; $2.25. 


Because so many students have asked “Isn't there a math 
k that explains things better?” about the various textbooks, 
fessor Lindsay, of Brown University, has tried to write a 
on physics that gets away from the stiffness of so many 
books. I think he has done a good job though perhaps he 
not departed as far from the style of other textbooks as 
inted to. The book contains a very full dictionary of terms 

in physics and much useful material in tabular form in a 
appendix, including a chronological history of physics, a 
ography of suggested re: iding, a collection of formulas and 
ny mathematics tables. It is by far the most self-contained 
sICS textbook ] have ever seen. 


y 7 





7 


IS CHINA A DEMOCRACY? By Creighton Lacy. New 
York: The John Day Company, 1943. 154 Pages; Index; 


€1 50 


\lr. Lacy feels that the common man in China actually 
holds the biggest influence in the great sprawling nation and 
that China is actually a democracy and the oldest one on earth. 
He feels very strongly that the Chinese, on the basis of so many 
centuries of experience in local self-government, are sure to 
build a political order of the constitutional type that other 

ns will observe with the deepest interest. 


3 A y vy 


rHE SKY’S THE LIMIT. By Charles Gilbert Hall and 
Rudolph A. Merkle. New York: Funk & Wagnalls Company, 


195 Pages; Index; Illustrated; $2.00. 


k on jobs in commercial aviation. This is one handbook 
tting jobs that isn't in any way a come-on. It simply 
the whole ground of possible aviation jobs and tells 

where the interested young man can get more information. 
is no promise of a job at big pay the next day after you 
e book. Moreover, the handbook covers all sides of com 
mercial | fying: maintenance, flight surgeons, aviation dietitians 
tewardesses as well as the actual flight crews and weather 
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\MERICAN HEROES AND HERO-WORSHIP. 
W. Johnson. New York: 
ves; Index; $3.00. 


sy Gerald 
Harper & Brothers, 1943. 284 


\merican Heroes and Hero-Worship one of the best 
s among the editors of the country goes back to our history 
discuss many of our leading men and the incorrect slant 
which incorrect history has taught us to view them. He 
most incisive job of it without taking a debunking tone 
instead with sharp, clean, analytical writing he simply sets us 
traight on many fascinating points of American history. 
imerican Heroes and Hero-W orship is first-rate re ding, 


especially for the man who wants to see the background of the 
United States as clearly as he can. 
7 7 4 
ORIGINS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. By John 
C. Miller. Boston: Little, Brown & Company, 1943. 519 
Pages; $3.50. 
is a readable, attractive history of the background of 
th 


the American Revolution written by a Bryn Mawr professor. 
ng the footsteps of the leading American historian of 
H. Van Tyne, Professor 


lution, the late Professor C. 
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Fundamentals of Electricity 


This book prepared by Westinghouse engineers 
and published with the coGperation of “Science 
Service” is based on an official outline prepared 
by the War Department for use in Pre-Induction 
Training Courses. 
1 to 10 copies: 25¢ each 
11 to 50 copies: 21¢ each 


51 or more copies: 19¢ each 





Italian Dictionary for the Soldier 
By FRANK HENIUS 


This dictionary of 7,500 words also has a sec- 
tion explaining the basic rules of Italian gram- 
mar. 
1 to 10 copies: 50¢ each 
11 to 50 copies: 40¢ each 
51 or more copies: 34¢ each 





English for the Armed Forces $1.50 


By LT. COL. A. G. D. WILES, LT. ARLIN M. COOK 
and LT. JACK TREVITHICK 


A useful, ably prepared manual. 





Speech for the Military $1.20 
By COLE S. BREMBECK and ALBERT A. RIGHTS 


How to develop your ideas and express them publicly. 





Blitz French 75¢ 
By GEORGES NICOT 


A useful book of “action” 


French. 





Easy Malay Words and Phrases 
By MARIUS A. MENDLESEN 


$1.00 


A handbook to the language common to the East 
Indies and Malaya. 
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The Army Wife $2.50 


By NANCY B. SHEA 


The handbook for women. 





The Army Woman’s 
Handbook 


By CLELLA REEVES COLLINS 


$1.50 


A book that is of real help to women in wartime. 





The Waacs 
By NANCY B. SHEA 


The development and organization of the Women’s 
Army Corps. Colonel Oveta Culp Hobby contributes 
a foreword. 


$2.90 





The Army Life 
By WO E. J. KAHN, JR. 


Light, humorous essays on the Army by a selectee. 


$1.75 


(Also in the Fighting Forces series at 25c) 





The English People 


By D. W. BROGAN 


A pertinent book crammed with facts about a people 
we may not know as well as we think. 


$3.00 





Introducing Australia $3.00 
By HARTLEY GRATTAN 


An American who knows, describes Australia and 
Australians. 





Pocket History of the U.S. \ 
Pocket Book of War Humor 
See Here, Private Hargrove j 


25¢ each 
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Nove 


Miller, who draws upon a wide variety of Eng ‘lish and . 

can sources, rounds out the story w hich he began with h 
book: Sam Adams, Pioneer in Propag ganda. Starting fr 
assumption that the American Revolution was essenti 
he shows the conflict as one between the aut 
British governing class and the dem 
ideology of the colonists. New to many casual readers \ 
story of the struggle for control of Nev 
by the DeLanceys and the Livingstons. There are bright 
like portraits of Revolutionary leaders such as Henry, 


Dulany, 


civil war, 
ideology of the 


the fascinating 


as well as Britishers such as Townshend, Nort! 


Newcastle. Professor Miller writes with an engaging sty 

with a thorough mastery of his subject. D 
y 7 7 

MALTA STORY. By W. L. River. New York: E. P. D 


& Company, 1943. 222 Pages; $2.50. 
Personal story of one of the American flyers on Malta 
by the writer upon his diary. The treatment is light and | 


effective. It is the story of a single flying officer, not an ac 
of the whole air operations over Malta. 


7 7 7 


MALTA SPITFIRE. By Flying Officer George F. Be 
New York: Farrar & Rinehart. 1943. 235 Pages; $2.51 


A somewhat breathless story of a fighter pilot at Malt 
Malta was a breathless period in every sense, but it is very dif 


ficult to sustain that feeling throughout an entire book Just 


the same, it is a good, flowing account of some of the 


deeply interesting air combat in this war. 
7 A vy 

AIR FORCE SURGEON. By 

Sheridan House, 1943. 252 Pages; 


$2.50. 


A. L. Furman. New Yor 


LK 


An adventure story in which an Air Force Surgeon and ; 


nurse are forced to land on an island in the Pacific held | 


small group of Marines just as the Marine hospital has received 


a direct hit from a big bomb. 


7 7 + A 
TAKE ’ER UP ALONE, MISTER! By Lieutenant Jol 
Hibbits as told to F. E. Rechnitzer. New York: Whitt 
House, 1943. 234 Pages; Illustrated; $2.50. 


Lieutenant Hibbits’ description of the training given by 
ough manner. 


combat pilot. 
7 7 5 A 


CHENNAULT OF THE FLYING TIGERS. By Sam Mims 
I 


Philadelphia: Macrae-Smith Company, 1943. 255 Pages 
lustrated; $2.00. 
This book for older boys and girls makes fair re: 


adults. However, General Chennault, like all of our 
present high commanders, deserves a full biography. 


7 7 7 
AIRCRAFT NAVIGATION. By H. Stewart, A 
S. A. Walling and J. C. Hill. New York. The M 
Company, 1943. 146 Pages; Illustrated; $2.00. 


AIRCRAFT MATHEMATICS. By S. A. Walling and | 
Hill. New York. The Macmillan Company, | 
Pages; Index; $1.75. 


The material is clearly presented and both books cont 


the 
Army Air Forces Flying Training Command in a brief but thor 
The book contains many illustrations and give 
an excellent idea of the training required to make an America! 


1 
+her 
Net 


( 


156 


Two well prepared technical air books by Britis thors 





SO 













minology throughout. In Aircraft Mathematics the termi 
\ppears to be changed to the American. 
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YING FORTRESS. By Thomas Collison. New York: 


Charles Scribner's Sons, 1943. 168 Pages; Illustrated; $2.50. 


[his is one of the handsomest air books yet issued. About 
f the space is devoted to first-rate photographs and the other 
f to a text that tells the story of the bomber in an interesting 

giving credit to the Boeing Company for its setup and 
art in the development of the flying fortress. 


5 7 > 


JAVIGATION. By J. C. Kingsland and D. W. Seager. New 


HANDBOOK OI 


York: Oxford University Press, 1943. Maps; Charts; $1.00. 


IMER OF CELESTIAL NAVIGATION. By John Favill. 
New York: Cornell Maritime Press, 1943. 263 Pages; Index; 
} OU). 


\ 


Javigation is a very brief handling of the subject, contain 
but a few practical exercises. However, it covers all the main 


ts concisely. 


rimer of Celestial Navigation is like most of the Cornell 
ks in that it is a fine, clear job of presenting a technical 


7 y 7 


HEALTH: For Overseas Service. By 
George Cheever Shattuck, M.D. and William Jason Mixter, 
M.D. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1943. 228 
aces; Index; Illustrated. 


very complete pocket handbook which goes into all the 
nts and accidents that a man may meet with in war, 
tropical, temperate, and arctic regions. The handbook is 
ntended for use by persons who are engaged in more or less 


langerous work overseas and who from time to time may be 


unable to obtain medical advice or assistance.” The first edition 
of this book was issued by the Government. Now it has been 
onsiderably revised and extended. 


3ASIC MATHEMATICS FOR 


5 A 5 A 5 A 

AVIATION. By Frank 
\yres, Jr., Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1943. 225 
Pages; Index; $3.25. 


\ clear mathematics textbook which begins at the beginning 
] 


ind goes through trigonometry. There is a circular computer 


na pocket at the back of the book. 


cn 
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\MOUFLAGE SIMPLIFIED. By Eric Sloane. New York: 
Devin-Adair Company, 1943. 60 Pages; 34 Figures; $2.50. 


\n attractively illustrated primer of camouflage. It shows the 


reason for camouflage and in general how it is applied, particu- 


irly to the protection of factories, towns, and other sizable 


nstallations. It does not go into military detail about combat 


S- 


j 


laro 


i nuflage. 
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ONGS OF MANY WARS. By Kurt Adler. New York: 
lowell & Soskin, 1943. 221 Pages; Index; $3.00. 


\ 


\ collection of the serious songs of the past several hundred 
ts. There are many stirring songs among them. They are 
ly the songs men have sung in revolt against oppression. 


\ltogether a stirring collection. 
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That's the Infantry 
A new Infantry marching song. 
Lyrics by MAJOR GENERAL E. F. HARDING 
Music by DOROTHY GODFREY 


35¢ 


The Infantry 
A doughboy war song. 
By BRIGADIER GENERAL R. J]. BURT 
Arranged by GEORGE F. BRIEGEL 


35¢ 


Sound Off! $3.50 
The Army’s book of Army songs. 
Insignia of the Services $1.50 


By CAPTAIN PAUL BROWN 


An illustrated book of insignia of the Army, Navy 
and Marine Corps. 


West Point: Moulder of Men $3.00 
By LIEUT. COL. WILLIAM H. BAUMER 


Everything about the “Point” told in detail. 


Annapolis: Gangway to \ 83.00 
the Quarterdeck f 
By CAPTAIN W. D. PULESTON, U.S.N. 


The story of the Naval Academy. 


$1.00 


Court-Martial Practical Guide 
A practical guide in non-legal language. 
Flying Health 
By DR. M. MARTYN KAFKA 


A practical guide to the health problems of flying 
men. 


$2.00 


Combat Intelligence $2.00 
By BRIG. GEN. EDWIN E. SCHWIEN 
A background book for G-2’s. 


Riot Control $1.50 
By COLONEL STERLING A. WOOD 


A revised edition of a manual for platoons, companies 
and battalions. 


Touch Football $1.00 
By COLONEL JOHN V. GROMBACH 


The book on the game soldiers everywhere are play- 
ing. Illustrated with diagrams and photographs. 
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New Books and Manuals of the Month 


Six new titles have been added this month to the Fighting Forces series of 25c books published by The Infantry Journa 
important for all of us is Report on the Army by our Chief of Staff, General George C. Marshall. Report on the Army is t] 





Most 


com- 
plete text of his two comprehensive and excellent reports to the Secretary of War on the development of our Army and of a 
strategy of the war. The first report covers the period from July 1, 1939 to June 30, 1941, and the second covers the period from 
July 1, 1941 to June 30, 1943. In effect these two reports in a single book constitute a history of the recent development the 
Army and its participation in the war. (A cloth-bound edition is also available at $1.50 for those desiring a permanent , py of 
these two important official documents.) 
By this time you will have read “We Take El] Guettar” which begins on page 16. If you haven’t, turn to it now for it is one of 
the finest if not the finest battle report to be written in this war. And yet it is only a fractional part of what we think is the beg 
war book written in this war. The title of the book from which “We Take El! Guettar” is taken is The Battle is the Pay-Off ang 


the author is Ralph Ingersoll, former newspaper editor now a captain in the Corps of Engineers. The Battle is the Pay-Of is an Oe. 
tober Book-of-the-Month Club selection and The Infantry Journal is fortunate to be able to announce its simultaneous publication as 
a Fighting Forces book. This latter edition is available to members of the Armed Services only (25c). The cloth edition sells for $2.09, 

Hillis Lory lived for a number of years in Japan and became acquainted with a number of Japan’s military leaders. Now he has 
written a study of the Rising Sun’s military leaders in Japan’s Military Masters. It is a new Fighting Forces book (available to 


HANDY ORDER FORM — TEAR OUT AND MAIL members of the Armed Services only) and also is available i: cloth 
ag ee SS re a at $2.50. Weapons for the Future is the Fighting Forces title of a 
| book by Captain Melvin M. Johnson and Charles T. Haven which js 


ies | available in cloth under the title of For Permanent Victory ($2.50). 
THE INFANTRY JOURNAL, INC., Weapons for the Future studies our national unpreparedness in the 
1115 Seventeenth Street, N.W. past, and pleads in strong terms for America not to permit her Army 
W ASHINGTON 6. D. C. and Navy to be allowed to become so weakened again. 

' In The Army Life Warrant Officer E. J. Kahn Jr. writes smoothly . 
Please send the following books: and with subtle humor of the life of a selectee preparing for war, It's 
j now available as a Fighting Forces book for members of the Armed 
| Services only; all others must plunk down $1.75 for the cloth-bound 
| edition—it’s well worth it. And the only complete book on World War 
I’s famous lost battalion is now a Fighting Forces book, too. The title 
is The Lost Battalion. Fletcher Pratt and Thomas M. Johnson, the 
authors, interviewed every survivor of Major Whittlesey’s outfit that 
they could find and their book is as near a complete record of the inci- 
dent as it is possible to compile. 
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| 
| 
| 
| For units in training the appearance of Combat Problems for Small 
| Units ($1.00) is going to be a boon. It consists of twenty-seven rifle 
| and weapons-platoon and squad problems, every one of which is dow 
right realistic and in tune with today’s tactics. Every Infantry com- 
; pany will want several copies of Combat Problems for Small Units. 


; Read the review beginning on page 56. 

| 

| 7 y 7 

| The first of several projected dictionaries for the soldier is now 
ready. It is Jtalian Dictionary for the Soldier (50c) by Frank Henius. 
As the title indicates, it was especially written for the soldier and 
contains 7,500 words plus a section explaining the basic rules of 
Italian grammar. Others in this series of language books for the soldier 
published by the Infantry Journal, will be announced when they are 
ready. Another textbook, Fundamentals of Electricity (25c) is pub- 
lished by The Infantry Journal with the codperation of Science Serv- 
ice. It is based on an official outline prepared by the War Department 
for use in Pre-Induction Training Courses and it was prepared by 
Westinghouse engineers. 
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L) [ enclose $ Of the books dealing with small and large aspects of the war there 
are three treating the larger aspects and one dealing with more int- 
[] Send bill to Company Fund, ‘ mate aspects of soldiering. First, The Conquest of North Africa 
For military unit orders only ($3.00) by Alexander G. Clifford is a comprehensive account of three 
years of fighting in that theater. Then there is a discussion of amphibi- 
. ous warfare by Admiral of the Fleet Lord Keyes. The title of his book 
is Amphibious Warfare and Combined Operations ($1.50). And finally, 
[j Please charge to my account. Lieutenant Bernard Brodie, USNR, has written a detailed of 
the Navy’s part in the war under the title Sea Power in th nine 
; re ee Age ($3.75). A Book of War Letters ($2.00) is good reading ! both 
Name (Please print soldiers and civilians. In it Harry E. Maule has collected more than 
300 letters written by soldiers, sailors, marines, Wacs and Waves 
ohne an Seiauitiiead A number of new or reprinted Field and Technical Mar have 


been added to the list this month. 
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